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I. INTRODUCTION 


Aes PERSPECT SE 


In recent years consideracle concern has been expressed 
about the future viability of the Atlantic Alliance Mace 
cooperative security venture. Numerous authors have pointed 
to the many divergences which have been straining the aili- 
ance for years and which seem to be worsening. Changes 
within the global strategic environment as well as within 
various regions and individual states seem to increase the 
difficulty of gaining commonaiity of purpose and consensus 
in action among the Western allies. These changes nave been 
interpreted both pessimistically and optimistically, but 
most cbservers seem to agree that a careful reconsideration 
of the basics of the alliance seems in order. Centrale 
this consideration has been the observation that certain 
elements within the alliance leadership seen to take a 
conservative approach to the security arrangement, seeiny 
its success over the past 34 years as evidence of its 
Viability and an argument against change. One tendency, 
then, may be to partially overlook the changes which have 
taken place on many levels within the Western sphere and 
resort to past generalities to form policy for the alliance. 
Other optimists will say that it is the very strength o£ the 
aliiance which has allowed it to survive the numerous 
"crises" and shifts which have occurred since its founding, 
and that it is the fundamental asSumptions which have 
carried the alliance through these rough times. HOWeCVEL, 
there are pessimists who see growing and multiplying polit- 
ical, economic and military problems as an indication of 
future collapse if new arranyements and outlooks are not 


adopted. Pierre Hassner has put it quite succinctly: 


In sup the wees tional problems So: NATO are all still 
present but they are exacerbated by much more serious 
Paco ol tiderols, DOth Mideekary and economic and by 
more difficult dcmestic situations, | particularly. in 
Soldiers ss. saiwewhich, “ror a Peng tine, domestic divi- 
Sions did not afrect BOs oe eke ea The economic and 
eic lllitary Crises coincice with the so-called govern- 
ability crises of Western Societies, and the postwar 
national an aliiance consensus is now being increas- 
eno challenged. ,{[Ref. 1: p. 378 


Lt is therefore a combination of factors ina increasing 
complexity which adds new dimensions to alliance probiems. 
Generational shifts in Europe and the United States which 
have brought significant new domestic and international 
politicai and security perceptions. This has added new 
elements to be taken into consideration during policy forna- 
tion for the Alliance and for the United States. The 
perceived strength of the monolithic Soviet crallenge has 
diminished in many countries. Increasing East-West comnec- 
tions have had significant efiects, especially in sotie 
Western European countries, on Western perceptions of the 
East-West relationship. Bomb Gal, Crt saieadnd  CCononi¢c 
connections developed during the detente era have sometimes 
tended to obfuscate the formerly clear cut security policy 
goals. With the addition of what some call a Strategic 
East-West stalemate and the worsening economic realities of 
the past several years, it has Ltecome increasingly difficult 
to identify common security interests among the allies. 
Instead, policy formation within most European countries has 
become a balancing act between national interests, regional 
interests and larger community interests. eiemcee 1S oO eeiece Olle t 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations which dealt 
with the growing problems in- the Atiantic Alliance, it was 
Stated that: 


The chalienge for American policy makers who want to 
ao oer cm Or ethe Valijdance 15 to adopt policies 
Wren =rcamend to today's securit probiems and wWnaich 
have sufficient credibility to attract the support of 
future generations of Europeans. [Ref. 2: p. a 


Hassner pointed out that the starting point for any zteevaliu— 
ation of alliance policy Should fe a thorough Unser stamens 
of the "overriding issue of domestic priorities versus NATO 
priorities." He continued to explain that this can only be 
obtained through a detailed case-by-case analysis which can 
differentiate among the various forces affecting the alli- 
ance relationship. It 1s this type of analysis which @eanmims 
evidence of new realities which may have been covered up by 
old generalizations. [Retj4)2 eee oe 

This thesis examines one of these cases, that on) Gee em 
This analysis may serve as a basis for further comparisons 
and contrasts to forma set of realistic assumptions upon 
which policv formation or readjustment could be based. 
Considerations brought out by this stuiy could be appiied in 


other similar situations in other regions or states. 


Boe LUREOSt. 


The purpose of this study is to explore the relationsnip 
between Greek Security policy and Greek politics as it has 
developed since the critical events of 1974. There is no 
doubt that security in this region has taken on increased 
importance during this period. With the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the fall of Iran to the anti-U.S. Islamic 
fundamentalists, the increasing strategic importance of the 
Middle East and the greater presence of the Soviets in the 
Eastern Mediterranean region demonstrated by the growing 
strength and activity of the Soviet Mediterranean naval 
Squadron, security analysts have shown increasing concern 
over the viability -of security arrangements inthe NATO 
“southern flank." Added to this concern are the various 
regional problems which complicate intra-alliance relation- 
Ships. Eiicel ava, specific developments within Greece, 


Starting from the 1974 Cyprus crisis, the withdrawal of the 
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Greek forces from the integrated military structure of NATO, 
and the recent change of government with a heretofore 
unknown Shift to the left in Greek politics nave all served 
to place former Western and United States security interests 
and arrangementS in question. An example of this concern 
waS voiced by F. S. Larrabee, Shortly after the Greek 


matronal elections ort 1981: 


Mew ClecGtton S52  FraiSeS troubling doubts about 
reece's future, particularly its _ties to the West. Is 
Greece headed toward neutralisn? Fhat impact will 


Papandreou'ts election have cn Greece's ties to_ NATO? 
fill his victory give new imfetus to the wave of paci- 
fism and neutralism sweeping Western Europe? Wuat 
1mpact will Papandreou's election have on relations with 
the United States and the future of U.S. bases in 
Greece? f{Pef. 3: fp. 158 


These auestions can only be adeguately answered [ry a 
detailed examination of political events and policy eviderce 


during the period in question. 


C. THE QUESTION AND STRUCTURE 


The general question explored in this thesis is: Are the 
elements of Greek security policy based on long-term basic 
interests which find consistent expression, or are they a 
Mier 1on Of domestic political factors, more ideologically 
motivated, and therefore variable according to the governing 
polatical party? The question, further distilled, asks 
whetner the specific Greek Situation determines Greek policy 
regardless of the ideological orientation of the party in 
power or whether the ideology cf the party in power deter- 
mines Greek policy. The answer to this guestion has impor- 
mit tmolications for policy makers and for the future of 
Greek relations wita the West. 

To answer this guestion and to furtner clarify the real- 


ities of the Greek-West relationship (specifically with the 


117 


NATO. adopt hes iiegs:. } this study wall be structured aroun 
three segments of post-1974 jpoliticai deveiopments which 
have had an important influence on Greek policy-making: 
ig Policies under the prime ministership OF 
Konstantinos Karamanlis and the leadership of the 
New Democracy party from 1974 to 1980, continued 
under Prime Minister George Rallis fron 1280 to 
i cyier le 
Ze The evolution of policies during the development of 
the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASCK) opposi- 
tion party from 1974 to 159581, under the leadership 
of Andreas Parandreou. 
ans The policies which have been developed by the PASOK 
government following the 1981 election under the 
leadership of the present Prime Minister, Andreas 
Papandreou. 
For each of these segments, particular attention will be 
pniaced on the nature cf the political developments and their 
relationship to specific Greek security interests. The focus 
is on tnree important Greek security concerns: the Cyprus 
problen; the issues involving primarily Greek-Turkish 
disputes in the Aegean Sea regicn and their implications for 
NATO military command and control arrangements in tne area; 
and issues concerning the U.S./NATO nilitary facilities in 
Greece. These three issue areas along with other basic 
Greek security concerns are examined as they impinge on 
Greek-NATO integration and _ the quality and nature 
Greek-U.S. security relations. Finaliy, by analyzing ame 
comparing the findings from these three periods, certain 
constants are considered which form the basis fOr 


Greek-"Western security relationships. 


12 


D. RATIONALE 


In limiting the time period for study, the year 13974 was 
chosen for the beginning, because, as acknowledged by wost 
authors writing about recent developments in Greece, siete 
marks a critical juncture in almost every aspect of Greex 
development. The cataiytic events of 1974--the abortive 
summer coup engineered by the Greek military junta in asso- 
ciation with tne Greek Cypriot militia against the Makarios 
regime in Cyprus and the ensuiny Turkish invasion and occu- 
Daemon Or 8a DOrtION Of the island--has led tod Significant 
change in most phases o£ Greek pubdiic iife. A period of 
readjustment and reexamination of bota the internal issues 
of Greece and the rcle of Greece in the West has followed. 
The resulting changes in Greece's political system and its 
foreign and security poiicies have been cause for both worry 
and relief in the West. Extending the perioiji to the present 
covers the apparently dramatic poiitical changes evident in 
the rise of the left in Greece and the eventual socialist 
victory of PASOK in the 1981 national elections. 

The three issues chosen for Panic Oo at 
attention--Cyprus, the Aegean and U.S. bases--are important 
in that they represent points of convergence between 
specific Greek national security interests, overlapping and 
often conflicting security interests of the regional actors 
and the more strategic security interests of the United 
States anc NATO. Each of thes€ issues involves NATO ina 
S@eGLilCc Way. They ail affect the force structuring and 
defense planning for the area, they affect the use of facil- 
ities during NATO exercises and contingencies, they directly 
affect command and control planning and structuring in the 
area, and they affect the internal cohesion of the alliance 
and the strength of its southern flank, since they represent 


divisive issues between two NATO partners. These issues 


3 


also have a direct impact on U.S. interests in the regiem 
The miiitary support facilities located in Greece have been 
put under reexamination and their former basis as well as 
their very existence has been guestioned. regional 
Security, especially with relation to the adjoining Widdle 
East, has become an important interest in U.S. security 
planning; and although it has been demonstrated adequately 
in the past that the U.S. cannot Expect a great deal of 
Support irom the countries of the region for any JU.5. oper- 
ations outside of the NATO area, the continuation of a 
Western orientation in the region is a significant contricbu- 
tion to the American interest of increased stability in tne 
region. Also, because the U.S. is the major military equip- 
nent Supplier to the region, the continuation On 
Greek-Turkish friction has increasingly complicated U.S. 
attempts to strengthen both countries militarily. Finaliy, 
the unsolved regional problems, in damaging relations among 
the regional allies, seriously constrains J.S. regionai 


security considerations and arrangements. 


E. SCOPE AND CAVEATS 


For pure.y practical reasons and for reasons of Clariwe@ 
the scope of this study is limited to the examination of the 
issues from the Greek perspective; that is, the perspective 
presented through reported views and statements of the 
political figures representing the two parties which are to 
be compared. Although the author has tried to refer mainly 
to sources as close to the ofiyinal as possible in 
describing policies and developments during each of the 
three major segments, it is freely acknowledged taat 
constraints of space and rcesource availability may have 
caused certaln Simplifications of the extremely conplex 


issues involved. 
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Pee tuie@ner assumption Of this study was that the two 
Major political parties studied tLrepresented, at various 
times, the general ccnsensus of the views of their constitu- 
encies and therefore could be considered representative of 
some major trends in post-1974 Greek poiitics. This assump- 
tion, however, does not disreyard the existence of other 
political parties or even divergent viewS among voters who 
Supported the two parties “under consideration nere. 
Evidence of this fact is that the number of actual part? 
members 1S considerably smaller than the number of votes 
foe rOL Hepat Culsareparty. 


Finally, in limiting this study to the various Greek 


points of view, the fact that some of the issues surveyed 
are disputed, requires one to acknowledge that there are 
opposing viewpoints held by other regional actors. The 


purpose of this study is to probe in detail the outstanding 
Greek security issues and their reiation to political devel- 
opments in Greece as weil as their role in forwiny partic- 
ular Greek perceptions of security interests. It is not 
intended to make a judgement as to the ultimate validity of 
specific Greek perceptions. It 1s the intention of the 


author to present a limited case study which can be used for 


further comparison = and consideration when establishing 
parameters for general policy formation. It 1s believed 
that certain similarities can be found among tne policies 


of other NATO countries which could perhaps be generalized 
to form a realistic view of the Security situation within 
the West. Through this more realistic viewpoint, it is 
Suggested that the challenge of strengthening the security 
of all the Western allies might be approached more effec- 
tively. The Congressional study guoted above indicated that 
the basis of much of the intra-alliance friction is found in 
the ditfering attitudes held by various allies with respect 


to major security issues. Umi eetetTOnels COMpOUnded Dy 
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sometimes faulty perceptions on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the intent of the other. Thus it 1S of uitimagee 
importance tnat some basis of understanding be established 
to supplant growing misapprehension about and misrepresenta- 
tion of interests and intentions. This studv serves as an 
example of an alternate approach to poiicy formation which 
grounds itself in the assumption that multiple interests 
must be baianced to form a policy which will have optimum 
benefit for all concerned. Thus, a detailed understanding 
of these multiple interests is necessary at the outset, one 
which should be based as much aS possible on reality and 


divorced from ideological overgeneralization. 
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Ii. BACKGROUND 

Since the object of this thesis is to survey particular 
Greek security concerns within the context of a changing 
domestic political environment, some background is necessary 
to place these concerns into perspective and Show how they 
relate to one anotner, to the internal interests of Greece, 
to regional interests generated from outside the Greek 
state, and to the political development of the country. 
This background section is desiqned to briefly cover some of 
the general and historical considerations which contribute 
to Greek security policy. General Greek security considera- 
tions are discussed first. LOuLOwiInguetnhis a Suort back- 
ground of the main security issues which are of primary 
concern for this thesis 1s presented. The linkage between 
the primary Greek interests and the broader regional western 
security interests (particularly of the United States and 


NATO) is briefly explored. 


A. GREEK SECURITY: SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The broad term "security" nas been subject to many uses 
and misuses in the justification of a diverse range of 
hational policies. For purposes of this study, however, a 
limited and clear definition is necessary--one which will 
apply specifically to the post-World War II Greek security 
environment. Within this context, the term is used to apply 
Sieey tc those issues and consideratious, policies, oor atti- 
tudes which concern the preservation of the Greek state from 
perceived threat. Although this threat iS generally consid- 
ered to be external, an internal dimension 1s also recog- 


hized for vurposes of this thesis. The latter is included 


lie 


since, especially for smaller csountries, the internal 
strength of the country and 1tS i1nStituttons very Joma 
influence the nature as wellas the aintensity of the 
external threat. Thus security, simply defined for purposes 
here, is the protection, by whatever means available, of 
Greek national interests ‘from perceived internal and 
external threat. Of course, the treatment of this swhgeer 
in its broadest sense would reach far beyond the limits of 
this thesis. Certain key issues have therefore been chosen 
to be surveyed, within a limited time frame and from 
specific political points of view, to present examples.of 


general security policy formaticn trends and influences. 


1. Defence and Sovereignty 


In considering the general nature of Greek security, 
ah initial distinction must be made between two general 
alternatives in purswit of national interests; between an 
offensive or a defensive policy. (Normally this distinction 
is superfluous when discussing "security" policy, however, 
in certain cases and especiaily when the policy exists in an 
atmosphere of regional accusations and counter-accusations, 
this distinction can Lecome elementai.) It is the posities 
of this thesis that particularly in this post-World syaneum 
period, Greek security policy has been limited to a strictly 
defensive context. Certain events have conspired to make 
this so, aithough historically this was not always the case. 

In the early 1800's Greek policy was based on two 
major concerns: the protection of the Macedonian Secticns of 
the country from encroachment and the irredentist policy of 
reclaiming primariiy Greek-inhabited territories in the 
Anatolian region from Ottoman Turkish control. © The Patter 
Was referred to as the "Megali Idea" (great idea), and was 
the source of several attempts, wnen conditions were 


considered favorable, to secure areas within the 
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degenerating Ottoman Empire for Greece. with the end of 
World War I, the issue of control in the area was brought to 
the fore, mainly within the context of great power Maneu- 
vering for influence and protection of interests. It was in 
this unsettied environment that Greece chose to pursue its 
Grreacentist goals in Thrace and Asia Minor. fnrseanitially 
attracted the interest of the British and the Jnited States 
in seeing friendly Greek influence in the Smyrna region as 
an effective counterbalance to growing Itaiian inrluence in 
the area. However, with the numerous changes taking place 
in the region and with the Signing of Several treaties which 
began to more ciearly delineate interests and control in the 
area, Support for the Greek cauSe waned andthe Greek 
campaign, pursued in earnest in 1921, fell quite disas- 
trously before Turkish nationalist forces in the fall of 
1922. The ensuing 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, which officially 
ended the hostilities, can be seen as the turning point in 
Greek security policy. At the most general level, and iin 
light of the new realitieS within the region, it signified 
the effective end of Greek irredentist aspirations. The 
effects or this -treaty have important igplications for the 
development of Security concepts and issues today. 

Among the provisions of the treaty, the most far- 
reaching waS the massive Copies On wee nniaG | DOPulation 
transfer which was prescribed. Approximately 1.5 million 
ethnic Greeks were evacuated to Greece from ASia Minor and 
msastern Thrace. Correspondingly, about .5 million Muslims 
trom Epirus, Macedonia and Crete went the opposite direc- 
aon . Mews sUit Or etntGmthanster aiong with other treaty 
arrangements effectively consolidated the moderao Greek siate 


both territorially and demographically.! The outcome of this 
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1In the area of Greek Macedonia and Thrace, the consoli- 
dation was aided by the voluntary exodus of the Slavs from 
the region from 1920 to 1922, undertaken under the provi- 
Soto Orenne Treaty On Neuilly (1919) concerning the recip- 
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tiriansfer was a changed Greek security policy outiook from 
that of pursuing redemption of territories for the creek 
homeiand to the protection of a consolidated Greek state. 
The treaty had provided a new definition of Greek sover- 
eignty and protection of the newly defined status yuo became 
the primary security issue. Regional reaiities had been 
redefined and the new realities became Greek security policy 
bases. 

This is not to say the the Lausanne Treaty had 


resoived the persistently disputed’'issues of Balkan security 


once and for all. More realistically, it represented some 
of the issues which are Still relevant for regional 
security. First, although an attempt was made through the 


treaty to settle the issue of Greek claims in the region, 
the fact that the irredentist policy had had such a friority 
in Greek policy for so many years could not be easily 
forgotten yny other regional actors; aistorical sources for 
security perceptions are not eéasily changed by diplomatic 
arrangements. Addit ond lle certain provisions ‘of tite 
treaty . became manifestations of future problems in the 
region. .Some of the specific issues shouid ke pointed out: 
le The Greek minorities of Istanbul and the islands of 
Imvros and Tenedos as well as the Greek-Thracian 
Turkish minority, were exempted from the exchange. 
The treatment of these remaining minorities becaie a 


persistent point of contention between Greece and 


Turkey. 
ee The island of Cyprus was officially ceded to 
Bra Caen This was to become the subject of Greek 


concern over the rights of the Greek majority on the 


island. It led to the gradually expanding Greek 


rocal-emigration of national minorities. Also, many of the 
Greek emigres from Turkey settled in this region, which 
further served to ccnsolidate the Greek position in the 
area. 
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desire for union of the island with Greece (e€nosis), 
the increasing involvement of Turkey in the issue 
(to whom the British turned to attempt to partially 
counterbalance Greek claims), and the explcsive 
events or the 1950's which created serious interna- 
tional tension and the e€vertual establishment of the 
independent state of Cyprus in 1960. This harried 
solution later proved ineffective in ccmpletely 
resolving the conflicting desires of those involved. 
ay The Dodecanese were ceded to Italy, with tne excep- 
tion of Rhodes. In iater manetvering over the 
control of the islands especially within the context 
of World War Ii, conflicting interests were again to 
become influential in creating Greek-Turkish 

pele aaa OI. 
The events of the early 1920's were to have some 
Turther general outcomes which are important to this discus- 
Sion. First, the disastrous consequences of the military 
losses, coupled with the strain and expense.of the settle- 
Ment of one and one half millicn refugees ina country with 
a totai population of only abcut five million, severely 
weakened the country in many respects, especially econonmi- 
Caury . However, tke influx of the large number of unat- 
tached people onto the urban areas greatly increased the 
WOrK force, which was to contribute to social and demo- 
Peso ic Changes contributing tc later economic and indus- 
trial growth. This represented the beginning of the 20th 
Century trend toward modernization accompanied by continuing 
Megan GLOWth ana depietion of the agricultural work force--a 
Significant departure from the previous agrarian economy. 
This general change in social and economic character brought 
about new social demands and had significant political 
impact. The period brought abcut an era of instability-- 


powitical, economic and social--which was to set a new 
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character for Greek public life. All these influences 
contributed to the beginning of a transformation ty pica 
the largely agrarian and heavily deperdent smaller states of 
the time. This transformation was the beginning of a guest 
for independence and maturity fcr the Greek state, which was 
to bring with it several decades of political polarity and 
tension. 

The events of the inter-war period, accompanied by 
the devastating experience of the occupation during World 
War IIT and the ensuing destruction of the Greek Civil War 
(1944-1949), all served to ensure that Greece, for the near 
Future, was not to nave the power to pursue an expansionist 
or irredentist policy. The highest priority remained the 
preservation of the status gquc and the attempt to codify 
this through treaty arrangements and agreements which would 
attract the support of at least one of the great powers. 
Lacking sufficient resources to accomplish this militarily, 
it was necessary for Greece to turn to diplomatic means for 
Support. The result was that Greece had very little control 
over its policy formation, and kecame increasingly dependent 
on its supporting powers, especialiy Britain before World 
War II and after 1947 the United States. A polarization 
resulted within the country which still persists to a lesser 
extent today--the polarization between those supporting 
dependence on external powers and those desiring severance 
of these relationshifs and a more independent course for 
Greece, The need for external support was to frustrate the 
modernization process, which was often subordinated tc 
outside interests. 

Thus two important general aspects of the nature of 
Greek security were well established. Greek security was to 
be purely defensive and was to a large extent shown to be 


dependent on external factors and external support. 


In Je 


Zaeeenteat Perception 


Traditionally, the Greeks have had to deal with two 
Major external threats to their security interests. The 
first came from the North, from Balkan Slavic expansionisa 
later translated to Soviet expansionism through the Warsaw 
Pact. The second threat iS seen aS coming [from the East, 
from perceived Turkish expansionism. Both of these threats 
are grounded in iong histories of give and take between 
Greece and the countries of these two regions. Both involve 
the basic security interest orf preservation of the territo- 
rial integrity of the Greek sovereign state. Both have also 
involved, since the turn of the century, periods of both 
cooperation and confrontation. The at times limited capa- 
bilities of Greece to deal with these threats, especially 
Simultaneously, with military power has led to continuing 
[weontS toward diplomatic soiutions. The periodic Baikan 
cooperation initiatives are representative of this aS are 
the Venizelos-Ataturk accords of 1930 with Turkey. Aithough 
the two threats are mutually exclusive, they have tended to 
have an indirect effect on one another. Thus, when the 
Eastern Threat looms large, Greece has seen fit to increase 
contact with the Balkan countries. Conversely, when the 
threat from the North seems more serious (as it did at the 
end of the second World War), Greek-Turkish confrontation 
seems to diminish. Neither of these external threats has 
had a consistent weight in forming Greek security percep- 
tions. Instead, they seem to vary in intensity largely due 
to factors beyond the control o£ the Greeks. 

The evolution of external threat perception has been 
seen guite vividly since the end of World War TI. It was 
the threat from the North which was connected to the Greek 
communist uprising and the Civil War, and it was the further 


fear of Soviet expansionism which brought Greece and Turkey 
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into NATO on the same day in 1952. However, with growing 
prosperity and the security provided by the western asSsocGuae 
tion, verceptions of a threat fron the North began to 
subside. The continued resistance to Soviet domination by 
Yugoslavia contributed to increasingly better Greek-Yugoslav 
Fodka trons. With Jaimitations of Soviet influence in ieee 
other Balkan countries of Aibania and Rumania the northern 
threat was further reduced. Finally, with the EHast-fest 
thaw and detente, the Greek percepdtion of the northern 
threat followed a pattern Similar to many of the European 
states and continued to diminish. Increasing dipiomatic, 
economic and cultural contacts with the northern neighbors 
under the umbrella of Western alliance protection have 
helped neutralize some of the outstanding issues between the 
countries and have caused the perceived threat from the 
north to largely subside, although relations with eastern 
bloc countries and with the Soviet Union remain cautious. 
Conversely, no longer united by an overriding 
Soviet threat ang both pursuing their own forn Vou 
"Ostpolitik" with the Soviet Union to enhance their posi- 
tions, the relations between Greece and Turkey have become 


more confiictual, the threat from the East looming larger in 


Greek Security considerations. The Greek interpretation of 
Turkish action in Cyprus and the Aegean, of Turkish deno- 
graphic trends, and of Turkish relations with the United 


States, NATO and even the Soviet Union led to increased 
worry about the protection of Greek interests. The Greeks 
have generally taken an increasingly pessimistic view of 
Turkish intentions, a pessimism which has been increased by 
a growing lack of confidence in the protective capabilities 
of its Western allies. Within this environment the threat 
from the East has received increaSing priority recentlv. 
Finally, another fundantentai threat should be added 


to tne two external threats mentioned above (which is not 
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mora liy  Ineludea by most authors as such). Tt as tire 
BitcerNal threat==the threat of internal political urneavail, 
destabilization or ccliapse. This threat is manifested in 
the history of Greek instability, external vpenetration, 
internal polarization and schisg, frequent Mliitarv inter- 
venticn and civil war. Indeed, some recent authors, taking 
a quite different view from that surrounding the Truman 
Doctrine interpretation of the Greek Civil War, have seen 
that destructive struggle as an internal matter. NCCoOLd 1G 
to this interpretation, it was an expression or the radical- 
Hieacion of polities resulting [rom years of foreign influ- 
ence in Greek affairs which supported the clienteiistic 
right wing political establisnuent and effectively elimi- 
nated the political center. The results orf internal insta- 
Piel. t y, no matter what the cause, inevitably iead to 
security weakness and vulnerability and the detrimental 
difficulty in pursuing Greek interests. The 1967-74 junta 
government has become a vivid symbol of the threat fron 
internal instability and has become an important considera- 
tion in recent policy formation. Political weakness has ied 
to external penetration and the subordination of Greek 
interests to those of external forces. Throuqh a strong 
Stabie, government Greek interests can be protected and 
pursued and the "damaging inrtiluence™ of external interven- 
tion can be prevented. This 1S another security considera- 
treme which has firm support in the Greek historicai 


experience. 


3. Security Arrangements 


Achieving adequate security in light of Greece's 
unigue circumstances has historically been a fundamentai 
probiem for Greece. Regardless of the nature of Greek 
security policy, due to circumstances, resources and other 


PTO Lting factors, Greece hnaS heither been able to provide 


care its own security completeiy independently hor has it 
been able to Secure itS interests completely miilitariiy. 
Therefore, a consistent characteristic of Greek security has 
been its reliance on political arrangemerts to secure 
external support. It has been necessary for Greece to rely 
on a "great power" benefactor foi this SUP CODE 
Consequently, Greece security folicy and foreign policy has 
been constrained by the necessity of Securing this supzort. 
This dependence is ccmplicated by three factors: 

ie At times the "great powers" have sSinply intervened 
to pursue their own interests irrespective of Greek 
desires, 

US At times, Support from an external power has been 
solicited by a particular faction in Greece fo 
further its own political power. 

oe At times the supporting power has had to balance 
Greek interests with conflicting interests of other 
aires. 

Support has generaliy come from the "West" (Great 
Britain, France and most recently the United States). This 
too 1s not so much a gatter of caoice for Greece but a func- 
tion of the nature of the gilokal power structure andits 
influence on the area. The support has generally led to 
external involvement in influencing the course of Greek 
POL tics. It has been noted that the primary purpose for 
the arming of Greece and the initial ‘force posturiny after 
the accession of Greece to NATO was to deal with the 
internal threat, to ensure proper, Western- oriented 
internal political arrangements. Greek domestic support for 
external intervention has generaliy been identified with tne 
political right, the royalists and the military. 

A particular difficulty for Greece has arisen in the 
attempt to rationalize its dependency with national inter- 


ests. Dependency has nad some adverse effects. it nas been 
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seen aS reinforcing the political patronage syStea, as 
spreading to economic dependency and exploitation, polariza- 
tion of society, and generai loss of controi over Greex 
arfairs. The enthusiaSm with which the foreign powers have 
taken on their responsibilities has not only reinforced 
Greek dependency and raised Greek expectations, but has put 
these powerS 1n a position to receive some blane for the 
iils which may befail Greece. The positive effects of this 
external support are critical, however. It has provided for 
the basic survival of the Greek state (although some would 
argue that Turkish domination was exchanged for domination 
from other powers). 

The reality of partial Greek dependency oon foreign 
powers for its security has created a fundamental dilemma: 
it has been in the interest of Greece to seek external 
Support for Security, but the support has not necessarily 
been rendered in deference to Greek interests. While the 
support has contributed to the basic survival of Greece 
particularly during times when due to many factors Greece 
was weakened and therefore vulnerable, it has been seen by a 
Beoad section of public opinion aS an inhibiting influence 
on general Greek progress, modernization and indevendence. 
Wrestling with this dilemma has become a permanent feature 
of Greek security policy formation--the problem has been to 
Strike a balance between Greek desires and internal and 
externai realities. 

Geopolitical reality has to a large extent deter- 
Mined the character of Greek Security arrangements. The 
Orientation and security of Greece have been seen aS periph- 
eral or supporting interests within the larger complex of 
regional strategic interests of the great powers. Greece 
has therefore often been seen as providing either an element 
of counterbalance or continuity for the povers controlling 


the region. Tnais has further been mainly associated witha 
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the ceontroi of influence in the Mediterranean, the Baikans 
or the Middle East, often all simultaneously. The decisive 
element of influence for Greece has been the role of 
Mediterranean haval power, predominated for many years by 
the British and later taken over by the United States. Fox 
these powers the maintenance of a favorabie alignment of 
Greece, among other things, might strategically be seen as a 
counterbalancing of land-power extension into the region and 
prevention of the establishment of regional power bases bv 
an opposing force which could threaten regional influence 
and the strateyic situation. For Greece, the predominance 
of a Single-power or alliance in the region has in some ways 
limited the options for Greek security arraigements and 
given them a single-source nature. Tnis in turn could lead 
to greater dependence and vulnerability for the Greek state. 

PD Dae. internal political affairs have been 
arfected by this external ingredient of Greek security 
DOL kG ya The large interest in foreign affairs issues has 
become an assumption of Greek politics for generations. 
Additionally, political parties have in the past been iden- 
tified with the nature of their externai relations and 
support from certain foreign . elements. Many political 
battles have been fought over the issue of foreign affairs-- 
that is, support and alignment--causing at times deep polit- 
2Gal splits within taeseourcaw. Most notably, the "Great 
Schism" was to a large extent a result of a division of 
Opinion aS to which side of the European power split the 
country wouid align with during the period around the First 
World War. The Greek civil war of the 1940'S can also be 
seen to a large extent revolving around this question. And 
finally, the alignment policies during the 1967-1974 junta 
have had serious political and toreign poiicy implications 
for the present external relaticns of Greece. Thus?" vora 


large extent, Greek politics and exterual relations have 
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been closely interconnected, generally centering on basic 
security issues. This nas had not only a significant effect 
on internal Greek development but has been an important 
determinant of foreign relations with Greece, important for 
purposes here. It is also indicative of a Situation present 
in most developing countries which intersect strategic 
interests of great powers, for which Greece, in addition to 
having some unique problems, May serve aSa_e generalized 


example. 


Bee OLbCURTTY ISSUES 


Within the framework of these general security consider- 
ations, specific issues have teen cnosen as focal points: 
Cyprus; the Aegean disputes, particularly as they relate to 
feo military control in the area; and the United 
States/NATO facilities in Greece. These issues represent the 
intersection of a number of the general characteristics of 
Greek security. They all have to do with the protection of 
some aspect of Greek sovereignty from a perceived threat. 
They all intersect with the security of other nations who 
pursue their own interests in the region, and they all have 
had a sagnificant domestic political importance in Greece. 
Specifically, during the time period under consideration, 
from 1974 to 1984, they have involved both Greek interests 
of alignment and support, indefendence and modernization as 
well as security. Additionally, they affect tne Western 
alliance (and particularly tne United States) interests in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Middle East, the security o£ 
the Southern Flank of WNATO and the fprotection of tne 
regional status guo from alteration, especially by the 
Warsaw Pact. These connections and their background wili be 


Giscussed in this section. 
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Greex security aiso cannot be discussed without consid- 
epation ,.of the "nomthenn st irtea This is also of some 
importance here as it represents the fundamental rationale 
for the Greek association with NATO, and has been one of tke 
primary regional concerns of the United States. Therefoce, 
this issue has also been briefly discussed in this thesis as 
it ainterrelates with Greek/Western security concerns in 


general. 
1. Balkan Security Issue 


Owing to the destruction of the Second Worid War and 
ensuing instability, the nature of Balkan Security was dras- 
tically altered.? The Balkans Lecame a region split by the 
cold war division established on the northern border of 
Greece and further divided by the efforts of communist 
factions maneuvering for power under increased pressure from 
the Soviet Union. It was a combination of the post-war 
Stalinist assertiveness and the vacuum of power in Greece 
threatened by the British retreat from regional influence 
which brought on the active intervention in the chaotic 
post-war Greek situation by the United States, and it was 
the perceived threat of Soviet regional expansion which 
brought Greece and Turkey into NATO. This polariZzatiomeen 
the Balkan region was to provide only temporary stability to 
the area and a brief hiatus in the normal character of 
Balkan relations. However, it created new requirements and 
constraints in these relations. Fe. S. Larrabee summed up 


the direction of Balkan politics and security as follows: 
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“See F. Stephen Larrabee. Balkan Securit 2 (Adel phi 
Papers No. 5 International Tistitute For Strategie 
Studi eS ja, and Veremis, Thanos, Greek Security: Issues 
and Politics, (Adelphi Papers No.17/5), International 
Institute For Strategic Studies, 1982; ppl §6-9 Stor ego08 


discussions on Greek=Balkan issues. 
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mie OOlarlzatiton Of the Balkans produced a certain 
Ione | ines dlc anoweve lL arntiticial. For a while 
many of the region's traditionai tensions were subordi- 
Teme Oun Co otimeGtuLres Of 9’ f1ght Dbipolarity’ and ploc 
Sees a With the onset of detente, however, many of 
Remold patterns of palkan  pclitics fave Pe lieece LeacK 
sert themselves, and the region has once again becone 
mao Object Of international attention. [Ref 2: p.2 


Several factors have contributed to the increase of 
interest in the region. Major powers have been motivated 
primarily by the strategic proximity of the Balkans to the 
Middle East and the usefulness oi the area for supply and 
Sug port in any future Middle East contingencies. 
Furthermore, recent complication of Balkan-Soviet relations 
brought on by the Chinese Communist interest in the area, 
the death of Tito and the guestion of the future of 
Yugoslavia, andthe further assertiveness of other states, 
PaLtticuiarly Rumania and Albania, nave brought in guestion 
the nature of future Soviet intentions in the region. 

mma Ly, the growing reassertion of Balkan nationalisn, 

never fully suppressed by bloc politics and the relaxation 
of tension between the superpowers has fostered a revival of 
regional associations and conflicts. These factors combined 
with recent Soviet actions in Afyhanistan and Poland have 
increased Western concerns. In addition, the loss of Iran 
as an ally nas made the United States more aware of the 
importance of especially Greece and Turkey to its security 
interests in tne area. Thus, the issue of collective 
security in the region still has significant meaning to the 
West. 

For Greece, on the other hand, a number of concerns 
have become important. Prustyeilstoracally, the Baikan 
countries have periodically sought cooperation both bilater- 
ally and multilaterally to secure common interests fron 
external intervention. This has been reflected in the 
attempts at Balkan union over the years, at times Sponsored 


by outside powers and at times generated internally. 
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Secondly, disputes between Greece and her neighbors 


have complicated attempts at cooperation. For example, the 
question of Macedonia (control cr independence has been a 
perpetual issue between Greece, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 


Greece's interest since the Second World War has generaily 
been the preservaticn of the status gquo.7 Reiations with 
Albania are another example of local complicatiors to Balkan 
relations, revolving around the disputed area of Northern 
Epirus andthe status of the Greek minority (estimated 
auywhere from 40 to 80,000). [Ref. 1: pp. 43-44] Within the 
context of Western alignment of Greece and the Soviet infiu- 
ence interest in other Balkan countries, open conflict or 
excessive demands have been avcided. Instead, relations 
between Greece and its northern neighbors have been prog- 
ressing step by step on the bilaterai level and the 
outstanding problems have been taken up within “Sige 
framework. 

Thirdly, although the facts of the various issues 
which separate the Northern Greek security concerns from the 
Eastern ones seem to be quite distinct, the realities of 
Greek security indicate intricate links between Balkan 
issues and other security concerns. Thus, the reiaxed 
atmosphere in the North makes yossible a greater concentra- 
tion on the Eastern issues. It also affects the strength of 
the ties between Greece and the Atiantic Ailliance, since 
the Soviet threat for Greece is articulated througk the 
Balkan region. Any improvement in Greek-Balkan relations 
reduces the perceived necessity for a strong NATO tie. The 


telaxation of tensions in this region also nas led to 
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3This issue has at times been a liability for the 
ComMunist Party in Greece and a reason for its lack Of popu- 
larity, since it has in the past taken the position that an 
independent Macedonia should be created. This waS in the 
interest of Moscow but would have meant loss of territor 
for Greece--a powerful political issue touching on Gree 
ws OVC EO I Ginny g 
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greater desire for independence in both Turkey and Greece 
and has created an atmosphere in which the overriding neces- 
Sity fcr cooperation has been reduced and the importance of 
individual issues has expanded. Conversely, the search for 


Support and security in the face of other, perceived more 


pressing issues, has led to increased attempts at 
Greek-Balkan cooperation. This has been especially true 
Since shortly aizter the end of Worid War II, where both 


Sides have sought the support of the other in various 
contexts in order to pursue other interests. 

Finally, Greek-Balkan relations cannot be separated 
from the changing international situation and are limited by 
the realities of Greece'S fpoSition within it. Thus the 
interests of collective security still temper relations 
between Greece and the Balkan states. They have limited the 
Bessibrlities for ccoperation from both sides, neither 
superpowér being willing to aiiow the Balkan region to 
pursue its own collective course independently. However, 
within a limited latitude, the bipolar arrangement has 
allowed the countries to exert a certain amount of indepen- 
dence from their superpower mentors which is reinforced 
through bilateral support. Thus the independence of 
Yugoslavia aas been partially linkei to the presence of 
strong Western influence in Greece. This nas become repre- 
sentative of Western resolve to counter stronger Soviet 
presence in the area. This 1S aiso true for Rumania, toa 
lesser degree. Similarly, the recent Greek reassessment of 
mes NATO and U.S. relations would be to a large degree 
unthinkable without a corresponding improvement in 
Greek-Balkan relations reducing the northern threat. 

Uitimately, nowever, increased Greek diplomatic 
efforts to ease tensions in the area have been contingent on 
external forces. It has been in the interest of the super- 


powers to allow them to progress. However, it has been also 
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their prerogative to limit them when necessary aS secEeEnein 
the early post-war period where Western interests prevented 
extensive contact between Greece and the Balkans while sear 
of any Balkan cooperative arrangements have caused the 
Soviets, mainly through their Eulgarian contacts, to meee 
these efforts. In this same vein, it is interesting to note 
that Greco-Yugoslav relations have been greatly affected by 
Soviet policies. Where the Soviets have been more 
demanding, Yugoslav relations with Greece have improved. 
And when Greek-Western relations nave degenerated, Greek 
contacts and diplomatic efforts with the Balkan countries 
have increased. 

In summary, althougn Greek Northern security issues 
may be separated from others in content, they cannot be 
totally divorced frcm general considerations of Greek 
security, since they impact not only the Greek security 
relationship with the West but are important co-determinants 


of Greek Eastern and even domestic security policy. 
2. Cyprus 
a. General Background 


The overriding interest of Greece in Cyprus is 
rooted in the ethnic, cultural and religious ties between 
the Greek-Cypriot majority (estimated to be about 80% of the 
approximately 640,000 population) and the Greek mainland.% 
However, in the late 19th Century, British strategae 
Mediterranean interests overrode those of Greece, and Cyprus 
waS occupied by the British (1878) and later became a 
BLit2si colony loons Even though Greek irrejientist poli- 


cies of the early 1900's would have logically advocated 
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*Kourvetaris [Ref. 7] in a1976 articlevsipve s fea 
other essays dealing with the interpretation of the Cyprus 
pot ae and gives “an excellent 7-page bibliography on the 
subject. 
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annexation of Cyprus to Greece, British interests and the 
degree of Greek dependence on Britain kept tnis fron 
happening. The Situation had changed by 1950 and the cause 
of enosis (union of Cyprus with Greece) gained ever 
increasing support within the Greek-Cypriot community and in 
Greece. A plebiscite in the Greek-Cypriot community in that 
year returned 96% of the votes in favor of enosis with 
Greece jRef. 3: p.10] In support of its side and to count- 
erbalance Greek influence in the increasingly violent anti- 
colonial struggle being waged in Cyprus, BE ea limon TS ted 
the support of Turkey, which up until this time had not 
taken a very active interest in the Cyprus situation. ee 
was during this period that Turkey asSumed responsibility 
for the welrare of the Turkish-Cypriots and the Cyprus issue 
became increasingly one of Greek-Turkish confrontation. 
Pressed ty severely deteriorating problems in 
regional and U.S./British relations growing out of tne 
enoSis policy, Greece was forced to amend its goals and seek 
a quick solution. In 1959 Greek Prime Minister Karamaniis 
and Turkish Prime Minister Menderes drafted an agreement 
(known later as the London-Zurich Agreements) which was 
presented to and approved by ieaders of the two Cypriot 
communities and Britain. The arrangements ailowed for 
sovereign British military bases within an newly created 
independent republic of Cyprus (formally declared on August 
16, 1960) which was to be run under a delicately apportioned 
meemune Of Greek- and Turkish-C ypriot control. A treaty of 
guarantee was included among the agreements. Japqal wrelolsewy 
Greece, and Turkey undertook to recognize and fhaintain tne 
independence, territorial integrity and security of Cyprus. 
Each of these countries was empowered to act either singly 
or collectively to maintain the independent integral status 
gi GYPLlus. BPMOSHS and Pdrtition of the island were offi- 


mially proscribed. [ Ref. 4: p. 13] 
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The government had Luilt-in elements which were 
soon to bring it to a stalemate when trying to produce 
legislation to run the country. Growing assertiveness and 
sensitivity of the» Turkish mincrity and itS» Mainland spe 
sors as well as tne feeling within portions of the Greek 
community that Turkish infiuence in the control of the 
government was disproportionate to the size of the 
Turkish-Cypriot minority increased intercommunal friction. 

The following were to become important ingredi- 
ents of the issue f£rom the onset and persistent sources of 
later Cyprus problems: 

is A truly independent state was not really estab- 
lished; the new republic was still formaily under 
the watcnful influence of the three external 
guarantor powers. Theoretically, therefore, 
external Turkish and Greek interests in Cyprus were 
legitimized by the 1959 agreements. 

De The agreement was essentially imposed from witnout 
and was based not Solely on internal Cypriot 
interest. This increased mutual Suspicions as to 
the intentions of the two most involved external 
powers--Greece and Turkey--which spread to large 
segments of the two communities on the island and 
were reinforced by the continuing presence of beth 
Turkish and Greek political and military influence 
ii CypLuss 

Je Lingering among the Greek and Greek-Cypriot communi- 
ties was the belief that the partitionist aims of 
the Turks had not really been suporessed. The 
growing militancy of Turkey over “Cyprus issues, 
Which probably stemmed largely from Turkish domestic 
political considerations, combined with Turkish 
actions against the Greek communities in Turkey, 


especially in Istanbul ~— Ref. sre jar (0) J - and 
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tendencies. 
4. the Turks andthe Turkish-Cypriots, on the other 
sve\7ol - still suspected that the Greeks and the 


Greek-Cypriots nad not totally jiven up their 
desires for enosis. The Turkish community therefore 
tended to interpret attempts by President Makarios 
(the acknowledged political and spiritual leader of 
the Greek community who had during the 1950's 
expressed enosis desires) to amend the unworkable 
yovernmental arrangements as a desire to iimit the 
infiuence of the Turkish community. Further Greek 
actions during the 1960's only confirmed their 
suspicions. 

These Cnaracteristics of the newly formed Cyprus 
state, which had apparently failed to provide for a workable 
form of intercommunal cooperation and had failed to rid the 
Republic of the confounding influence of external forces, 
jed rapidly to governmental deadlock and increasing crisis 
Git~ng the 1960's. In 1963 Makarios proposed thirteen 
amendments to the constitution which would have broken the 
deadlock Lut also diminished Turkish governmental influence. 
This was rejected by the Turks and fighting between the two 
communities broke out. The situation was finally settled in 
1964. PnewenrecdtmmOnLoelurkKiSh Sinvasion and Greco-Turkish 
conflict was averted through strong U.S. diplomatic pressure 
on the Turkish government and the insertion of a United 
Nations peacekeeping force.§ 

However, the issue was not settied permanently 
and further violence erupted in 1967. In this year, General 


Grivas, leader of the pro-enosis, anti-Communist guerilla 


SOn the progressive role played by the UN force in 


Zu S ea. hee which aiso ccntains good eee oto Pees 
erial OoppoSing viewpoints surrounding the yprus 
eae. 
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forces of the EOKA movement duLing the anti-British efforts 
of 1955 to 1959, had maneuvered himself into the positicn of 
Commander of the Greek-Cypriot militia forces. Between 13964 
and JO Grivas had managed to secretly mass a force of 
perhaps aS many as 10,000 Greek officers and NCO's on the 
island to support his pro- enosis movement. ;,Ref. 5: £7.48 j 
New attacks on Turkish-Cypriot villages renewed the crisis 
and the threat of Turkish invasion. Again, forceful 
American and NATO diplomacy deterred Turkish intervention 
and led to the removal of the excessive Greek torces fron 
the island. [Ref 3: p.11J] Intercommunal negotiations were 
initiated in 1968 but were undermined by continuing internal 
EFELCE Tons. the destabilizing influence of Grivas (who 
secretly returned to the island in 1971) and his newly 
founded EOKA~-B, and continuing external involvement, partic- 
ulariy by the 196/7-74 Greek junta government. 

Te was the legacy of fitteen years On 
Greek~Turkish conflict over Cyfrus based orn mutuai suspi- 
Clions, misperceived intentions, historical antagonisms, and 
failures of intercommunal cooferation spawned ina iarge 
degree by outside pressure which finally lead to the disas- 
trous events of 1974. 6 Misreading U.S. interests — wea 
area and hoping to rescue his faltering government, junta 
strong-man Ioannides supported a Greek-Cypriot coup agaiust 
Makarios on 15 July 1974. In Ankara, thiS was perceived as 
a step toward a Greek solution to the Cyprus issue which 
would effectively lead to enosis. Five days Later, after 
attempts to enlist the support of Britain to intervene, 


acting ostensibly as guarantor of the Cypriot Republic and 


Seocw rad eee eo.) Ue treatment of U.S. involvement in 
Greece and he Cy PaaS affair fron 1967-74 see Stern, (la 
"Bitter Lessons; ow we Failed in Cy Dee Forergn Polite 
ve. 19, pp. 34-78, Summer 1975; and has lateumbooween e 


same subject, The Wrong Horse, Times Books, 9 7. FOr mal 
study of the Greek role in the 1974 Cy pas events, see sell, 
Bi "Violence at a Distance: reece and ne Cyprus 


Crisis," Crbis, v. 18, pp. 791-08, December 1980. 
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MemeePEOteCtor Of TuUrkisSn-Cyprict Minority interests, and 
seeing a military opportunity to force a solution more 
amenable to Turkish interests, Turkish forces landed on the 
island. Unsupported and unable to mount a credible miiitary 
response, the Greek military government collapsed, and after 
mounting a relatively tenacious resistance, the 
Greek-Cypriot forces were subdued. Having the upper haad, 
Turkey increased its demands for its Turkish-Cypriot comnu- 
meaty. After peace talks collarsed, there arrived a second 
wave of Turkish forces (14 August) on the island which 
proceeded to consolidate and strengthen its military fosi- 
tion on the island. The result is the Situation which still 
exists tcday--Turkish occupation of approximately 36% cf the 
island maintained Fy approximately 20,000 Turkish troops 
(ceduced from the original 40,000 strong invaSion force). 
The events of 1974 have had tragic results for 
Sworus. Cyprus remains a divided state with little interc- 
ourse between the communities.’ The economy of the island 
was daevastated, and has only partially recovered in the 
Greek zone while the Turkish zcne, although having nost of 
the valuable commercial assets cf the island, has not really 
recovered and continues to reiy on large amounts of Turkish 
Meee cor itS Survival. DhewmE Ligne Ore the avpproximatel y 
180,000 Greek-Cypriot and about 30,000 Turkish-Cypriot refu- 
gees who lost everything during their flight fron their 
respective zones has not yet been _ solved. Gonti nuing 


attempts at bilateral negotiaticn under United Nations aegis 


have not produced meaningful headway. The repeated calls 
for a solution by the UN have been ineffective. And the 
continuing problem has initiated a serious period of 


7The "Turkish Federated State of Cyprus" was proclaimed 
on 13 February 1975 but has never been Be Cone SX CODE by 
murkey. The republic of Cyprus continues to exist on the 
Greek 2/3 of the island and is still the officially recog- 
hized government and member of the JUN. 
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Greek-Turkish tensicn which has spread to other regional 


issues. 
b. Greece and the Cyprus Issue 


Some commentators have seen the Greek"enosist" 
policies which have contributed to the past problems and 
present Situation in Cyprus as the last vestige of Greek 
irredentism. As Veremis has pointed out, the struggle which 
arose out of a "mixture of traditional irredentism with 
contemporary anti-colonialisa," has, through the course of 
events, "gradually developed into a confrontation between 
Greek and Turks ([Ref.33 §p. 10pm This kas moved it Gare 
the realm of one of the primary Greek security concerns--the 
threat from the East. The realities of the present regional 
context stripped the concept cf enosis of any practical 
meaning for Greek policy or politics today. Instead, Cyprus 
has taken on a more generalized security importance for the 
region and for Greece. 

Larrabee has titied the Cyprus issue catalytic. 
He states that; 


e2eein terms of security in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
the Poet se Situation produced three important results: 
dite e to” Sharp deterioration of relations between 
Greece and Turkey; it intensified differences between 
both countries and the United States and gave them a 
strong emotional edoe; and it Contributed to a polar eae 
tion of domestic politics and an inecEease an domesuae 
inStabilaty.. [Reiley 


For Greece, having apparently not seriously considered a 
military option since 1974 and having repeatediy called for 
Support of ‘a UN solution and the restoration of the indepen- 
dent and unified frepublic, Cyprus has taken ona more 
symbolic security significance. 

Primarily, the Cyprus situation represents a 


Greek perception o£ Turkish Military and expansicnist 
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designs in the region. It could be perceived by some as an 


example of Turkish disregard for the norms of international 


behavior in thwarting both the provisions of the 
London-Zurich agreements and the repeated UN General 
Assembly and Security Council resolutions. Although Greece 


does not claim any sovereign territorial interests in 
Cyprus, the invasion and occufation of the island can be 
seen asa tnareat to established international order and 
Greece's legal position as well as an infringement of the 
ethnic and cultural Sovereignty and rights of the greater 
Helienic state. This view might eaSily be translated into 
apprehension over the future cf Greek insular territories 
off the Anatolian coast, which came under Greek control as a 
result of internaticnal agreements but are egually vuiner- 
able due to their proximity to Turkey. 

On a second level, the Cyprus conflict necessi- 
tates, for the Greeks, a reappraisal of ‘former security 
arrangements. The inability cf Greece's security partners, 
in particular NATO and the United States, to forestall the 
use by another ally of military power for other than NATO 
purposes and against Greek interests, could, in some ninds, 
call into question the real ability or desire of Greece's 
allies to protect Greex interests.® NATO in general is 
implicated by some observers for several reasons. Primary 
is the fact that Turkey is a NATO ally and used "NATO equip- 
ment™ for the Cyprus operation. second?y, NATO failed to 
put sufficient pressure on Turkey or take sufficient sanc- 
tions to curb Turkish actions and resolve the situation-- 
actions which NATO has considered in the case of aggressive 


moves by the Soviets. Further, NATO is often seen as an 


This position tends to overlook the successfui efforts 
of the U.S.. during the 60'S in preventing Similar actions, 
to the detriment or U.S. relations in the area.It also does 
hot recognize the "no-win" nature of the situation for the 
U.S. during periods of Greek- Turkish friction. 
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extension of the United States in the region, which, @ie 
some, had failed to exercise itS power and infiuence in 
deference to Turkish wishes. 

U.S.-Greek security arrangements have come into 
question also. The inability cf the American government to 
prevent Turkish invasion as it aad in 1964 and 1967 was 
interpreted by some aS a conscious U.S. policy shift toward 
Turkey and against Greece. The perception was that the U.S. 
could have done more, as it had in decisively responding to 
other Middle East crises, to prevent the Cyprus situation. 
These views, of course, fail to take into consideration the 
Many fressures and serious concerns and limitations facing 
the United States during that particular time. 

Finally, the Cyprus situation and Greek policy 
has extremely serious domestic political implication. Out 
of the events of 1974 and having established the Cyprus 
issue aS a symbolic rallying point used for political 
consolidation, continuing political propaganda Las virtually 
locked Greek security policy to the Cyprus issue. Any move- 
ment on this issue would not only be politically very 
dangerous for the survival of the party effecting such a 
change but would risk disruption of Greek political 
Stability. Furthermore, it could, in the Greek view, send a 
Signal to Ankara which couid touch off more Serious threats 
to Greek Sovereign interests. 

It must be pointed cut that there are alternate 
interpretations of the meaning cf the 1974 Cyprus crisis and 
the events leading up to it. These often opposing view- 
points are no less real to their nolders nor are they any 
less grounded in reality as it is selectively Seen. Indeed, 
it ais precisely these varying interpretations of facts, 
circumstances and intentions that have contributed to the 
difficultyoin finding aSseimeine n= As time passes without a 


solution to the Cyprus question, the longevity of the 
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varying positions alone makes them more pervasive within 
Sac COUNTY. Also, since both Athens and Ankara have nade 
considerable domestic political investaent in their side of 
the issue, neither side iS politically able to freely change 
their policy without serious internal BO la tiseaL 


conseguences. 
c. NATO, the U.S. and the Cyprus Issue 


The immediate and cpvious effect of the recent 
Cyprus crises culminating in the Turkish operations of 1974 
has been the complication of NATO Security arrangements in 
the area. Camels, as the most visible representation of 
Greek-Turkish disputes, has: had serious conseguences' for 
NATO regional security interests. While open conflict 
ketween the two allies (a very real possibility over the 
Cyprus situation in the 1960's) and its devastating effects 
for the region has for the present been avoided, complete 
cooveration with and solidarity of WATO regional security 
arrangements cannot be anticipated witnout a full and equi- 
table solution. It is therefore in NATO's interest to aid in 
seeking a resolution. 

While NATC, by its very nature, is not equipped 
to deai with such issues as Cyprus, the probiem has directly 
affected alliance strength, at least during peacetime. The 
1974 crisis resulted in ariit in Greek-NATO military ties 
which has yet to be fully repaired. It also has weakened 
Turkish military capabilities through the U.S. Congress's 
Turkish armS embargo which is only slowly being remedied. 
The dispute has caused both countries to turn their atten- 
tion from the common NATO threat and to direct a portion of 
their security and defense efforts toward one another. 
Perceptions within kELoth countries have severely eroded 
mabplic Support for NATO. This nas led them to look else- 


where for support, Drimarily in new contacts with the 
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/ Bast ernmcloc. Also, the conflict and itsS consequences have 
placed the future of NATO/U.S. facilities in both countries 
in question. The final result has been a general weakening 
of NATO strength and credibility in the area, according to 
Many observers. 

As the major alliance representative in the 
region and having strategic interests of itS own, tne U.S. 
position has been nost severely affected by the Cyprus situ- 
at atom Use interests have supported the continuing 
Viability and strength of a unified (if non-aligned) Cyprus. 
The continuing partition of the island works against this 
interest not only by piacing it in the datficult, Some 
untenable position of being the primary defensive ally to 
both major adversaries, but Ey the resultant increasing 
strength of the far left, more fro-Moscow political elements 
i ge @ ovopaah ey While as yet no permanent damage has been done 
and Cyprus remains favorably disposed to the West, the 
continuing shift in Cypriot politics could iead to a @ieage 
vantageous position for the West in the future. 

The most serious legacy of tne last two decades 
of Cyprus conflict has been the continued deterioration of 
U.S.-Greek-Turkish relations. From the U.S. interventions 
in 1964 and 1967 and the arms embargo orf 1S/75= 788 
0.S.-Turkish relations have been damaged. The events have 
been perceived by many Turks asaJ.S. "tilt" toward Greece 
and lack of support for Turkish interests. This has 
possibly contributed to Turkish militancy in the situation. 
On the other hand, while the U.S. waS able to restrain 
Turkey in Cyprus during the crises of the 1960's, the 
inability of in Washington to do so in 1974 combined with 
the continued Presidential and State Department efforts 
against the Turkish arms embargo, the lifting of the embargo 
without a Cyprus settlement, and the massive predominantly 


Military aid proposed for Turkey, have been overceived in 
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Greece as a U.S. "tilt" toward Turkey. This has been looked 
on by scme in Greece as de factc acceptance of the situation 
Pmevprus and approval Of Turkish claims. U.S. military aid 
to Turkey without the addition of appropriate concessions 
Irom the Turks is seen by some Greeks as a U.S. contribution 
to the primary security threat perceived by many. The 
persistence of the Cyprus probiem can therefore be looked on 
MmrePosslole SOULrCe of ceterroration of the 0.5. strategic 
position in the regicn, a position becoming more criticai 


with the increasing tension in the adjoining “iddle East. 


C. AEGEAN ISSUES 


1. General 


While the Cyprus issue has been important as a 
representative of Greek-Turkish friction and waS an impor- 
tant catalyst in the worsening relations between the two 
countries, Greek-Turkish disputes in the Aegean have beéecone 
potentially more serious. Although the control of the 
Aegean Sea region, its islands and its adjoining land masses 
has been disputed since ancient times, new elements begin- 
ning in 1973 have refueled the old controversies and have 
added some new ones. These include the issues of the 
control of "continental shelf" regions, territorial waters, 
Airspace control, the regional kalance of military power and 
the Command and control of NATO forces in the area. 

Andrew Wilson [Ref. 8] has produced a very detaiied 
and comprehensive Study of the Greek-Turkisna issues 
revoiving around tne Aegean which includes backyround infor- 
mation and an appraisal of the Greek and Turkish views on 
the various issues, This work need not be repeated here. 
Instead, a general survey of the points to be covered in the 
Following chapters is in order along “with “a general 
appraisal of the issues from the standpoint of general Greek 


security considerations. 
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The primary security issue for Greece in the region 
has become the protection of the status quo of the territo- 
Tial arrangements which , since Worid War II, have progres- 
Sively defined what Greece has come to regard as sovereign 
Greek territory. Particularly vulnerable are the numerous 
Greek islands near the coast of Turkey whose formal posses- 
sion has been ceded to Greece through the Treaty of 
Lausanne, signed in 1923, wnich not only set the northern 
and Thracian Greek borders but also (as recognized by Turkey 
as CO-signawor) gave Greece possession of the islands of 
Limnos, Lesbos, Chios Samos and Icaria. In return, Greece 
gave up claims to territory in Anatolia. The final arrange- 
ment was further strengthened by the massive transfer of 
Minority popuiations to creaté€ a relative ethnic homoge- 
nei te. The Dodecanese iSlands, under Italian control Since 
1912 were ceded to Greece by the 1947 Treaty of Paris, in 
recognition for Greece's sacrifices for the allied cause i 
the Second World War. (Turkey had remained neutrai and did 
not have aplace in the settlements of former Italian 
possessions.) [Ref.8: pp. 2-3 Concern for the Securitymee 
the eastern insular frontier is intensified in the Greer 
view by several facts: 

3 i The Greeks realize that the islands vere not always 
under Greek control. In fact for nearly the Ziligem 

190 years of the existence of the modern Greek state 

(until the 1910's and 20's) tney came under Ottoman 

fuUEkK ish contre le Thus, shouid “any of me the Taman 

agreements be questioned, Turkey could possibly 
 +assert@histotacal claims dae the econ 
us Cuantitatively, at least, Greece is at a demographic 

and military disadvantage in the region. A 

burgeoning Turkish population as well as the Turkish 

military flexibility created by East-West detente 


has increased the perceived vulnerability of the 
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islanis to a theoretical scenario of Turkish expan- 

Sion to the West. 

The overriding concern for Greek security is there- 
fore the deterrence of any Future actions by Turkey to alter 
the status Guo. Any change in the territorial arrangements 
of the Aegean would throw into question the whole Greek 
eastern frontier. Thus while Greece itself cannot legiti- 
Mateiy attempt to alter these agreements by asserting any 
further claims (Which would also negate treaty arrange- 
ments), it cannot aitford to be at all flexible as to what it 
considers sovereign territory. Since about 30% of the Greek 
population iives on the islands or border regions of the 
Aegean (as opposed to 12.5% of the Turkish population on the 
Turkish coast) [Ref. SEewe pss; GOnerommor the reg on 1s 
tantamount to control of the eccnomic, military and communi- 
cation links which unite Greek territory. Any degradation 
of this control can Le seen by Greece as a threat to Greek 
territorial integrity. Thus, from a security standpoint the 


entire region is extremely sensitive to the Greeks. 


Pee econtimental Shelf . 


The Greek discovery of fossible oil deposits in the 
Thassos region in 1973 raised the guestion of control of the 
“continental shelf" in the Aegean Sea. On 1 November 1973, 
Dieeey c£es,;onded to Greek exploration activities in the 
region by issuing mineral explicration rignts of itS own in 
abeas Claimed by the Greeks. Turkey also published an offi- 
cial map delimiting the Turkish continental shelf west of 
the eastern Greek islands, reflecting basically a median 
jJine division in the Aegean for continentai shelf furposes. 
iieeaddition, Turkey has sent exploration ships into the 
disputed areas, the mest notable and controversial have been 
the voyages of the Candalaria in 1974 and the Sismik I (the 


foma) in 1976. The details c& developments from 1973 to 
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1979 are covered well by Wilson [ Ref. 8: pp.4fE.]. These 
actions and Turkish claims have been perceived as extremely 
provocative by the Greeks and nave led them to appeal to 
both the InternationalesCourt »sOfeduStice sand ssthe, Ui aes 
restraint of the Turks. 9 
The Greeks base their continental shelf ciamisiea 
the Geneva Convention of the Continental Shelf (29 April 
1958, entered into force 10 June 1964 and supported by 
further conventions of 1968 and similar cases concerning the 
North Sea region). Article la gives islands the same rights 
to continental sheif areas as other iand masses, barring 
other arrangements [Rert. 8: p.4}. Tuckey, on the other 
hand, not having signed the convention, clalns thatiima 
median-line arrangement is more eguitable and cites the 
"special carcumstances" paragraph of the 1958 convention sen 
SUp pCi: - 
While Greece has been adamant that the legal provi- 
Sions uphold its claims and that any arrangements concerning 
Turkish rights be based on a strict legal interpretation of 
the Geneva Convention, security perceptions have played a 
large role in the Greek outlook. Some of these are: 
die Greece cannot allow areas of Turkish control to 
Surround its island territories. Shis would repre 
sent a break in the continuity of the Eastern 
islands with the Greek mainland and would bring into 
question other issues cf control in the area. Jan, 
the Greek view, this wcula infringe on the territo- 
rial integrity of Greece and could eventually lead 


Turkey to question Greek control of the islands 


themselves. 
9For a complete SO e these issues and “tihreau: 
outcomes see References 9, ae ‘(a 
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ors Any bilateral arrangements would constitute capitu- 


lation of “legal sovereign riyhts" to the area 


(f) 


surrounding the Greek islands. Tis only a 7udge— 

ment by an international body (e.g. the ICJ) has the 

power to alter the status of the continental sheif 
in the Aegean. 

ae Until such time as further legal definitions are 
established, Greece cannot allow adverse precedents 
to be established by unilateral concessions on what 
it sees as its legitimate claims. 

Thus, the continental shelf issue has taken inpor- 
tant security implications in addition to economic ones. In 
1981 Thassos welis were-brought into production ana their 
yield has been much smaller than originally anticipated. 
Thus the economic aspects of the dispute have taken ona 
lesser importance. However, security and sovereignty issues 
will continue to play an important role in any search fora 


modus vivendi concerning the continental sheif. 


Ppeeerritorial Waters 


In 1958 the First United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea provided a new legal definition as the basis. 
for establishing territorial waters--extending the previcus 
convention of 6 miles to a new optional and acceptable 1? 
Mile limit. Should Greece at some time decide to extend the 
dimits around ail its Aegean territories, its control of 
seaspace in the Aegean would increase to 63.9%, leaving only 
26.1% of the sea aS international waters [Ref. 8: p.37}. 
This would effectively block the entire western Anatolian 
coast from free transit and would effectively set up a theo- 
meareal badrriemeto North-South sea txranSportation in the 
Aegean. Although Greece has reserved the right to exercise 
this option, the ccnsequences of such a move would be 


extremely serious. Turkey has cpenly stated that this would 
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be cause £0r wars However, Greece has used the possible 
extension of territorial waters aS a coercive point, espe- 
Cially duriny more heated periods of the continental shelf 


dispute, airspace disryutes and the 1974 Cyprus crisis. 


4. Aegean Aipspace 


The control ot Aegean airspace has become an issue 
since 1974 in a manner similar to that of the ccntinemiam 
shelf. The precipitating event was the 1974 Cyprus Crisis. 
Alieging security considerations Turkey published Notice to 
Airmen (NCTAM) 714 whicao required aircraft travelling fror 
West to East with international destinations to report to 
Turkey at the mid point of the Aegean while still in the 
Athens Flight Information Region (FfrIR). This, in the eyes 
of the Greeks during a period of severe Greek-Turkish 
tension waS seen aS an attempt to alter tne status ofr tne 
FIR and the control of the region in general. The FIR was 
originally estabiished in 1958 under the auspices of the 
International Civil Aviation Organi zataons (ie ies to facili- 
tate the movement of civil air traffic in the region outside 
Of national airspace, The eastern border of the area for 
which Greece was aSSigned responsibility was set on a median 
i4ine between the eastern Greek islands and the coast of 
Turkey. It nas taken on a Special meaning for Greece, 
however, in that it effectively encompasses all of Greek 
territory under a single point cf Greek control, and it came 
to be largely coterminous with pre-1974 NATO military air 
control responsibility delineation. The Greeks have viewed 
control of the Aegean airspace from the standpoint of terri- 
torial Gombaigias wands unfortunately for ECAO, the (ae 
happens to correspond to these views. Thus, NOTAM 714 could 
be seen aS an attempt py Turkey to create a break in conmu- 
nication between the Greek mainland andthe territorial 


airspace of the islands (set unilateraliy by Athens as 10 
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Miles surrounding its islands in 1931). sEeece, citing 
Pessiole Confusion “arising from conflicting csontrol proce- 
dures, published NOTAM 1157 (September 1974) which declared 
the Aegean airspace unsafe for civil air tvraific. insta 
1980, when both NOTAMS were cancelled, international air 
traffic ceased in the Aeyean region. 

Although the initial issues have since died down, 
the principles of the dispute have remained inportant for 
general Greek security perceftions. Piero wigan t | of 
perceived Turkish expansionist desires, any redrawing of the 
airspace control resfensibilities is seen as an attempt to 
isolate the eastern islands and change the status of control 
in the region. Pow lson has» pointed out, "Although miii- 
tary security considerations may have been a factor in the 
airspace dispute...the dispute appears rather to be about 
national status which has come to be identified with the 
Means frets. G6: po.i2Z)] In a Simiiar manner, tne corollary 
issues of the Greek 10-mnile airspace limit and the extension 
of tne control zone around the island of Limnos have been 
Matters of Greek-Turkish friction. All these issues have 
brought a continuous series of charges and countercharyes 
. over alleged violaticns, provocations and harassment by the 


Gwe cCcuntries. 


5. Aegean Balance of Power 


in the laght of Greek perceptions of the "Eastern 
Threat," the important Greek security interest in defense of 
the regional status quo and in the increasing distrust in 
the ability of former security arrangements to provide for 
all of Greece's security needs, Greece has seen the need to 
increase itS own derense capabilities. As the threat 
perception has recently evolved from the 1950's and in iight 
of a perceived increase in Turkish aggressiveness in the 


Begqion, Greece has undertaken to build up its military 


5) 


strength to a point where it believes it can deter a hypo- 
theticai "next move" by Turkey Similar to the 1974 Turxish 
CYPrUS OLfeLratione. 

This policy of Aegean deterrence has taken two 
Daeise The first consideration has been to strengthen the 
immediate defense of the eastern oporder regions. This has 
inciuded the strengthening of the military defenses of some 
of the Greek islands off the coast of Turkey. While Turkey 
naS viewed this as  frovocative and in contravention of 
existing treaties, Greece has countered by pointing out the 
offensive nature of the so-called Turkish “Aegean Army" and 
has cited overriding defensive security considerations in 
its actions. [See Ret. 8:2) pO-Gsi) 6 medowa tice 

The second, more long-term action has been to keep a 
watchful eye on military aid and arms going to Turkey 
(primarily from the United States but aiso from other coun- 
tries such as Germany), and to try to keep that coming to 
Greece at a commensurate, albeit lower, level. The goai is 
to balance the Greek defensive capability with the perceived 
Military potential of Turkey. This has invoived tne United 
States arms transfer and military aid levels primarily. 
Greece, in attempting to maintain the balance, has Valid 
the issue to numerous other issues which affect U.S. inter- 
ests in the area. In essence, as both countries admit, a 
small and costly arms race has developed on the two sides of 


the Aegean. 


The issue of control of NATO military forces in the 
Aegean region has come to incorforate and essentially repre- 
sent the other disputes between the two regional allies. In 
the attempt to reintegrate Greece into the military arm of 
NATO, Greek-Turkish disputed issues have been at the heart 


of some of the difficulties emeogmnterea- Lt aswethis 2se06e 


So 


(a particular problem since the 1974 Greek withdrawal and 
the beginniny of efforts to find a plan oc reintegration 
Since 1975) in which interests of Greece, Turkey and the 
Alliance coincide and sometimes conflict. The events of 
1974 have complicated the issue and have led to serious 
weerrewlties im the establishment Of smooth continuity of 
eomt rol. These difficulties, even with the reentry of 
Greece foe rile in) Om partrertpation in 1980, “have yet to be 
fully overcome. They can be Seen aS a direct result of the 
unresolved basic Greek-Turkish regional disputes. 

Prior to 1974, NATO regional air forces were under 
the local control of the Sixth Allied Tactical Air Force (6 
hier) located in Izmir, Turkey. Within this arrangement 
Greek and Turkish officers coordinated air operations in the 
area under allied Supervision. Essentially, Greek officers 
had responsibility for most of the Aegean Sea reyion froma 
line running approximately along the eastern border of the 
Athens FIR (about half way between the eastern Greek islands 
and the Turkish coast) and extending to the west. A coordi- 
hation zone was established either side of the line in which 
Mit ary air Operations information would be mutually 
meported, After the 1974 withdrawal of Greek forces fron 
NATO, this arrangement was no longer valid and while Greek 
forces were placed under autonomous Greek control, NATO 
forces were, in 1977, placed under the control of Turkish 
Generals with American advisors. This gave Turkey tacit 
Somtrol of allied air security operations inh areas 
Surrounding Greek territory. 

Pre-1974 control of allied Aegean naval forces 
suffered similarly, freviously being coordinated under the 
command of a Greek admiral. After 1974, various plans have 
been tried, including the "task force" concept, in which the 
allied commander possessing the majority of naval forces in 


the region at the time of a contingency would be assigned 
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control of all area allied naval f08&Ges TLegardleseuee. 
nMationality. 

The Greek poSition on the issue of the reestablish- 
ment of allied military control arrangements in the area has 
paraileled and been linked to their other positions in the 
area. Greece, for security reasons which extend beyond the 
NATO threat perception, haS not seen it possible to subnit 
to any arrangements which would expand even the hint of 
Turkish control or responsibility for military defense of 
the areas in, on, or around any of itS territories. Turkish 
military control in the Aegean would be seen as an altera- 
tion of the status of Greek Sovereignty in the area and even 
the sharing of intelligence could be, in some Greek percep- 
tions, misused against Greek interests. The extension of 
any Turkish control over the dezenSive arrangements for the 
eastern Greek islands and their surrounding areas would 


bring into question Greek control of the islands themselves. 


De. U.~S./NATO MILITARY FACILITIES IN GREECE 


Since the end of World War II, the United States has 
established or helped develop a large number of defense- 
related facilities in the Mediterranean. As of 1979, 199 of 
these were actively maintained ry the United States, 24 of 
which are located in Greece. [fef. 12: p.47] In times of 
war, these facilities are designed to support the NATO mili- 
tary effort. In times of peace they are almost all operated 
by the United States, solely or in conjunction with the host 
country, to serve both allied and 3.S. defense interests and 
Support. 

The authority for the establishment of the U.S. instal- 
lations came originally from Article 3 of the NATO Charter, 
which authorized NATO members to make bilaterai arrangements 


to enhance the defenses of the alliance. A little overa 
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year after Greece acceded to NATO (15 February 1952) an 
agreement was concluded which provided the general basis for 
the establishment of U.S./NATO facilities in the country.1° 
Implementing this agreement, numerous technical agreements 
have been concluded which regulate the U.S. military activi- 
ties at the bases and deal with such items as force defloy- 


ments, exercises, Status of forces, inteliigence activities, 


and oferations plans. Nearly all of these agreements are 
classified. 
Under the auspices of these agreements, the major 


installations created were: 

ivr The Souda Bay (Crete) naCIiMit — ShOvVLGI nerd Large 
airfield and extensive port facilities primariiy 
important for the storage of fuel and ammunition for 
the U.S. and NATO naval forces in the area and @s a 
Staging base for Allied air &issions. St pew e mt 
anchorage is available to accommodate the entire 
U.S. 6th Fleet. In addition the NATO missile firing 
range nearby (NAMFI) 1s important for the traininy 
and exercise cf NATO forces. 

Dye Iraklion Air Station (Crete) is primarily important 
for reconnaissance and electronic Surveillance 
facilities which monitor Soviet military activities 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

5. Helienikon Air Base (at Athenai airport in Athens) 
is primarily an administrative center and logistics 
Support base. 

He Nea MaKIi comMunications center (near Marathon} isa 


major link in the U.S. Defense Communication System. 


10The official title 1S "Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Greece Concerning 
M9530? pao —Uhtehentered into force on 12 October 
W353 . Polenepe. oo-oo COntains a Copy. } 
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Several otner important communication siteS serve 
the 6th Fleet and NATO Mediterranean conmmunicataee 
networks. 

a Five NADGE (NATO Air Defense Ground Environment) 
early warning sites are located at dispersed pcints 
in northern Greece to monitor Warsaw Pact military 
activity. 

All these facilities are still operational. Fhile at the 
outset mainiy operated solely by the United States, they are 
now generally Greek- administered facilities with U.S. units 
operating as tenants. 

In 1976 an agreement was initialled which was to amend 
the 1953 agreement and bring it more in iine with tke 
changed strategic environment and Greek interests [see Ref. 
13: p.87]. This was alSostiedeto a emplitary and paekagemaa 
was to provide closer Greek control of the U.S. operations 
in Greece. The agreement paralleled an earlier U.S.-Turkish 
agreement of the same year. These agreements vere never 
implemented, however, and according to most observers the 
original agreements remain in effect. Since the original 
ajyreement was very vague, the actual operational status of 
the U.S. facilities has been modified over the years through 
amendment of technical agreements. “At this writing a new 
agreement has been initialled but has not yet been placed in 
LOEGEes 

Nuclear weapons in Greece and their associated support 
facilities come under separate agreements. As the agreement 


points out, they are tied to allied defense considerations: 


Considering that [The 0.S. and Greece} are both partici- 
ating together ih an international arrangement pursuant 
Oo which they are makiny substantial and material 

contributions Co "theses mutual. defense and 

security...jand] considering that their mutual security 
and defense require that they be poe nee to meet the 
contingencies of nuclear wartares—.. [Rei 1 pe 
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This treaty went into force on 171 august 1959, and provides 


for the existence of NATO defense related nuclear weapons in 


Greece. it also provided for the transfer of hon-nuclear 
pants, (eekeljab stove ly security and cooperation concerning 
U.S.-produced weapons systems in Sreece. It 1s the exact 


duplicate of an agreement sigred wath Turkey less than a 
Hemen pLLOL. Since the existence of nuclear weapons in 
Greece has recently become a prominent political issue, it 
is important to note nere that this issue, by virtue of 
these separate agreements, in not necessarily ‘formally 
connected with any of the other military facilities agree- 
ments mentioned above. 

In general, the issue of the J.S. facilities in Greece 
is baSically separate from the Greek-Turkish issues andis 
only indirectly related to NATO. Primarily it invoives 
direct security relations between Greece and the Unitea 
States. As the environment within which these arrangements 
operate has changed from the days of the Korean war to the 
days of the Harmel report, the NATO/U.S. facilities issue in 
Greece has also evolved. It has become symptomatic of 
larger changes which have taken place due to a variety of 
changes in the Greek security environment, the realm of 
bilateral relations and relations with NATO. The evolution 
has also been sensitive to changes in the larger gloval 
security environment. Established originaily as an inte- 
grated part of the perception cf the Soviet threat and the 
needs of mutual or collective defense, the Greek view o£ the 
pases has evolved as the Greek security perceptions have 
Changed. Characteristically, whiie the U.S. strategic 
interests in the region have remained reiativeiy consistent 
(the bases being established to support these interests 
among others), Greek interests have tended to diverge rron 


those conceived in the early post-war period. 
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In the Greek perception, the bases have taken on not 
only a security Significance but have become associated also 
with the legacy of certain histcrical political liabi7Tijeiee 
Some see the bases aS no ilcnger representing the true 
security picture in Greece, as a vulnerability in the face 
of a perceived Turkish threat, a political iiability in the 
area of divergent U.S.-Greek policies toward the Middle 
Fast, and a representation of former dependency relation- 
Ships which are presently being reevaluated. If the rela- 
tionship and purposes of the bases cannot be changed to 
better serve perceived Greek needs, then they remain merely 
visible representations of of the infringement of foreign 
powers on Greek internal sovereignty and former arrangements 
which have, to some, become discredited in the last couple 
of decades. Thus, they become symbols of foreign interfer- 
ence in the evolution of a more independently secure and 
Maturing Greece. As the perception of the Soviet threat has 
diminished, so the meaning of the bases in defense of the 
new Greek concerns which have taken its place has changed. 

It 1S interesting to note that the development o£ the 
bases issue in Greece closely parallels that in Turkey. 
Three reasons might be brought out for this. The obvious 
one is that they were established for the same reasons. The 
second is that more recently they have become in both coun- 
tries to be viewed more as instruments of U.S. policy and 
serving only U.S. anterests and have been tied to other 
country interests such as U.S. military aid. Thar d1 Yopemtiite 
bases issue has come to represent a yeneral trend in similar 
artangements especialiy noticeable in the Mediterranean 
area. There 1S a general drive toward more independence, - 
modernization and reassessment or security needS Which aas 
generaily meant the erosion of former dependent relation- 
ships of the earlier, post- World War II coid-war monochro- 


Matic era. 
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As. INTRODUCTION 


Some of the basic connections between issues of internal 
politics, external politics and security in Greece have 
already been indicated. It remains to be seen how these 
connections actually work out in forming the bases and char- 


acter of Greek security policy in the specific programs of 





the two major parties (PASOK and New Democracy) as they 
deveioped since 1974. This charter explores the issues fron 
the point of view of one of the two major politicai forces 
which developed during the 1974-1981 period--New Democracy 
(ND) . 

This chapter deals with the evolution of the New 
Democracy program under the guidance Of Konstantinos 
Karamanlis (during his tenure aS Prime Minister fron 
November 1974 to May 1980) and the follow-on government of - 
George Rallis (1980-1981). The basic security policies of 
the New Democracy Jjovernment will be viewed through the 
prism of the three basic security concerns as elaborated in 


miemoackground Section of this work (Chapter 2). Initially, 


internal security andthe threat from the "North" will De 
handied briefly. Then the focus will be turned to the 
"Eastern Threat" (Greek-Turkish) i1ssues--Cyprus, and the 
Aegean Sea disputes. Pacey mNALO Conneccion and U.S. 


Military bases in Greece will be discussed as they apply to 
New Democracy policies. 

ND and PASOK were, of course, not the only active polit- 
ical forces in Greece during this time. Indeed, while ND 
seemed to dominate the political picture (albeit with dinmizn- 


ishing majorities) until 1981 it was not until the elections 


a 


of Novemser, 1977, that PASOK actually became the legitimate 
opposition party. The results ci the 1974 national election 
gave the party of George Mavros, the Center Union New Forces 
(EK-~ND), considerable strength. As it turned out, however, 
EK-ND policies were oniy Minimaily distinguishable fron 
those of ND in the realm of foreign and security policy 
(alt hough some minor divergences occurred in some internal 
issues). This and the EK-ND's uitimate defeat under the new 
title of EDIK (Union of the Democratic Lert in eme 
elections of 1977, make it of secondary importance for this 
study's purposes. A number of smaller parties nave competed 
in elections but with little success. (In November, 1974, a 
total of 8 identified parties participated, and in 1977 the 
humber had risen to 14. These included factions of the 
newly legalized communist parties) (Ref. 1: Appendix Bl]. 
Additionally, the smaller parties have teuded to have a 
reduced influence in the Greek Vouli (Parliament) due to the 
system of "reinforced proportional representation." Under 
this system, the parties polling over 17% are augmented with 
representatives according to a complicated proportional 
Form ular This system tends to enlarge the power of the 
larger parties in parliament while it tends to give smaller 
parties less representation than their actual polling 
percentages would suggest.i1! As can be seen, however, this 
system has the effect or stabilaiziny the fragmenting effects 
of a strictly proportional representation systen. 

It 1s from the historical perspective that the conti- 
nuity of the ND party and the rapid rise of the "novel" 


PASOK party are of interest. Concern from this research 


Z1An example from the November 17 elections of 1974 
shows that while PASOK received 13% of the vote, a respect- 
able SRO eee it only received 12 out of 300 total sea vom 
the Youli while ND received 54.4% of the vote and 220 Seats. 
While PASOK received only 7% fewer votes than the number two 
sts EX-ND, it received 48 fewer seats) [Reis 
P- Je 
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Perspective and the perspective of most policy makers 
interested in Greece and Western ainterests in the Southeast 
NATO region, has dictated tne comparison or these two 


parties as representatives of Greek political trends. 


B. NEW DEMOCRACY AND GREEK SECURITY, 1974-1981 
1. mergence of New Democracy and its Policies 
ae The Interim Government of Karanmanlis. 


Me emp... MONmtnce drtternoon or July 22, 1974, 
the political and military leaders of Greece assembied in 
the former Greek parliament buiiding. Most or the personal- 
ities represented the perpetuation of the Greek military 
regime which had controlled Greece since the 1967 Greek 
ie at yY COUP. Although some of the original faces were 
Missing, these people had been influential in carrying out 
the 7-year regime's suppression of Greek democracy, whicn on 
this day had simply collapsed. Faced with the effects of 
one of the most humiliating political disasters ever perpe- 
trated in Greece, the abortive coup against President 
Makarios of Cyprus; faced with the invasion of the island by 
Turkey, Ceol they Rad Areams OL annexing tO tie 
Helienic motherland; faced with a military completely inca- 
pacitated by seven years of politicization and purges; taced 
with a collapsing economy and increasingly open and iess 
Gent collable popular dissent; faced with outrage from a 
large number of their Greek brothers in Cyprus and almost 
fever sal world condemnation, this group had to finally race 
Pedi ity. Their adventure was over. The President, Phaidon 
Gizikis, had taken it upon himself to BAPE cla hee ONE LOL) Of 
the government back to the civilians, and after some delib- 
eration and bargaining (especially by a close coileague of 


Karamanlis, Mr. Evangelos Averoif), the call went to Paris, 
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where Konstantinos Karamanlis was in self-imposed exile. 
Stepping out onto Greek soil on July 23 for the first time 
in 11 years, it appeared that Karamanlis had done some soul- 
searching and had also kept at least One E1inger on eee 
public pulse of Greece. In his first words, he declared 
himself "at the disposal of the nation to restore normality 
and achieve national reconciliation." [Ret.1} In this 
Simple statement, Karamanlis' ferceptions of Greek internal 
needs were clear. No fiery rhetoric about attacking Turks 
and avenging Hellenism, or the like, was heard; instead he 
saw his mission and majorc challenge as the metamorphosis of 
Greek political culture toward democratic stability. To 
quell the centrifugal internal forces which had caused hin 
to resign the premiership over an argument with the former 
king and caused him deep disillusionment with Greek politics 
on more than one occasion, the forces which brouyht the 
unmanageability of the feuding farties in the mid-1960's andad 
finally led to the 1967 military coup, Karamanlis was now 
resolved to apply a steady hand of political discipline, 
moderation, and maturity. Given the multitude of problems 
besetting the nation at that point, this was no easy task. 
For a number of reasons, political levelheadedness and firn 
resolve were the only guaiities which could bring the pieces 
back together. The contemporaneous Portuguese example was a 
lesson well taken and the Greek armv's tanks were still on 
the outskirts of Athens. As one official put it, “em 
relapse of the anomaly [junta] would lead tne nation to 
disaster.” | hetss ] 

This basic threat to Greek security, the threat 
of internal collapse, .became the focus of Karamanlis' 
efforts in the early days after his return. The unprece- 
dented manner in which the junta had collapsed provided a 
unigue environment to advance the aims of kKaramanlis' 


interim "Government of National Unity," established on July 
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24. The junta had not pdeen Overthrown by an opposing. force, 
but had ignominiously crumbled under the weight of its own 
ineptitude. Mais eleaneethdteenoO One™ faction could clain 
primacy over another for having "saved" the nation. Indeed, 
demands from within the army and government itself had 
created pressure for a return to civilian government [Rer. 
i p. 3388 }. 

The personal credentials of Karamaniis also 
served him well in this respect. At the time, he wasa 
weli-known and apparently broadly well-liked migure . 
Premier of Greece from 1955 to 1963, he presided over an 
unprecedented period of stable conservative government which 
brought a cegree of prosperity to Greece.!* His resignation 
in 1963 as a result of disagreement with the King marked hin 
as a person of independent integrity, against foreign inter- 
vention, which to many, the King had represented. He had 
openly criticized the government of the coup on several 
occaSions and had always been irritated by the typical radi- 
calism and confrontations of Greek politics. In his own 
rather forceful style, Karamanlis pointed this out prior to 
the 1974 elections by lecturing to the opposition that, an 
irresponsible political "mentality has led to the downfall 
of democracy befrore.... Democracy 1S not only threatened by 
tanks. It is threatened even more by tne demagogy which 
Meaaqs to the tanks." [Ref. 5] LOmestoport: him in his 
efforts, Karamanlis filled his cabinet with like-minded 
Mlo2sters with impeccable anti-junta and centrist conserva- 
tive credentials, among them prominent political fiygures 


from former governments. 


a a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


*<LOuliS points out that “between 1922 and 1936 Greece 
had experienced 22 mayor cabinet changes and 17 changes in 
effective executive; etween 19846 and 1951 9...changes had 
Peeunred ana between 1955 and 1962 only 3...." (Ref 1: p.55) 
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While the Cyprus prcblem was externally the most 
pressing, and other Greek-Turkish disputes over the Aegean 
Sea issues were menacing, Karamanlis realized that he could 
not attack these issues without a stabilized and unified 
political base at home. The junta porought discredit among 
European allies and isolation and humiliation in the world 
political arena, and only a stable democratic government 
could garner tne support needed from other nations in 
Greece's time of trouble. He therefore took immediate steps 
to secure political stability at» home. Some of these 
included: 

es Freeing all political prisoners and reinstating the 
citizenship of dissidents exiled by the junta. 

oe Reinstating freedom of the press (while urging 
moderation). 

Sr Legalizing the Communist parties (outlawed since 
1947) and allowing them to publish their newSpapers. 

4, Depriving the ESA (the Greek military police) of 
most of its powers. 

Bye Replacing nearly all junta-installed local district 
preiates with their former civilian counterparts. 

Karamanlis made it clear, however, that it was 
not open season for radicalism. While the Cyprus crisis was 
a major external security concern to be dealt with, it did 
provide the interim government opportunities to check scme 
problems associated with the return to democracy. One 
example of this is that Karamaniis was able to maintain 
order under martial law while advocating democracy. This 
waS justified outwardly by the exigencies of the Cyprus 
crisis and the fear of possible direct confrontation witha 
Turkey. Privately, however, - there was no doubt that he 
intended to maintain strict public order and move quickly to 


queil any violence with "merciless severity." 
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A second example was the generai military mobi- 
lization called in order to face any possible Turkish 
threat. Among other effects, the mobilization moved much of 
the Third Army Corps from the Athens area toward the 
Thracian border. This not only removed the "tanks," a 
symbol of the fallen junta regine, rrom the Athens area, but 
preoccupied an otherwise possiltly volatile segment of the 
Army officer corps, whose insecurity arising, from the 
removal of most of their top commanders in mid-August, was a 
potential source of military reaction. The "national 
crisis" of Cyprus made it easier to retain firm control over 
the populace andthe army, and to facilitate a smoother 
transition to democratic government [Rer. 6: p.38}. 

(See yaswealsoeLor purposes of ational political 
unity that Karamanlis decided to pull Greek forces out of 
the antecgrated WNATO command., (This will be discussed in 
greater detaii later.) /Paced with an untenable situation in 
Mypeus7{a Greek military response would most certainly bea 
easter. and capituidation wcuid be political suicide), 
Pee naniis chose to channel Greek feelings of humiliation 
and rfrustration toward a scapegoat and restore Greek pride. 
Capitalizing on the growing anti-Americanism, which could be 
eaSily transiated to "anti-NATOisn," he formally notified 
the alliance that Greek forces would no longer participate 
in the integrated military command of NATO. In one decisive 
move he undercut the more vocal left opposition who had been 
Qemepangd Up public Opinion against the U.S. for itsS support 
Gf the former junta, Mies fal be Geer acie to prevent the 
Tuckish invaSion of Cyprus and its perceived pro-Turkish 
tilt,” This action also allayed and transferred any feelings 
of guilt to an external bogevman and consolidated a broad 
spectrum of public opinion behind an apparently assertive, 


nationalistic unifying governmental force. 
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Four steps remained for KaramaniilsS in his 
program for poli ti Cad sstabua rte Bia eSaege ne had to form a 
legitimate democratic government. In October free elections 
were called for, held on November 17. Second, tne perennial 
probiem which had deeply polarized Greek society and had 
teen the source of instability at least since the "great 
schism" of the early 20th century--the guestion of the Greek 
Monarchy--had to be finaily and resolutely soived. A 
nationai referendum was to ne scheduled not later than 45 
days after the national eiections. It was held on December 
8, returning 69.2% of the votes for a republic and only 
30.8% for the monarchy [Ref. 1: p.63]}]. This waS seen as an 
unmistakable signpost for the future direction of Greek 
political development. Third, a new constitution had to be 
drafted to replace the 1952 eccnstitution (in effect since 
the fall of the junta). Karamanlis envisioned this document 
as strengthening the authority of the government while 
ensuring a strong democracy. This was effected in 1975. 
Finally, to strengthen Greek democratic ties to Europe and 
help insure the perpetuation of Western democracy in Greece, 
Karamanlis immediately reactivated Greek association with 
the European Economic Community, seeking fuil membership, 
not only as a potential economic benefit, but a politieam 
Maneuver to achieve greater voice in European affairs and to 
supplant "superpower" (U0.S.) domination with a viable 
Western alternative of Support. 

Thus through various decisive Maneuvers, 
Karamanlis and his deputies of the interim government of 
national unity laid the foundation for a potentially more 
stabie and secure democratic government in Greece. Combined 
With the remarkable degree of political restraint and. 
maturity demonstrated by the Greek populace during tne tran- 
Sl tren, and Karamanlis' carefully measured delicacy in 


removing the threat of reaction within the nilitary, which 
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Gould "bring back the tanxs," the new Greek state had appar- 


ently passed a milestone on the road to poiitical naturity. 


Deon tat)! Oe Oo New Democracy (ND) : General 


Policies. 


On September 26, 1974, acting Prime Minister 
Konstantinos Karamanlis formed the New Democracy Party, 
after decreeing the resumpticn Se pOli tical acltiviry. 
Emphasis was placed at the outset on the "newness! of the 
party, intending to imply that the party was not simply a 
reincarnation of Karamanlis‘ broad right conservative 
Wational Radical Union (ERE) of the 1950's. New Democracy 
was to be a party shifted to the center (left of the conser- 
vative spectrun), and indeed it was perceived as such both 
mrt s dater policies and ain the fact that many tar- 
rightists chose to oppose the party in the 1974 and 1977 
elections. Although the party had no ciear or specific 
platform, Karamanlis listed the pressing problems which had 
to be deait with: (1) to reorganize the administration of 
the country, which was in chaos after the fall of the junta, 
(2) to bolster the econony, (23) to seek a solution to the 
Cyprus problem, (4) to contain Turkish aggressiveness, and 
(5) to restore discipline to the army [Ref. 5]. It is note- 
worthy that three out of the five major problems deal essen- 
tially witn internal problems, while only two have to do 
With external threats. This 1S perhaps a key to. under- 
Standing Karamanlis' view of Greek security. No matter how 
serious Greece's external problems were made to seen, his 
program reflected the fact that internal stability was a 
critical support for dealing with the external threat and 
overcoming the previous turbulence in Greek poiiticai life. 
Hinging on this was the drive for independence from direct 
foreign influences, which could not be realized unless some 


sort of internal stability and security were achieved. fThe 
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argument was that Greek political culture had allowed 
foréign penetration through its divisive and paternalistic 
character. In summing up’ the New Democracy program, Ge 
Sulzberger outlines the apparent goals of its leader aiter 
the 1974 election by listing seven points, only one of which 
deals with the external probiem of Cyprus. The rest under- 
take to calm political passions and modernize political anc 
social life, draft a constitution with a strong executive 
and strong central democratic gcvernment, reorganize admin- 
istrative and educational systems, take drastic, perhaps 
unpopular economic measures to relieve economic problems, 
and hoid a referendum to begin a new political life 
featuring a more progressive attitude [Ref. 7]. 

From a new position of nationals» strenguy 
Karamanlis' foreign pelicy was to be grounded in the ideas 
of (1) national independence, (2) security, and (3) dignity. 
This was also to be supported by a strong arnay. /Karananlis* 
credentials in the first element were estabiished through 
his assertive withdrawal of Greece from NATO and his ques- 
tioning of U.S. miiitary bases on Greek soil;/in the second 
by his uncorpromising attitude cn issues such as the sover- 
eignty of the Aegean islands; and the third by his desire to 
become a participating and "equal" member of international 
organizations such as the Eurofean Community (EC) and his 
Support of the U.N. and the JInternationai Court in resolu- 
tion of disputes. However, a military buildup was necessary 
to insure the credibility of Greek foreign policy and allow 
a more independent security policy to succeed. He therefore 
Showed restraint in purging the army to aliay its fears of 
political retribution and essentially absolved the general 
mass of the officer corps from any wrongdoing. 

With these goals, New Democracy recorded a 
considerable VCO ieee the November 1974 national 


elections. It received a comfortable majority of the seats, 
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mnoeeout of 300, Wheich would allow it to proceed with its 
programs virtually unrestricted. The elections coming 
guickly after the junta's fall, the myriad of problems which 
Karamanlis had tackled with some apparent initial success, 
along with the confident and charismatic assertiveness of 
his leadership--all served to muffle the opposition. The 
major opponents often found themselves agreeing with many of 
the New Democracy programs. The more radical leftist 
parties, being split and weak, barely registered. The only 
really new arrival on the Greek political scene, PASOK, had 
little time to organize and consolidate any formidable 
support. The vote for Karamanlis, while it represented a 
vote for the charismatic leader who had steadied the country 
during a hypercritical transiticnal period, was also gener- 
ally a vote for prudence and moderation in the face of 
multiple perceived threats, including the possible return of 
the Greek military dictatorship and Turkish aggression. it 
was also a well-distributed vote indicating widespread 
Support. Grasping this mandate and the even more decisive 
Mandate for a republican government in the December 8 refer- 
endun, Karamanlis proceeded to puild up the country's 
internal strength through aggressive economic policies, 
eweepang “de-juntification" of the civil service and educa- 
tion, labor reforms, nationalizations of certain industries 
and constitutional reform. All these measures were designed 
to once and for all secure Greece aS a stable democracy, 
able to assert itself confidentiy and with some degree of 
independence on the international scene. 

The four main objectives of the New Democracy 
party after 1974 were to be: "to tackle the ‘national’ 
isis (Cyprus ], to re-establish and solidify democratic 
rule, to give the country a strong government, and to make a 
powerful moderate party a force in Greek politics." [Ref. 1: 


p.59] It is also Significant that Karamanlis had abandoned 
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the paSSionate anti-communism of his former years. TAs 
worked to his favor in three ways: it represented a modern 
attitude of detente, and allowed hin to pursue a_ nore 
vigorous and independent foreign policy; it showed the 
government not afraid to "embrace all Greeks" including the 
Greek Communists within its modern democratic structure; and 
1t avoided the shopworn appelation to the cold-war "comau- 
hist threat" which the junta had so freguently misused. New 
Democracy, during its first three years, "concentrated its 
attention on four frents; strengthening democracy, achieving 
socio-economic progress, changing the basic structures o£ 
the educational system and tackiing foreign policy issues." 
[ Rete p-54j] In assessing the accomplishments in the 
first three of these areaS, Marios Evriviades sums uf the 
rather impressive results for the first three years of the 


New Democracy: 


Under his [Karamanlis'] leadership, the army was depoli- 
ticized and the foundations for parliamentary rule Weg. 
re-established with the passage o£ the new Greek consti- 
tution. The life of the average Greek had also i1mpro mee 
considerably. The rate of inflation nad been reduced 
from 80% to about 14%, average wages were doubled 
through a bold incomes’ policy; and there was fuli 
employment and booming consumer demand. There was 

feenele py an atmosphere of unprecedented persona 
freedom. [Ref. 8: p. 


sists Dene PRarananiis® domestic. record wasS positive. 


With internal security steadily improving in this manner, 
Greece could attend more confidently to its foreign policy 
concerns, the fourth front listed above. 

In foreign policy, Karamanlis sought mainly to 
free Greece from over-dependence on a Single power, espe- 
cially the United States. Rather, diversity became the key 
and a multilateral policy was the way in which to avoid 
possible foreign penetration and interference’ which had 
become a permanent negative mythology in Greece. T das 


mythology ailowed Greeks to transfer some of Greece's own 
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problems to the shoulders of the "great powers." It also 
reinforced the beliefs (probably partly substantiable) tnat 
mage pLObliems Of “Greece were an a large part due to its over- 
dependence on a patron power which handicapped its relations 
with others, did nct support Greece in time of need, and 
generally seemed to frustrate Greek national interests. }3 
Karamanlis, while still remaining oer my 
oriented to the West, ‘was determined to Lead his adolescent 
Greek state to political "equality" with other states. He 
turned toward Europe with the vision of participating in the 
formation of some new asSertive European arrangement free 
from superpower domination. Karamanlis stated, in conjunc- 
tion with his efforts to achieve Greek acceptance as a fuil 
member of EC, that he wanted to belong to a "united, 
Atiantic Europe, sovereign and independent, which would 
cooperate with the United States on an equal footing." [Ref. 
9] Karamaniist foreign policy meant exploring and developing 
other ties as well, notably with Greece's Mideastern neigh- 
forse, bastern Furope and the Soviet Union. Finally, the 
crucial element in Karamanlis' foreign policy was, oma 
course, to deal with the threat from the East, specific 
aspects of which will be dealt with individually later. 
Apparent general satisfaction with the New 
Democracy programs returned Karamanlis to power in the 
National elections of 1977, aikeit with a reduced majority 
in the parliament. That his support had Legun to erode 
indicated growiny trends of discontent from the far right 
and the left.1% In 1977, the New Democracy party received 


only 41.85% of the votes, which reduced its seats to 173 (a 


13Tt is also noted on this point by many authors that 
the Greek politicians had often "invited" this external 
Support to further their own designs. 


ii emer owgienandlysis Of the poiitical issues 


Surrounding and precipatated by the 1977 elections, see Ref. 
feadPprorrliate Sections, Ref. 10 and Ref. &. 
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ioss of 42 seats). PASOK came out as the largest opposition 
party with 25.33% and 92 seats (a gain or 77). The 
Democratic Center Union (EDIK—-—z7ormerly the Center 
Union——New Forces) was the real fatality of the election. 
it received only approximately 12% of the vote and 15 seats. 
(The Communist parties mace slight gains.) The consequent 
breakup of the political center was touted by some as a 
return to polarization in Greek politics. HoweveLl, a posi- 
tive aspect may be seen in that the other major parties 
would be expected to make a grab for the center vote which 
possibly would -;revent ND and PASOK from drifting further to 
the right or left resfectively. 

Karamanlis called the 1977 elections one year 
before they were constitutionally due because, as Karamanlis 
stated, "I want a renewed popular mandate so tne government 
can have increased prestige and negotiating power." [{Ref. 
11] The prestige and power was "needed" for a stepped up 
program for dealing with externai concerns, notablv Aegean 
and Cyprus issues, NAITO, ame these. These issues were to 
increasingly occupy the center stage in the Greek foreign 
policy debate and became the focus of Karamanlis'! ND govern- 
ment after 1977. They culminated with Karamanlis' opening 
to detente with his 1979 visit to Moscow, the 1980 reentry 
into the military structure of NATO and the accession on 
January 1, 1981 of Greece to full membership in the EC [Ref. 
Tes 

The political security of the republic appar- 
entiy was on firm ground, despite considerable criticism 
from the opposition. Evidence for this is the uncharacter- 
istic political Stability shown in the orderly conduct of 
the elections Since 1974. A crucial test was seen when it 
cane time for Karamanlis to relinguish his Prime 
Ministership. This shift occurred in 19805 anid Gage 


predictions of political destabiiization. HOWeVEL, the 


DZ 


transition went.smoothly. Karamanlis, unopposed, was elected 
President on the third vote in parliament, and Seorge Faliis 
took control of ND and was asked to rora the government, 
albeit on a close vote within the party. Averoff, the main 
contender, lost by a very small margin. That Averoff threw 
his support behind Rallis indicates another aspect of 
increasing stability in Greece. Time, if nothing eise, was 
Found to take its toll on the support of NL. Forces bound 


to erode ND support were pointed out by Mario Nodiano: 


meee ™ 1055 Of the cCcharistatic leadership that Mr. 
Karamanlis had given the party...has perceptibly weak- 
ened f{ND's} pscychological appeal. The government 
Party must also ae PPro olhs OL ONULSsi1 Ol ang 
Commission, for ali the Pee) oe that have piled up, foc 
lel the anfi-western feelings its qupenen ts have peerree 
up. ESpecially at Wall suffer rom the pocketbook 
miewGreOt Intlation -..Finally there 1s the traditional 
Seeprcsumed Greek yearning for... change with a capital 
Meese jf REL. 13) 


An additional factor of impending weakness for 
ND was its apparent inability to modernize its party struc- 
ture and extend its base cown to the electorate. The char- 
ismatic leadership or Karanmanlis could not eet 10 Ve 
inagezrinitely in the face of the modern, well-organized PASOK 
political machine. As the left became stronger, issues 
became more hotly detkated. 

The EC accession dekate 1S representative. ina 
1981 article, George Coats reforted in the Economist that 


there was a feeling that Greece was at a turning point in 


mes Moaernization: 


EC entry is seen both as a ye and 2 Symptom Of this 
i peas) PU CO Orne rS aL Powe sent omc wich iy |) tire 
@pposite-—-ah attempt by the entrenched...forces to 
Peolong their domihation. For the governmert... the 
accession represents a step not only toward moderniza- 
tion but 1S a guarantee of stability and an acceptance 
of Greece aS an equal member of the community of civi- 
lized Furopean nations rather than as a backward and 
volatile Balkan state. (Ref. 14: p.6 


We 


On this kasis, entry into the EC became an obsession in ND 
politics. Coats also points out that the debate or £C enum 
took onva "metaphysical" character in Greece, the Opposa (alam 
not focusing entirely on the economic balance sheet, but on 
issues of sovereignty and Greek independence as_ well. To 
them it would be seen as a serious compromise and 
backsliding. [Ref. 147 . 

While important internal security accompiisn- 
ments were registered by the Karamanlis--Rallis ND regine, 
one must consider the other two thirds of the Greek security 


triangle--the Northern threats and the Eastern threats. 


2. Karamanlis and the Northern Threat 


For Greece, there is no eScaping the threat from the 
North. In earlier years it was the prime consideration. The 
fear of communist aggression frem tne north ied Greece into 
NATO, and Greek defense was defined in terms of Securing 
Greece from northern agyression and internal communist 
infiltration. The events of 1974, however, marked a turning 
point in Greece's northern relations and threat perceptions, 
the seriousness of which is often overlooked. It is perhaps 
oniy in the context of detente between the superpowerS@eaa. 
Greek-Turkish disputes could have reached today's propor- 
tions. And it was the fall of the junta and the foreign 
policy of Karamanlis which allowed detente to come belatedly 
to Greece. (Initial contacts were, however, made bv the 
junta with Greece's Balkan neighbors, in an effort to seex 
foreign contacts after receiving effective diplomatic ostra- 
cism from Yestern European countries.) Greece could not 
ignore the Balkan portion of its heritage, a heritage of 
conflict vacillating from time to time toward cooperation. 
Numerous outstanding security issues within the Balkan 
neignborhood, including the Macedonian guestion involving 


Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, the Northern Epirus ard 
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femoraties assueS witn Albania, Eastern Yugoslavia and 
Western Bulgarian occmmerciai access, and the traditional 
Bulgarian aesires in Thrace (which they have from time to 
time realized)--ali are examples of issues which could 
possibly be ameliorated through diplomatic efforts. The 
resoluticn or defusing of some of these issues would have 
important benefits for Greek security. 

The Balkan efforts cannot pe seen outside the 
context of the Western alignment of Greece. That the whole 
issue of security in the Balkan countries is related in part 
to Greece's NATO orientation was recalled by George Mavros, 
Foreign Minister in the interim 1974 government. He 
reflected that "the first complaints we got after we puiled 
out of NATO were from Rumania and Red China" [Ref. 15] Tito 
is aiso known to have been concerned lest Greece guit its 
relationship with the West [Ref. 16}. Anti-Western devel- 
opments in Greece definitely have repercussions on the 
future relations of ccuntrieS such aS Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania with the Soviet Union. A Greece not firmly 
aligned to the West would definitely decrease the bargaining 
power of Balkan Communist countries trying to maintain their 
semi-independent status. For Greece, too, an active Baikan 
policy without the ultimate security guarantee of the U.S. 
and NATO would certainly causé€ a reassessment of Balkan 
Pelaey in Moscow, to the detriment of Greek national 
independence. 

Two of Karamanlis' three tenets of Greek external 
relations, national independence and national security, were 
well served by what has been dubbed Greece's "Nordpolitik." 


Karamanlis' Balkan efforts also "bore the stamp of the Greek 


Prine Minister's own diplomatic style. It is essentiaiiy 
personalized, high level, and aims at improvement of the 
Peat ical climate in the region" {Ref. 17 j. ft iS Wit 


these considerations in mind that one can view Karamanlis'* 
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bilateral and multilateral Balkan efforts. Beginning @aen 
1975 Karamanlis traveled to all the Balkan countries (except 


Turkey) to establish relationships [Ffef. 17: p.161]. These 


visits have since been reciprocated. The culminaticn of 
bilateralism with the "North" was the Karamanlis-Brezhnev 
meeting in Moscow in 1979. Throughout this period, recip- 


rocal visits have fostered bilateral initiatives with all 
Greece's Balkan neighbors and with the Soviet Union. 
Multilateralism was a decidedly more elusive goal for 
Karamaniis. However, with his typical aggressive statesman- 
Ship, he managed to convene two Balkan conferences; the 
first in Athens in 1978, the second in Ankara in 1979. The 
growing uncertainties as to Soviet intentions as a result of 
Several incidents, most notably the then extremely important 
guestion of Yugoslavia after Tito, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the Iranian revolution and the Polish crisis, 
seemed to cool Balkan multilateral efforts ({ Ref. Tear 
However, persistent efforts throughout the 1974-1981 period 
resuited in the achievement of many bilateral contacts and 
took many of Greece's northern security issues off the crit- 
1cal Liste 

The effects of this pclicy on Greek security are 
most notable. Through Karamanlis' own "bridgebuilding" 
policy, many economic, cultural, and political links were 
created with Balkan neighbors. They have even resulted in 
some limited defense-related agreementS with Yugoslavia 
ese 5) Se The objective was stated by the Greek Prime 
Minister: "My vision is of a Balkan penninsula that will be 
an area of permanent peace. The network of friendly Balkan 
relations will create a system cf Balkan cooperation " [Ref. 
Wee pe bode The logical security benefit of this pclicy is 
the reduction, by political and diplomatic means, of 


Northern threat. 
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The existence of a credible security threat fron 
some external source has been "tthe midwife of intra-Balkan 
Seepe Fratton. "= For Yugoslavia, ier example, the increase of 
Soviet aggressiveness Lowder nat veountrye@ehas historically 
led toa corresponding warmth in Yugoslav approaches to 
Greece. For Greece, the increased threat from the Turks has 


made a diminished northern threat imperative; 15 


~--.-the deterioraticn of Greek-Turkish relations vorob- 
abl remains a big factor anfluencing the state of 
Balkan SUE IE SLES — epee iat =. Greek ~Prine Minister oneal 
Tito...'Turkey 1S threateniny the peace enjoved by the 
Balkans for the past 30 years.' One can argue that in 
this anstance of regional cooperation the external 
"threat' remains a key incentive Se leasmiaciarar as 
Greece 1S concerned. [Ref. 16: p. 162] 


In summary then, the following security objectives can be 


seen in Karamanlis‘ northern policy: 


i To reduce the threat from tne North. 
er. To resolve bilateral disputes or issues peacefulivy 
througa, continuously expanding GIS OLIN e\ie ALS and 


economic ties. 

Se To allow Greece to concentrate defense erforts 
toward the “Eastern threat." 

4, To reduce independence cn NATO for security. 

is To achieve at ieast the non-involvement of other 

Balkan states in the event of a Greece-Turkish 

COnimlTe t. 

Collateral political tenefits have accrued from 
Karamanlis' Balkan initiatives. The quest for a "new rela- 
tionship" with NATO following Greece's partial exit in 1974 
would be unthinkable without a relaxation of tensions to the 
North. They have also come to symbolize Greece's emergence, 


diplomatically, aS a modern nation with an indevendent 


SSS SS SS ee eS SS SS 


1SThe converse is also true: with a diminished Northern 
threat, the Turkish threat has tecome important. 


v3) 


status equal to other Eurcpean powers. They have 
characterized, especially to the Greek public, Greece's 
increasing independence from tne U.S. and NATO domination. 
The favorable impression on pukElic opinion created by his 
Balkan policy, gave Karamanlis widespread political support 
from a broad spectrum of political shades in Greece. 

Balkan ties within the context of the ultimate 
Western security guarantee and the East-West strategic 
Stalemate gave ND the flexibility to pursue a modern diver- 
sified foreign policy, while enhancing security and allowing 


Greece to divert its attention to the PWrkish Trica 


3. Karamanlis and the Cyprus Issue 


Karamanlis had a reputation as a_ firm believer in 
Greece's Western orientation. The dramatic rise of the 
far left vote was. in part the result of tke disunity of 
el Cee ec lee cueane = in part the result of dqrO@wnme 
disenchantment witn fhe attitude of Greece's NATO aliies 
over the See issue, Which made neutralism...more 
attractive to the Greek electcrate. [Ref. 20: pp.1/2-3] 


The real historic tragedy of the 1974 Cyprus dekacle 
and its particular connection to the new Karamanlis gjgovern- 
ment becomes glaringly clear in the above statement, for it 
waS written not about the Karamanlis government of the 
seventies, but about Premier Karamanlis and uis ERE govern- 
Ment of 1955-1963. It waS Karamanlis who in February 1959 
hegotiated a quick settlement of the then serious Cyprus 
crisis and settled, he hoped, the question of British impe- 
Liaiism, the enosis (union of Cyprus with Greece) t1ovement 
growing in both Greece and Cyprus, and pushed by the exiled 
Makarios, and growing Turkish militancy about the 
Turkish-Cypriot minority  (Sspurted on by st hewmen ears ilies 
waS his attempt to settle the dispute within the NATO 
security system which brought him criticism within Greece 


for "betraying the cause of Hellenism in the interests of 
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NATO and the Americans" [ Ref. PANES Dee Pas Mt) was his 
Cyprus settlement plan, negotiated in Zurich and London in 
1959 (the oft-quoted London-Zurich agreement), which set up 
Britain, Turkey, and Greece aS guarantors of the security of 
a new Cypriot Rebublic, to be governed by what was to prove 
in the 1960's an unworkable compromise systen which caused 
Soerous Cyprus crises in 1963 and 1967, and gave pretext to 
the July 15, 1974 Turkish invasion. Finally, it was same 
Karamanlis--leaving Greece for Paris in 1963 after tnree 
turbulent final years, frustrated by attempts to unite the 
Greek political center, "resentful of the prerogatives of 
the Monarchy... (and) disillusioned with the Greek political 
system in general, believing that the 1952 constitution 
favored parliament at the expense of government" [Ref. 20: 
pe179 }--who returned eleven years later in the midst of a 
second installment of the same froblems in Greece, oniy this 
time they were probably even more serious. et dss lh ieee Git 
Geeta s historical bit of irony that some of Karamanlis'‘ 
meals PpOlicies become clear. 

When Karamanlis returned to Athens and accepted the 
interim Prime Ministership, he was faced with the Turkish 
formes accompli in Cyprus. In a sense, the Greek and Turkish 
options had been played, and while the Turks stiil had 
reserves, the Greek options had been played out. Lacking 
even the hint of support from Britain, the other guarantor, 
the Greek military position was untenable. Without any forn 
of air cover, an invasion force could not possibly succeed 
in the face of Turkish regional air superiority. A feeble 
attempt at military reinforcement had been iaunched on July 
fame With i4 antiquated Nor-Atias aircraft, but the mission 
was doomed from the start [Ref. 21]. Although some conten- 
poraries feared that Greece might launch a punitive strike 


against Turkey along the Thracian border: 


be 


what deterred the Greeks from crossing the Evros Liver 
in the North into Turkey now 1is_ the disparity of. the 
40,000 faghting Greeks facing 90,000 Turkish  soidwens 
across this frontier in Thrace. The Turks have amassed 
as many troops, tanks ard armored cars in Thrace as 
Greece possesSes in total. [Ref. 22] 


Thus, faced with the eéquipment inadequacies of the 
Greek military, compounded by the adverse eifects of the 
junta regime, Karamanlis was fast running out of options. 
However, and perhaps more important, to capitulate or accept 
any sort of bargain with the Turks would have created a 
political disaster in Greece which would wreck completely 
his chances to pull Greece out of its internal problems 
intact. The best he could do was to remain firm, not accept 
any SOrt “Of division of Cyprus. and attempt to sway, in 
time, opinion through diplomatic means. Greece accepted the 
cease fire called for py the UN Security Council on July 20 
and agreed to enter negotiaticns with the Turks and tke 
BELt 2 Sie On July 30 the three parties signed a declaration 
to end Turkish advances and establish a buffer zone aiong 
the Turkish lines. The Geneva talks which produced this 


Solution were hardly a triumph cf Greek diplomacy: 


but the sey ele = and politicians are determined_ to 
Maintain unity and Supnee the overnment...Besides, 
after the disastrous adventure in Cyprus, most Greeks 
uote ald. Gl ae! realistic mood... a typical editorial 
praised the agreement. Under especiaiiy difficuit 
Clirceumstances,...Greece managed to et the Maximum, 
Sees of what was possible. The talks...will exclude 
he oe oun par ieee the asland or of unifying 
with Greece or Turkey. [Ref. 23 


Initialiy, Karamanlis, anxious to avoid the problems 
of the past, sought support from Greece's allies to pressure 
Turkey into withdrawal of all troops and to support inter- 
communal talks between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. He 
pledged to support whatever agreements they might come up 


Wo elie He remained adamantly against the Turkish proposals 
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for a "bi-communal federation" which wouid essentially split 
@ pEus 18tLO Separate Turkish and Greek "mini-nations." But, 
in the light of the second wave of invasions py Turkey on 
pious t 14, the inability of NATC or the U.S. to persuade the 
Turks to exercise restraint, and the apparent lack of good 
‘faith demonstrated by the Turks , oGreece shifted its fpoii- 
cies. Greece now intended to press for international 
involvement through the U.N. and resort to more dramatic 
Gaetics Of their own. The Greek positions and aims were set 


out clearly by George Mavros, the Greek Foreiyn Minister: 


(pee said the ES eos debate on Cyprus in the 
nited Nations General AssemFly would be a test case. 
Meeetnhe United Nations cannot Save Cyprus...we carnot 
See what reason it. has to exist.' ...The problem of 
Seecus Could pe settled py the island's two communities 
negotiatin Ireely, not under the threat of 40,000 


mpeoops, 300 tanks, or the unbearable pressure of the 
tragedy or 200,000 refugees. ...The Greek government is 
against enosis. We are for the. a Ssover- 
eignty and EC@m Coto INteGREtY Of tye island." 
Mmesckeece waS in favor of full demilitarization of the 
ee PopwolLe—-—"TOt) One Turkish, not one Greek 
soldier should remain.' [ Ref. 24] 


On August 14, to demcnstrate its outrage at the 
apparent inability CimeNATOMN tO forestall the second, 
completely unwarranted (in Greek and in most other iuterna- 
tiemad Opinion) MiiCisimeattack Oh) Cyprus, Karamaniis 
announced withdrawal of Greek troops from the military 
structure or NATO. The preceeding points cut some of the 
basics of the Karamanlis ND policy on Cyprus, which remained 
Paariy consistent throughout the period of 1974-1981. 

Karamanlis has consistently maintained that "the 
Greek side would not give in to the faits accompli which the 
Turks were trying to create in Cyprus" [Ref. 25}. He 
further stated that it was time the U.N. showed its worth bv 
showing that it could render justice in the Cyprus situ- 
meron . Re asserted that Greece will continue to refuse to 


recognize any form of autonomous Turkish state in Cyprus (a 
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reference to the preclamation of the "Turkish Federated 
State? of Cyprus! si nee 7 See Karamanlis justified Greek 
interests in two ways; 
e Greece "reserves its rights under existing international 
treaties" [Ref. 25], referring particularly to jaime 
London-Zurich agreements and Greece's position as 


Cyprus quaranwem 


e Greece "reserves its rights to defend the inviolable 
Lights of Hellenism" [Ref. 26]. 

However, in light of the Turkish nilitary power on 

Cvprus which had "created facts" in a somewnat tforceful 
style, any use of overt force in Cyprus would be counterpro- 
ductive for Greece. Greece laid biame on Turkey for perpetu- 
ating the problems of Cyprus. "Tt is Turkey, not Greece, 
that seeks to alter the legal status...in Cyprus" [| Ref. 27]. 
Greece therefore has sought an internationalized soiution to 
the problem, taking its complaints to, and mainly seeking 
Support from, the U.N. within the framework of intercommunal 
talks. Consistently for the New Democracy, Turkish action 


apc y eirias 


was considered morally reprehensible and Podge inad= 
missible. ence, Greece supported efforts toward 
settlement through talks between the two Cypriot comnmu- 
hities held under the U.N. auspices. Responsibility for 
reaching an acceptable agreement, of course, ultimately 
rested with the government of Cyprus. Greece, in other 
words, did not wish to dictate terms to the government 
of anh independent country. | ker. = 2ecp oom 


This by no means indicated that Greece would accept a solu- 
tion which would be prejudicial to the Greek-Cypfriot 
Majority, accomplished under the threat of Turkish arms. 
The ND government had done three things to prevent this from 
happening: 

1 ie It had thrown full supfort toward compromise solu- 


tions proposed by Greek-Cypriot negotiators which 


Sz 


would acknowledge the existence of the two communi- 

ties, place them under some sort of strong central 

federal arrangement, and would seek a territorial 
arrangement with the Turkish community more propor- 
tional to the demographic split in Cyprus. 

Ze It had sought Support wherever it could, especially 
BOM cwcm SUNG EPOWCTS, 8 tO WSC their iniluence witna 
Turkey aS a counter fralance to Turkish military 
power. (The support of the USSR obtained through the 
U.N. Security Council and the Greek NATO withdrawal 
can be seen in this light.) 

Je Finally, it had been willing to meet with Turkish 
leaders, when conditions were right, to attempt to 
improve a supportive atmosphere for the intercon- 
mMunal talks. 

The most forceful action that Karamanlis was able to 
take was to link the settlement of the Cyprus issue to other 
issues. To attempt to force NATO and the U.S. to put pres- 
sure on Turkey to withdraw from Cyprus, Greek reintegration 
ieee NATO and the use of U.S. bases in Greece were made 
contingent on a just Cyprus settlement. Homer eri heb ra auc 
the conscience of the U.S., Greece linked the perpetuation 
of the U.S. military presence in Greece to Cyprus policies, 
ermeang U.S. policies which seem to support the Turks and 
accept the fait accompli. This linkaye, however, was not 
totally successful inthe long run, although it has géener- 
ated some Support in the U.S. Ccngress for the Greek side of 
the Cyprus guestion, notably the Turkish arms embargo. When 
the embargo was lifted, the U.S. President was recuired to 
certify progress toward a Cyorus solution. 

In 1980, pressed with other concerns--European inte- 
gration, Aegean issues, and other Security concerns--Greece 
finally returned to NATO. New Democracy came under heavy 


fire for reneging on its 5-year policy of making a return to 
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NATO contingent on the settlemert of the Cyprus problem. ND 
justified this by pointing out that the reintegration nade 
Greece militarily stronger, which would lend force to iits 
support of the Greek-Cypriot cause, and that over the years 
the NATO withdrawal had simply achieved all it could or was 
even meant to achieve. This kErought an uproar of protest 
from the Greek opposition and even the Cypriot community saw 
it as a tacit capitulation to Turkish power and resignation 
to the new status guc in Cyprus. 

Despite this, New Democracy has never accepted the 
idea of either a partition in ary form, the establishment of 
two essentially autonomous CypruS communities under an 
extremely weak central federation, or the solution of the 
problem without the aegis of the U.N. or within the NATO 
community on the bi-communal devel. These would all be 
politically suicidal for the party in Greece, would accon- 
plish nothing for the Greek Cypriots, and would tac 
reward what were perceived aS aggressive and expansionist 
power tactics by Turkey. 

This last point hints at the real significancemee 
the Cyprus problem. Having renounced formally ali desire 
for enosis and exhikiting willingness to accept some equi- 
table compromise in the relationship between the two Cyprus 
communities, and having even acknowledged the 
Turkish-Cypriot needs for a just settlement to protect their 
community, one can draw the conciusion that for ND it is not 
"Cyprus" waich is the central threat. The central mearing 
of the Cyprus affair for the New Democracy was its implica- 
tions for other security concerns. Cyprus first caused the 
Greeks to guestion the viability of the NAZON)ailianceuam 
protecting Greek security interests. Secondly, it confirmed 
Greek fears of Turkish expansicnist intent in the region. 
These were linked to the more vital Greek security interests 


in the Aegean region, which had heated up in 1973 and were 
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eentanuing tO play a more central role for Greece. The 
Greek view of Turkish militancy and intransigence led then 
to interpret every move of the Turks in the Aegean asa 
threat to their sovereignty and an attempt to eventually 
create a Cyprus-style fait accompli and aiter the Aegean 
Status quo. It therefore caused the ND government to main- 
hamiean absolute hard line on ali Aegean issues, no natter 
what justification the Turkish government used for its IO Si 
fons . The Greek government's reasoning went roughly as 


follows: 


The unyielding Turkish line on Cyprus deepens. Greek 
Pmop cions that Turkish claims to be a ¢ontinental shelf 
im the Aegean Sea and an extension of its airspace over 
the sea {fhave to do} with regaining Greek islands lying 
offi Turkey's Aegean coast. If Greece agreed to any 
concessions in the Aegear] Turkey's next argument would 
be that the Greek islands” on the Turkish shelf...should 
mevert tO Turkish control. [hef. 29) 


Thus the Cyprus events had a precipitative effect of 
hardening Greek policy toward Turkey. hey aiso led to a 
stepped up defense effort, which absorbed about 25% of the 
Greek government's budget throughout the period. Ey Git sions 
Turkey's disregard, inthe Cyprus situation, for interna- 
meomal Law and Turkey’s “illegal and immoral" use of power, 
New Democracy dictated the fcrtification of its eastern 
aisiands and the Thracian border area. Karananlis intended 
to deter the possible further expansion of Turkish claims. 


in the Aegean region. 


Ultimately mcre important to the Greeks than the 
Cyprus issue are the disputes with Turkey in the Aegean. 
Greek islands located off the coast of Turkey were perceived 
as threatened by Turkish expansionisn. During the period 


m774—-1981, the Greek government saw what it called a 


oo 


persistent pattern of provocation and aggression in the 
Aegean region. The effect of the Cyprus invaSion on this 
percertion has already been alluded to. Reinforcing the 
fears of the Greeks were the recent predictions of Turkish 
population growth. "They fear that Turkey, with a forecast 
population of 100 million by 1995 will be expansionist. 
Since an eastward expansion is definitely out, Turkey Cegeme 
the land to i1tS weStye they. say! jpner- 301. In.addi tio 
Statements by Turkish politicians on the theme "struck by 
Turkish Prime Minister Demirel in an anterview in July 
f1975}--that the islands of the Aegean always belongedmiee 
whoever possessed Anatolia" [Ref. 29] reinforce Greek appre- 
hensSsions. Referring to the Turkish oil exploration ship 
provocations of 1976, a Turkish minister flatly stated that 
"the first thing is to establish our sovereignty rights in 
tne Aegean in a way to ieave no room for doubt...sovereignty 
rights are safeguarded by carrying out seismic surveys"[Ref. 
S41, ]2 In the face of this, what Greece saw as the continual 
provocation and inSincerity of Turkey, Karamanlis had @toum 
it necessary to take a hard line. The issue here was not a 
matter of a Greek ethnic majority within an independent 
state but a matter of Greek Sovereign territory. 

The general fesition of the New Democracy yovernment 


therefore was clear: 


{it 1s to] seek earnestly a peaceful settlement. The 
recommended sequence waS as follows: (1) negotiate 
bilaterally wit ee on tne various Aegean questions, 
(2). avoid situations that might give rise to aggressive 
unilateral actsS in the interif period, and (3 submit 
points that cannot be agreed upon bilaterally to the 
adjudication of the International Gourt (of (jJjustices 
[Reis 26: Sue 


Karamanlis had always stated a willingness to negotiate the 


issues, but only on certain fpre-agreed and iegal bases. 


However, his Defense Minister, Averoff, stated, "In our own 
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sea, the Aegean, our attitude will be aggressive, if neces- 
Beye ana victory will be certain" {Ref. 32). The ND 
government rejected suggestions tnat the Aegean issues be 
settied at the ministerial level (as Turkey proposed), since 
any agreement might lead to de facto change in the status 
quo which would then be viewed in Greece as a territorial 
concession. Therefore, elevation of the issues was impor- 
tant to gain acceptance and reduce cisk within the Greek 
political realn. While reiterating his desire to negotiate 


(from a position of strength), Karamanlis asserted: 


I can assure you that when the critical hour does 
mice oOoen OUL Vital interests and the honor of the 
MNMation wiil be pretected... while we negotiate with 
Turkey we must reinforce our defense to the utmost so 
mimes it Cah act as a deterrent to certain circies in 
meedea Who Want to mislead the Turkish people toward a 
dangerous adventure. [Ref. 33_- 


It will be most effective here to simply state the 
New Democracy policy on the important Aegean issues. The 
reader must keep in @ind, however, that the issues are much 
more compiicated than as presented here. (See Ref. 34 fora 


more complete treatment of the issues.) 
a. The Continental Shelf 


ND based Greek rights on the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of 1958, which gives islands their own 
continental shelf. This gives Greece effective control of 
the seabed surrounding most of the Anatolian coast. The 
Turkish desire for an Aegean Sea median line solution is not 
acceptable to Greece. Any arrangement which would result in 
enclavement of Greek islands within a zone of fTurkish 
economic interest would be seen as a threat to the islanas' 
future security. ND was not opposed to negotiating an 
arrangement whereby the wealth of the Aegean might be shared 


in some eguitable manner, but it rejected as absurd Turkish 
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claims te settlenent by virtue of population proportions ae 
the area. Karamanlis attempted to get arbitration on the 
issue by tne International Court of Justice, but these 
efforts were relativeiy unsuccessful. He also signed 
Various documents with the Turkish government to establish 
peaceful bases tor negotiations, most notably the Berne 
protocol of November 11, 1976. He also simultaneously took 
the issue to the U.N. Security Council to restrain Turkey 
from provocative acts in the region, which the Security 
Council supported (J9.N. Security Council resolution, August 
25, 1976). Politicaily having the status guo and the weigkrt 
of legal argument in her f£avcr, Greece would not have 
accepted any agreement other than that handed down by an 
internationally respected body (iCJ). Athens sought diplo- 
Matic level contacts with Ankara to define the situation and 
find some common ground for agreement. However, Karamanlis 
insisted that the legal documents from the Geneva convention 
of 1958 and successive U.N. Law of the Sea conventions be 
the basis. This has been supported by U.N. ReSOiution 3295 
which calls on the parties to settle their differences 
within the framework of international law. ND was and 
remains opposed to any bilateral or ministerial agreements 


or formulae, 
b. Territorial Waters 


Quite simply, New Democracy did not choose to 
extend its island territorial waters to the internationally 
acceptable 12 mile limit. However,it consistently empha- 
sized that it would not relinguish the right to do sc should 
Greek interests dictate the move. Occasionally, the Greek 
government used this as a veiled threat to try to effect an 


agreement with Turkey. 
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c. Aegean Airsvace 


In the wake of the Cyprus crisis, turkey, osten- 
Sibiy for security reasons, issued NOTAM (Notice to Airmen) 
Semeweicn «= Leaulred alrcraft  travellinj east to report to 
Turkey over mid-Aegean. Ti sawas GOVLCAary to —hGAQO proce-— 
dures of 1952 which established the poundary of the 
Gmeck—controlled Flight Information Region (FIR), for tech- 
hical purposes, at amedian line between the eastern Greek 
Meeands and the Anatolian coast. This arrangement, origi- 
nally aintended aS aconvenience for the facilitaticn of 
Meeernational air traffic, has been subject to various 
interpretation by Greece. ND came to view the FIR as essen- 
tially defining Greek sovereign airspace. They cited 
several reasons for not conceding on this point. betes i; 
they Saw the attempt by Turkey to control the eastern hali 
of the airspace as a further effort to isolate the Greek 
islands. Greek flights originating from the mainiand would 
Mave tO "receive permission" from the Turks to commute to 
their sovereign territories. Second, such an arrangement, 
according to the Greek positions, would enclose the airspace 
or the islands and threaten their sovereignty. en Cole 
such arrangements would make it difficult for Greece to 
insure the security Ome tie ae mee Sands ee rom Gre air. 
Consequently, the ND government took several actions: 

i. It issued opfosing NOTAM 1157 which declared Aegean 
airspace unsafe and Suspended air Services in the 
aro rOectiIng tet Ianternational traffic. 

Z. It extended the airspace limit of the Greek islands 
from 6 to 10 miles. 

a it expanded the Limnos Island airspace to include 
SVVCusowaipe Tiles, Onell litany and Civiiian traffic. 

4. It stated that any final agreement must be taken 
Within the ICAO aegis at the international confer- 


ence level. 
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oe It has demanded prior Tuckish notifications 
Military/NATO exercises reserving the right to linit 
Operations in the area for "air Safety" vurpesee 

and plaved down Turkish complaints of aarassment. 
With advancement of radar coverage in the area, the median 
line reguirement became less necessary and progress was 
made. However, the yovernment continualiy cited vioiations 
by Turkish and U.S. planes over what Greece considered her 


sovereign airspace. 
d. Militarization of the Greek Islands 


Efforts in this respect were psychological as 


well as npilitary: 


There are nosed eee many Greeks have fled from the 
Eastern figian he Athens government believes that 
unless it takes an unflinching stand against Turkey 
depopulation may cortinue, making it easier for ee e 
Turks to move in. [Ref. 30] 


In order to protect the security of the Greek inhabitants, 
Greece undertook to reinforce the islands militarily. The 
government cited several reasons: 
se In the area of Limnos and Samothrace, the islands 
are critical to Greek defense arrangements and were 
considered militarized py the Montreux Treaty of 
1936. | 
2 The rest of the Greek islands along the coast have 
the right to self defense whick supercedes’ the 
Treaty orf Lausanne, which supposedly demilitarized 
some of them, and the Treaty of Paris, which applies 
to the Dodecanese. 
bs The formation of the Turkish Fourth Army, Locatecwog 
the coast opposite the Greek islands, 1s  sufii- 
ciently provocative to warrant Greek defensive frep- 


arations. Its commander stated, "The army of the 


20 


Aegean has a striking cavability. Its deterrent 
FOr th rovery wilpcrtant to wus. Tt now [19 
August, 1976] disposes a force of 123,000 men" [Ref. 
34; p~.40]. New Democracy stated that because Turkey 
continues to act in contravention of international 
law, treaties and resolutions, the Greek government 
was relieved of any qualms about militarizing the 


flandis. 
e. Aegean "Balance of Fower" 


The New Democracy gcvernment continuously under- 
took to improve its military poSition vis a vis Turkey. ‘The 
withdrawal fren WATO was couched in these terms--to gain the 
Military flexibiiity to meet the Turkish military threat. 
Later, the maintenance of this ralance turned into an Aegean 
acmS race--or rather an "aid race." The yovernment was 
extremely sensitive about the amount of military aic it 
receives from the U.S. relative to that received Ly Turkey. 
New Democracy continually linked this ratio to Greek-JU.5: 
negotiations on 5% HieUlsh 2 e167 © Sachem ial eaktets in Greece. 
Notably, the 1976 Greek Defense Cooperation Ayreement (LCA 
framework) was negotiated in ligit of tne Turkish DCA of tke 
Same year. As part of the price of operating its bases, the 
Wie - agreed to grant Turkey $1 billion in aid over four 
years and Greece was to receive $700 nillion. Altnough 
these agreements never went into effect, this 7:10 ratio 


became a standard reference pcint in the New Democracy's 


balancing progran. In 1980, Foreign Minister Mitsotakis of 
the Rallis government stated that "Greece is absolutely 


Opposed to any grant that might upset this delicate eguilib- 
rium...the balance providing military assistance to Greece 
and Turkey at a seven to ten ratio--we insist on that" [Ref. 
i. Karamanlis has regretted this expensive balancing 
process, however. In the context of a 1976 non-aggression 


pact effort with Turkey, he said: 


a 


I would make two_proposais to Turkey--that tne two ccun- 
tries put an end to the armS Lace §whicn 1S detrinemee 
to the welfare of its people and to cConeiudesa nom 
aggression pact and seek a feaceful Solution to ema 
disputes. het aie 


Of the external threats to the security of Greece, New 
Democracy definitely gave priority to issues on the Aegean. 
These issues bear directly on Greece's NATO relationshir for 
not only have they contributed to continued frustration 
among NATO allies, but they have confounded attempts to 
reintegrate Greece into the NATO military structure. This 


wili be the topic of the next section. 


5. New Democracy ani NATC "Ins and "Outs" 


ae The NATO Exit 


That NATO interests in the "Southern Flank" have 
been arfected by the events of 1974 1S obvious. Quarrels 
between two NATO members, by definition, reduce the capabil- 
ities of the military alliance in that area. From the Greek 
point of view, the events of 1974 crowned a seven-year 
busldup of apti-NaATo reeling The Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus waS a crowning blow. Faced with the infeasibility of 
pressing a military solution and their political inabiiity 
to make concessions in Cyprus, the only option was to 


attempt to placate public opinion and relieve public humili- 


ation by a bold andassertive move. Wnen Turkey, in 
apparent disregard for U.N. ceasefire orders, pressed the 
second invasion of Cyprus on August 14, 1974,  Karamanlis 


went to the public and announced that Greece was removing 
itself from the integrated structure of NATO. 

At the time, the government tried to emphasize 
that it was not a political or diplomatic maneuver. They 
justified their acticns on two grounds, principles and mili- 
tary necessity. George Mavros, the Foreign Minister at the 


time, explained: 


eZ 


iad wanec” whicheiS inwnOmposition to impose on its 
members respect for those principles for which the alli- 
ance itself was founded in the first place, and remains 
unmoved when one member attacks another, has lost boti 
mes Credibility and ats usefulness. [ Ref. 


A Karamanlis radio address referred to the scandalous acti of 
the Turks as being perpetrated with the tolerance of those 
wae could have prevented it jRef.s 38: p.106]. He also indi- 
cated that, because of the compiiation of Turkish aggressive 
moves, it waS necessary to assume complete control of the 
military so as to meet the Turkish threat. Recalling the 
Situation in 1974, Rallis remembered in 1980 that Greece at 
the time was faced with 3 options with respect to the the 
Cypcus situation; (1) to iitit itself to simple verbal 
protest, (2) to declare war, or ({3) to effect "withdrawal of 
Our military forces from the alliance and their placement 
under Greek control, under Greek command, and...fto make a] 
statement that this was a move of severe protest for what 
was happening..." [ Ref. S92 Since that time various 
analysts have pointed out that aside fron the public protest 
and military reasoning, the intent was two-fold: ‘eb eee 
place pressure on the U.S. PauteLecuvaeive (through Mthe 
connected issue of U.S. bases and as leader of NATO) and to 
bring the issue before the NATO community ina dramatic way 
to gain support for the Greek side of the Cyprus probklen, 
and (2) Bend ehavereleLtast and “Gentrist public opinion by 
capitalizing on the anti-Americanism and anti-Atlanticisn, 
which had built up over the junta years to broad propor- 
tions, and thereby strengthen Eroad-based political supvort 
for the Karamanlis program. An indication 9f the effect 
that the first had, was mentioned py Rallis in his justifi- 
cation of the 1980 integration move. He pointed to the 
United States! Turkish arms embargo Ose al Ss’ (ars: 
Congressional arguments for which were similar to Greek 


emaments). [Ref. 39 ] 


oS. 


The second iktent was almost predetermined for 
Karamanlis if he was to survive politically. Tne genesis of 
the anti-American and anti-~Atlanticist nythology ina Greeee 
1s not to be analyzed here. Suffice to Say tnat the leyends 
of the "power that wasn't used" and tne Kissinger "Mid-East 
Miracle worker" made the failure in restraining the Tucks 
look, to some, like conscious U.S. policy in Greece. Thus, 
when Karamanlis said he was withdrawing from NATO and 
rejected a meeting with U.S. President Ford, he was met 


With accolades of approbation from all sides--from the 


monarchists to the communists. The wide-spread feeling was 
that Greece would now no longer be "sacrificed" Wiese 
Washington and Atlantic interests. "Most Greeks seemed to 


welcome the decision to withdraw armed forces from the 
Atlantic Aliiance aS an assertion of Greek pride foilowing 
weeks of humiliation" [Ref 40]. But even though the NATO 
move seemed to be a tactical foliticai masterstroke, the 


longer-range risks were also evident: 


--.-the most serious damage done to NATO may be neitner 


the tension between two of its members nor yet the 
decision of the Greek governittent..., but the hostility 
aroused in the Greek public. All reports from Athens 


agree that Mr. Karamanlis' action was the minimum he 
could get away with politically in the circumstances, 
and that resentment against NATO and the YJnited States 
runs oe deep in Greece at present. Most observers are 
very doubtful whether any future governoment will find it 
io possible to reverse the direction. {Ref. 


But Karamanlis calculated that the risk was acceptable in 
view of his political priorities. Faced with a choice 
"hetween a disaStrous war Or Open Scapltuiation, or to Lolaiey 
‘the lead of popular reaction" [Ref. 42], Karamanlis was 
bound to choose the latter. Foreign Secretary WMavros 
pointed out that "The Cyprus problem is a delaying factor to 
the process Of SGestoring democracy...we have to give 


priority to solving that problem." [Ref. 43] Witn the swell 
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Seu lti-partisar® pubiilc Support created by the NATO with- 
drawal, Karamanlis could reinstate democracy with less 
trouble than would normaliy have been thought possibile in 
the centrifugal Greek political culture. Given the 
inability of Greece to effect a Solution in Cyprus, the NATO 
withdrawal could have been a tactical political coup. 
mre wolweecic Persistence of the feelings created were to 
eventually cause difficuities for New Democracy in subseg- 
uent years. The emotionally created juncture was to eventu- 
aliy be turned by the oppositicn against Karamanlis himself 


and was to contribute partially to his party's loss in 1981. 
b. The Effects of the NATO Nove 


Although the cliche of a "crumbling southern 
flank" of NATO became a perennial concern for some analysts, 


m@emettect of (Greece's linited exit was probably to be felt 


more severely within Greece Chalwewitneiee the: Atlantic 
Alliance. Most NATO observers Saw it for_.what it was--a 
political maneuver. And since Greece never combletely 


severed ties, but remained fully within the political NATO 


1s 


structure, few actually believed that in the context of an 
East-West crisis, Greece would wish to remain "independent," 
especially militarily. Additionally, it waS pointed out 
that the mission of the Greek NATO forces had been to defend 
Greece anyway. Some effects cid exist, nowever, such as tke 
Teassignment of Greek forces toward the East, especiaily 
tnose in Thrace, the halt to Greek military force reporting 
to NATO, the potential restriction of information to NATC 
from the Greek NADGE (NATO Air Defense Ground Envronment) 
sensors, restriction in exercises in the area, restricted 
use of the NATO Missile Firing Ranjye (NAMFI) on Crete, and 
the possible effects of the loss of U.S. military Lases ane 
intelligence sites, the status of which was linked to the 


whole NATO/Cyprus question. 


LO 
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The adverse effects were to be more sericus to 
the Greeks, as it would later appear. First, for Greecegio 
Maintain and modernize its defenses to meet their perceived 
Eastern threat, New Democracy nad to commit itseif to an 
expenSive program. Defense expenditures rose 43.2% fron 
1974 to 1975, another 23.6% in 139/76, temegined the Sameuien 
1977, and in 1978 were up again ity 26h. yh thie coupled with™ 
an upward creeping inflation rate made it clear that in the 
long run Greece's defense effort couid not adequately 
Support its needs. Ref. 44: p.z6}] It also eventualiy became 
apparent that thé Turks could use Greece's withdrawal to 
veto Greece's reentry (using aS bargaining power eis 
Supovort of later Greek reentry kids) and to vossibly further 


treir interests in the Aegean. 


Karamanlis' 1974 interim government, while 
taking «d. hard @iane.| in subd ves Showed flexibility almost 
immediately. Shortly after the withdrawal announcement, 


Greece's NATO connections were shown. as open for aiscussion 
pending a resolution of the Cyprus crisis. AS a government 


source at the time stated: 


The decision to withdraw from the military side of the 
North Atlantic Adeijance Sader pio, Dut if “eum 
allies contribute to a just solution of the Cyprus 
proklem, we do not exclude the re- examination by Greece 
of her position vis-a-vis the alliance. [ Ref. 454 


Thus the position was that Greece's association 
With the U.S. and NATO was linked to progress toward solu- 
tion of the Cyprus problem, a roSition which became a plank 
of New Democracy'sS security prcgran. But this too was to 
have an increaSingly adverse political effect on ND. ili 
deterred the party inits later efforts to reintegrate wita 
NATO and to effect a Cyprus sclution. Any reintegration 


efforts without a settlement would be seen, by a number of 
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Greek voters, aS a capitulation and acceptance of the 
Miekesh fait accompli in Cyprus. An even more’. serious 
Zomeovgn policy Complication appeared in reference to the 
strong, alimost obsessive, desire of ND to achieve fuli 
membership in the EC. Other NATO/EC members could use 
Greece's desires for the EC accession to pressure Greece to 
return to NATO as an indication of good faith. The party 
was therefore sandwiched between two very public policies, 
EC 6©entry and NATO withdrawal over Cyprus. This was to 
become a tremendous political liability, for, in the hands 
of the opposition, FC accessicn could be linked with NATO 
reintegration efforts, and the two could then be criticized 
as ND'sS acquiescence to U.S. and central European pressure. 
This argument, that ND had once again sold out Greek inter- 
ests to the U.S.-Northern European "imperialists," would 


surface with a vengence in 1980-31. 
Povo iIoi--Aptempts dt xeintegration 


The foreign policy credo adopted by ND and 
Karamanlis (that "we belong to the West" and that Greece is 
by virtue of history and culture a "Western European". 
country) confirmed Western beliefs that the Greek break with 
NATO was never meant to be compiete and permanent. ND's 
efforts toward EC entry supported this. Piece tue 1 Nar tive 
Same interview where Foreign Minister Mavros laid out the 
official reason for the Greek witndrawal in September 1974, 
he went further to say that "the Greek boundaries are the 
boundaries of the Western World," [ Ref. a Neamt ng of 
course, the eastern Greek boundaries. eee ou a he 1nter— 
preted that there was never any intention to pursue a 
compiete break with the West. In concert with these views 


of Karamanlis' government: 


oe 


Athens announced as early as Auyust 1975 its interesce 
in a normalization of military. relations to the dita 
ance. Karamanlis justiiied this change Of Mild 1n eho 
a formalization of the Greek association with NATO would 
serve the Greek National interest as weli as strengthen 


the Athens position in the See CueStreH. The recom= 
mendations resented by .the AtLens government in 
September/October, 7 ee Brussels contained the 


BB eo F069 a Greek special relationsnip to NATO. [Ref. 
= ajc 


The Greek proposals: of 1875 contained iia 
following points: 

ie Greek forces would remain under national command 
during peacetime. 

22 ALLCE PELOL aeproval, Nae could use Greek territory 
for its purposes. 

35 Also with prior permission, NATO forces could use 
the upper Greek regions for exercises. 

4. NATO would be able, as tefore, to use depots already 
in Greece and the early warning ({NADSE) equipment. 

oe NATO was to eStablish a 7th ATAF (Allied Tactical 
Air Force) in Thessaloniki or Larisa for thegeeees 
air torces parallel to the 6th ATAF in Izmir manned 
by Turkish air forces. [Ref. 44s p.26] j 

Immediate opposition arose in Turkey, the U.S. 
and amcng other NATO allies ayainst this plan. The argument 
was that sucno special relationships could lead eventually to 
the dissolution of the alliance. This initial Opposite 
soon became a main instrument of fTurkish foreign policy 
toward Athens and initiated a long struggle against a 
Turkish veto of the ND reintegration efforts. 

However, the real difficulties for New Democracy 
arising out of the NATO yuesticn were characterized by two 
Major opposing forces. First,. political complicaticns arose 
from three sources: | 

e The political center, to which the ND program pelonged, 
Saw the necessity of NATO reintegration arising out of 


Greece's organic relationship to Western Europe. 


hs 


°e The far right perceived a threat from the move and was 
more radicaiized (polarized), achieved increaSingly more 
Support and eventually turned away From ND to follow its 


Own course jusSt as before the 1977 elections. 


e The left of center forceS were gaining strength, toa 
great deyree, through this open anti-Western rhetoric 
{also evident in the dramatic PASOK yains in 1977}. 

It appeared that the ND dilemma of a split policy toward 
NWATO was to help in a gradual erosion of support from both 
Sides, apparently irreversible. [Ref. 44: pp.25-26] 

Second, whale the political situation recon- 
mended that ND proceed with the permanent Sseverence of NATO 
ties, the increasingly serious Security situation seemed to 
demand a reconciliation even more strongly. This latter 
"demand" came primarily from twee sources: 

fir. the increaSing and apparently destructive burden of 
defense costs (which, however, achieved relatively 
unanimous political sufport) to the detriment of 
domestic programs, 
oe the growing seriousness of the Turkish threat into 
Aegean security and territorial interests which 
culminated in a near-war Situation in 1976. 
Adding to the seriousness of the latter was tne fear that 
NATO would give allied control cf the Aegean airspace to the 
KS. 

It waS eventually the Aegean security concerns 
which became the controlling factors in the ND Greex-NATO 
reintegration issue. However, the donestic political side 
of the guestion became an increasing liability to the 
Survival of the ND party itseif. Under continuous pressure 
of PASOK and ieftist hyperbole, the public opinion could not 
be turned from the anti-NATO/U.S. feelings created by the 


events of 1974 and prior. fee was tindilywmnm 1980 and 1931 


3s 


that both sides reaiized their aesires and were 
reconciled--ND got NATO reintegration in October 1980 and 
PASOK got the government in 1981. 

The ezforts of ND and NATO to settle the NATO 
Aegean Forces command and controi probiem was central to 
Greek integration and became inrcreasingiy representative of 
the numerous outstanding Greek-Turkish conflict issues in 
the Aegean, mainly turning on the question of Greek territo- 
rial and airspace security. 

From’ the 1975 Greek reintegration proposals, 
negotiations proceeded hesitatingly under continual Turkish 
veto, through a special NATO working group (created in 
i Ses) ee The work came to a head in 1978-79 with three 
specific proposals detailed by then SACEUR Gen. Haig. 

(1) First Haig Plan (Haig-Davos Plan). 

It envisioned a general return to tne 
Status Mouovant cc mig ae Military control of the Aegean 
airspace was to be with Greece, under a new NATO command at 
cle ae ce (Vetoed by Ankara). 

(2) Second Haig Plan. 

Third party NATO commanders (neither Greek 
nor Turkish) would coordinate control of the Aegean 
airspace. Control was to be apportioned equally between the 
Larisa and izmir commands. (Greeks objected that the pian 
would bring derense of Greek islands under Turkish control.) 

(3) Third Haig Plan. 

This pian attempted to divide eguitably 
the Aegean airspace between international airspace and Greek 
territorial airspace over Greek Aegean islands. This could 
have keen an erfective compromise, but had enormous prac- 
4ical eon ilies + toner Greek officers in Larisa were to 
oversee defense over the islands, and third party officers, 
the defense of international airspace. Greeks protested 


this plan aiso Dy pointing out that “tinder this fornula, 9a 
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Warsaw Pact bomber oon its way from Bulgaria to Crete woull 
fly in and out of Greek airspace eieven tines, woich 
presented an unacceptable coordination probiem." [ Ref. 38: 
p-109] The failure of the Greeks and the Turks to establish 
a modus vivendi in the Aegean cver the wuititude of conten- 
tious issues frustrated any attempts at solution of the NATO 
Aegean ccmmand and ccntrol issue. 

The Haig plans had been formulated in tne 
atmosphere of perceived confidence in Athen'sS baryaining 


posture: 


Emphasizing that there is Pe oH I exasperation over the 
protracted deiiberations in NATO akout the speciai 
Status requested a CrecOc es. PamecCh met iInilstersS Sninted 
that] Greece may wathdraw from NATO's nilitary structure 
altogether if Turkey continues to Diloc Neg Or acs 
meetoce-- ia George Rallis, the Greek roreign Minister, 
told Mr. Cyrus Vance...that the delay was making Greeks 
wonder whether the West wanted Greece to stay in the 
alliance. [Ref. 4617 


This attitude was also a response to tne aSSignmtent of 
Turkish command at 6th ATAF in Izmir. 

However, the situation in 1980 was drasti- 
cally alitered when Gen. Bernard Rogers replaced Gen. Haig as 
SACEUDR. New developments on the regionai and international 
scene, as well aS growing impatience to complete slated 
programs before the next elections were due, caused ND to 
press harder for reintegration. Consultations between high 
level Greek defense officials and fKaramaniis toox place. 


One observer noted: 


Meas Cvident that the worid crisiS emanating from the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and President fTitc's 
Sudden illness have been posing probiems for the creek 
defense, addin pene o the need for an end to the 
Paesent HM iatneOmcOunenry's Military links with 
Maer PreslOont 22toO  )tCe® 1S KHOWn Go ve cager to see 
Greece once again firmly anchored in NATO scoth aS_a 
deterrent to a Soviet adventure in the Balxkans,...and a 
Western ilifeline for Yugoslavia...Anotaer concern. for 
the Greek governmert...1S the American Turkish vdDerense 
Fon roe Agreement signed earlier this month [ January 
1980}. [Ref. 46] 
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AiG ieee, the new ND Prime Minister (Karamarlis had 
stepped down to become President), George Rallis, tne veer 
one who threatened to withdraw Greece from NATO completely, 
waS Saying that "the military reintegration of Greece in the 
Atlantic Alliance would best safeguard the interests of the 
COumery, and also the alliance in tne Eastern 
Mediterranean." [Ref. 48] It was in this context that the 
new set of Rogers proposals were formed. The "First Rogers 
Plan" was essentiaily a repeat of the last Haig plan. T ies 
proposal would have set up an air defense buffer zone over 
the Greek islands and Turkish territory in which a "cross- 
tell" military flight information exchange systen would 
effect defense coordination. Also the naval forces in the 
Aegean were to be organized under a "task force concept" 
assigned to the commander with the largest force in the area 
at the time. This proposal was unacceptable to the Greeks 
because it would change the pre-1974 arrangement wherepy the 
Greek Admiral had control of naval forces in the Aegean. 
The ND government could not accept this apparent capitula- 
tion and insisted that Aegean ccmmand and control be settied 
after integration. (The Turks had always maintained that a 
settlement must be reached before Greece was allowed in. 
This, of course, was seen by the Greeks as a Turkish plot to 
"divide up" the Aegean.) [Ref. 49} 

Realizing that there was apparentiy little 
hope in settling the airspace control problen. Rogers 
changed his tactics--he would press for Greek reintegration 
gaaL)mcsyse and settlement of the airspace question by 
Greek-Turkish-AFSOUTH negotiation. What prompted the 
Turkish government to become more conciliatory was a matter 
or speculation and political controversy in Greece. The 
retraction of Turkey's NOTAM 714 and the resumption of 
normal air traffic on the basis of the pre-1974 FIR arrange- 


ments definitely made the agreement more paiatable to the 
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Greek public. Under the final Rogers plan the NATO airspace 
control question was to be left to future discussion andi 
arrangements between the Larisa and izmir commanders in 
Beomaanatwon With NATO*S Air Force Commander, South Europe. 
This insured that Greek Aegean interests could not be 
compromised by some future permanent agreement. The previ- 
ously mentioned "cross-tell" arrangement was inplemented. 
To resolve the naval command problem, interim arrangements 
were made pending final decision on the “task force" concept 


(see above). The interim arangement provided that: 


The commander-in-chief and the naval commander, South 


Europe Vee CeCcige an Gonsultation Withgetne area 
commanders the delegation of the operational command of 
availarle naval forces. Pewee DeCcmenG, CmibiISe.. 15 that 


the NATO naval commander in the Aegean, who is a Greek 
admiral, stays on but he wiil no Longer have exciusive 
miei saretion in the area. The headgquarters...will 
eeue ey .consu.t with him when assigning an operation to a 
Subordinate commander....f{ Re£f.50] 


The nebulousness of these airspace and naval commane 
arrangements waS meant to make it easier to advance Greex 
integration. Greece was not being tied to any formal agree- 
ments,- and both countries were without any stigna of 
possible "sell-out." The Greek Prime Minister was also 
guick to point out that the introduction of the agreement 
Specifically stated that it was to be without prejudice to 
the bilateral issues between Greece and Turkey and that it 
constituted no precedent for eventual solutions to these 
problems. Rallis could therefore argue that there was no 
basis for a feared Turkish "next-step," and no control was 
formally given to Turkey over any territory Or airspace 
Greece consideread sovereign. 

New Democracy therefore met with finai 
success in its integration efforts. The plan was approved 
ByeUATO™on October 20, 1980. Hcwever, due to a fairiy large 


public reaction against the plan, Prime Minister Railis 


TOPS 


called for a vote of confidence in Parliament. His govelae 
ment was retained on October 24, by a vote of 183 to 20. 
(94 PASOK and communist deputies walked out before the vote) 
[Ref. 51]. As menticned before, the worsening international 
Situation could have been instrumental in propelling the ND 
government rapidly toward reintegration. However, dat: 
appears that the New Democracy party had consistently 
desired and probabiy expected reintegration from the very 
start of the episode. Noteworthy is the fact that espe- 
Claliy after 1978, Greece was relatively active in support 
of and participation in Eastern Mediterrean NATO exercises, 
notably the annual "Dawm Patrol" and “Disphay DeteCumanameon: 
scenarios [ Ref. a2 (Greece participated in its first 
post-1974 exercises in 1977.) Also, the NAMFI training 
facility had remained active during the period, operated ana 
upgraded by the Hellenic Army and used by forces of the 
U.S.,FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Greece for ail sorts 
of missile training and tests [ Ref. 53] 

It could be assumed, then, that the delay 
in making de jure what was already almost de facto integra- 
tion might have been the persistence of adverse public 
opinion. ND may have thought at the outset (1974) that 
Greek puklic opinion would eventually forgive and forget. 
It appears, however, that the opposite was true. A pei 
released in 1980 surveying Greek opinion about NATO, 
conducted in November by the Greek magazine Tachydromos, 
Sampled 600 Athenians. 51% of those polled said thag 
Greece's return to NATO was bad, 43% were more impressed by 
the opposition over the NATO dekate in the Greek parliament, 
and 51% preferred nonalignnment and indigenous defense 
efforts for Greece as a NATO alternative [Ref. 54]. While 
this may show that the Greeks had a distorted view of their 
defense capabilities, it alsc shows that they were inot 


convinced of a credible threat reguiring NATO protection and 
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had not bought into the ND pro-West line. A study reported 
in the fall of 1981 presented Similar concliusions and showed 
a persistent anti-U.S./anti-NATC trend since tne days of the 
mo/—-7o junta f Ref. 55]. It could be said, tnen, that New 
Democracy, aware of the trends in public opinion and the 
gaining strength of PASOK, locked desperately to conclude 
its reintegration into NATO befcre a possible PASOK victory 
in 1981 could reverse this and lead Greece toa "dangerous 


course" of non-alignment [Ref. 55}. 
d. The Great Debate 


Conironted with a considerabie ammount of 
hostility at home over the announcement of the adreement 
which brought Greece back into full NATC participation (the 
now infamous "Rogers agreement"), Prime Minister George 
Rallis called for a vote of confidence for his governwent in 
the parliament. He also agreed to 3 days of parliamentary 
debate in which he could present and defend the government's 
NATO policy. Assured of a ND majority, he hoped to allav 
some of the criticism by formally answeriny the opposi- 
mons ’S objections. Rallis' arguments and the ND NATO 
policy as presented before Parliament cn October 22, 1981 


can be summarized as follows: 


1. The original 1974 NATC withdrawal was based on the 
realities of the time, when there waS ne other 
opvtion. It was done for the defense purposes against 
Turkey and as a symbolic protest over the invasion of 


Cyprus. 


i © 3 had had important beneficial international 
effects, stimulating the Turkish arms embargo ana 


U.N. anti-Turkish resolutions. 
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10. 


ee 


It had important psycholcgical effects for the morale 


of the Greek and Cypriot people. 


Return to NATC had been desired in 1977, since 
prolonging the rift would be "dangerous" to Greek 


SECU Miya 


Turkish veto pcwer and Greek steadfast resolve nect to 


compromise sovereignty had prolonged the process. 


The accepted flan did not in the least infringe uron 
any Greek sovereignty. It represented no concessions 


Or bargains. 


All pending issues of Greek interests whicn existed 
prior to 1974 and were created thereafter were left 
open. Only temporary sclutions were reached, over 


which Greece had complete control. 


Turkey lifted its veto because of the "extremely dark 


international horizon." 


It reduced Greek island airspace to 6 miles from the 
10 mile limit for NATO military purvoses “only jae 


accordance with NATO procedures established in 1960. 


It strengthened Greece militarily, and a Sti@ma 
Greece would ke better able to press a_ solution to 
the Cyprus problem and protect the Greek-Cypriot 


majority interests. 


Greece's total withdrawal from the alliance would 
weaken her security and channel increased NATO mili- 
tary aid to Turkey, thus tipping the Aegean balance 
of power against Greece. Add ve ronan Turkish 
aircraft and ships would take over control of the 


Aegean. 
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fee. Greece haS tO remain in NATO to protect its nationas 
interests. This was the only arrangement that could 
provide full security to tne Greek people, given the 
prevailing circumstances. However, the option of 
change was left open should conditions warrant a 


reevaiuation. [kef. 56] 


The Pasok NATO poSitions will tre covered in the succeeding 
chapter. However, While New Democracy had apparentiv 
achieved a major security goal in the 1980 NATO reintegra- 
tion anda foreign policy goal in tyinc Greece to tne Siest 
(Greece also became a full member in-the EC on January 1, 
1981), the goal Of consolidating political support for the 
party seemed to be siipping through its fingers. Kaliis 
stated that the final decision on the NATO issue would De 
made at the polls in 1981. The exact extent to which the 
NATO issue affected the outccme can never be certain. 
Indeed, the decision was made--to the delight of PASOK and 


to the disappointment of New Democracy. 


pa New Democracy and the U.S. Nikitaryeinstailations in 


The future of American military bases in Greece 
(which were provided for initially under the 1953 Military 
Facilities Agreement which has teen supplemented by numerous 
"technical agreements") underwent reconsideration after tne 
events of 1974. The September withdrawal of Greece fron 
military integration with WATO naturally brought the bases 
in guestion, since, altnough the actual operation of the 
bases had been codified by bilateral agreements, the exis- 
tence of the bases under bilateral arranyements was based on 
the broader authority of Article 3 of the basic North 


melantic Treaty. Under existing agreements, certain U.S. 
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Operations were authorized in peacetime, but the bases were 
to revert to NATO control during NATO-related contingencies. 
Thus, the status of the bases became involved within the 
whole Greek-Turkish-NATO-0J.S. nexus of issues and disputes: 

In line with the "independence" plank of Karamanlis' 
foreiyn policy, a thorough review of the d.S. military 
installations was to be undertaken. The reasons behind this 
are quite clear. First, Karamanlis was well aware of the 
general anti-Americanism which had been growing in Greece. 
The presence of the bases ih Greece waS to Some visible 
representation of dependence on and domination by foreign 
powers. Since they came under almost total control Of—eRe 
U.S. commanders and the personnel were protected extensively 
by extra-territoriality agreements, they were seen as 
"gGreatpower" enclaves on Greek soil. Even the former 
Papadopolos dictatorship had tc succumb to public pressure 
in 1573 by severely limiting U.S. use of the bases for 
SUPPpOTt 10 the Ababd-Israclie Yan. | 

With common perception of U.S. acguiescence to the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus and the pelief that the U.S. 


couid have prevented it if it had wanted to (as it did in 


the 1960's), the bases haG important implications and 
abilities. Second, their valte in enhancing the security 
of Greece was guesticned. With Greece severing military 


ties with NATO, and the U.S. not performing up to Greek 
expectations in the Cyprus affair, their value in Greek 
security needed to be redefined. 

That this redefinition included bargaining power 
with the» Uase. (is iejlear If Athens could put pressure on 
them. 5. to alter Turkish policy by bargaining over the 
bases, they would definitely serve a Security interest. 
Thus, cespite the calls from the more vocal oppositicn to 
immediately close down the bases, Karamaulis decided to take 
a more measured approach. The official ND Dabtiw  polmey 


(1975) was formulated as follows: 
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The future of the Amnerican military installations in 
Greece wWiil depend on the cutcome of the ‘technical 
he Seiaderons! Whiten Opened in force mn Athens [0 
FeBruary 1975j...“aramanlis told Parliament in December 
that ali foreign malitary ims catlat@ons mot relevent to 
Greek interestS would go.' He promised a full revision 
of agreements on American bases in oT shear The Greek 
Defense Ministri has peen Loa PEeLorit gradings to 
the bases for their relevence to Greek, NATO? ated Ure 
interests. Those having the hi hest ; Tatibgs aa) fee 
merst two catag per. es Vet meoomiai ntained, although the 
wili be ae oat of the many puirileges and isa SEL Oe 
they enjoy at present. [ Ref. 


It waS also pointed out that the legacy of the Lases 
was that Greek interests, indeed its democracy and freedon, 
had been sacrificed to the interests of tne U.S. to support 
Israel during the junta veriod. Cit nis basi S, = along with 
the adverse pudlic opinion created, the status of the bases 
warranted review. ReECOLG Get Cll. cea d mini Stration of fi- 
Cials, a note from the AthenS government at the tine 
asserted that "ali foreign installations in Greece vere 
there as part of NATO and that therefore their future had to 
be discussed, now that Greece was reaffirming her sover- 
eignty™" [Ref. Behl) ses her independence from previous 
patterns of foreign invoivement. 

fjewsblESe action sitaxen by ND Concerned the g.S. 
homeport of 6 destroyers at Elefsis. This arrangement had 
been completed not long berore by the former junta jovern- 
ment and was particularily visible and sensitive. ists e\eecg ill 
1975 it was announced that other installations would ce 
m@eoed, including the U.S. Air pase at Hellenikon. The 
second plank in the ND bases policy was made clear in 
Somgagnuction with this action. meme oes A Or lo 29 JOINe 
U.S.-Greek statement, it was agreed that in addition to "the 
elimination, reduction, BhGmeOnsolptaat ton of other U.S. 
Baoemertties,...the inStallations where United States facili- 
fees CLehain will be placed under Greek commanders." TRef. 
59] Those facilities remaining were to respect full Greek 


territorial sovereignty and Greek laws. 
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Anotherc plank in the ND bases policy was made clear 


in early 1975 also. It waS Leported that: 


Greek officials indicate tnat they are uSing the current 
talks to put pressure on Washington to aid the Greek 
cause in Cyprus. In addition, Athens 1s seeking foreign 
aid to ease its balance of payments deficits and refur- 
bish its armed forces. in public, Greek Officials deny 
that American aid would influence fhe i bases] talks. (a 
Pee oe they say that the two issues are definitely 
InKe Ge si het. ous 


Thus the principle of tJlinking the bases to a general 
Greek-TurkiSh balance of power waS eStablished from the 
bkeginning. Indeed, the fact that no new bases ayreement was 
ever put into effect under the ND government, couid have 
indicated their status aS a permanent Greek bargaining chip 
With th Clie Ss. The 1975 ND actions dictated that the home- 
porting agreement wceculd become the sacrifice to public 
opinion and the iegacy of the junta. The other bases were 
to be held hostage to the Greek-Turkish Aegean "balance of 
power." 

The culminaticn of this approack came in the Spring 
or 1976. On March 26, the United States and Turkey signed a 
comprehensive Defense Cooperation Agreement (DCA). ArTtigue 
XIX of that agreement committed the United States to 
"furnish defense support consisting of grants, credits and 
loan guarantees of $1,000,000,000 during the first fame 
years." {kef. oe oe || (GrantS were to amcunt to 
> 0 Oreo OCs) Tn reaction tc this the Greek government 
broke off Negotiations Om tne StatuSm Crm ae bases and 
indicated that it would make a major policy review. The 
general concern was voiced that "this large-scale military 
Support for Turkey may upset the balance of power in the 
Aegean at a particularily delicate phase of Greek-Turkish 
antagonism." [kef. 62] Greek officials also were inter- 


ested in establishing a new Set of rules governing any 


further negotiation in jiight of the new bases relationship 
qareed tO in the U.S.-Twrkish DCA. It was also made known 
that Greece would be interested in a commitment by the U.S. 
(as the major military supplier and foreign military force 
in the Aegean) to guarantee the status quo in the region. 
On April 12, this proposal was agreed to by the U.S. Asa 
prelude to resumpticn of U.S.-Greek Facilities talks, the 
U.S. said it would give public reassurances that it would be 
determined to prevent and, if necessary, oppose aggression 
in the Aegean and Cyprus. Having the guarantees it wanted, 
New Democracy could now be politically safer in presenting 
any sort of U.S. agreement to the pubiic. 

The document which was to form tne pillar of JAD 
Paseseepolicy waS initiated omwArpril 15, 1976.” (it was off1i- 
cially titled the Department of State Press Release on 
Principles to Guide Future United States-Greek Defense 
Cooperation.) Karamanlis assessed the package deai oy 
pointing out that "the agreement vindicated Greece because 
not only does it avert the dangers, 1% strengthens the Greek 
Mesmtron {in the™Aegeanm].™ [Ref. 639 His Foreign Minister, 
Mee Bitsaios,» went on to add that "ehe balance of power in 
the Aegean, which we had feared might be upset by the United 
States-Turkish agreement, 1s no longer threatened." [Ref. 
64] Major points of the agreement are as rollows: 

(a) Installations: 


---each one under Greek command. 
—~--only activities autorized by Greece are allowed. 


—--~up to 50% of the werker personnel on the base 
will be Greek and the U.S. will provide for 


[eB fa\ ak yeh Thea 


---intelligence information coilected by bases wiil 


be shared. 


---tne agreement will last for four years but may be 


terminated earlier ane Muse De Eoene oo 


“--specific operations at major installations wili 
be provided for by separate annexes. 
(b) Assistance: 
---four-year Miiitary assistance commitment estab- 
lished. 


—--amount will total $700 million, a portionmie 

which will be in grants.[ Ref. 61: 5. 27m) 

Unfortunately for the ND party, tne agreement net 
With only limited public approval. Although it appearedmrge 
accede to Greek wishes and addressed the issues, the opposi- 
tion continued on the anti-West line and criticized tne 
agreement, saying that it jeopardized the independence of 
Greek foreign policy. Conseguently, to placate pubiic 
opinion, Karamanlis was forced to make some Changes in the 
status of the bases. 

A decision whether to sign the agreement was put off 
for other political reasons. Karamanlis was reluctant to 
give the Ford-Kissinger duo ("Kissinger tne Killer," on 
Athens! demonstrators' placards) a pre-election victory 
fRef. 64}. Actually, the Prime Minister also would not have 
been upset if neither the Turkish nor tne Greek agreements 
were ever signed, and he stated so openly in connection with 
his proposals to end the Aegean arms race and conclude a 
Greek-Turkish non-aggression pact. Altough the two agree- 
ments (Turkish and Greek) never took effect, their frovi- 
sions remained guidelines for G reek bases an aid 
policy--specifically the linkage of the bases to aid and the 
maintenance of the Greek-Turkish 7:10 ratio. 

The second Success cr the linkage policy Wom 
Karamanlis, although not specifically related to the bases, 


was the further codification cf JU.S. responsibility in 


Maintaining the Aegean military balance. This was in the 
form of the 1978 amendment to the U.S. Foreign Assistance 
pomeor 1961. @@ne of the provisions was that U.S. aid would 
be provided for NATO purposes and that "the oresent (1978) 
balance of the military strength among countries of the 
region, including between Greece and Turkey, would be 
maintained." [Ref. 65] 

The new ND government of Georye Rallis perpetuated 
the policy of tne former government, insisting on the bases‘ 
jinkage to larger issues in which the U.S. WaS involved. 
For example, his government threatened dire conseguences and 
closure of American bases if the U.S. did not pressure 
Turkey to 1ift its veto of Greek NATO reintegration. 
Sensing trouble brewing for the upcoming elections, his 
Ministers insisted that the NATO issue wouid be liguidated 
one way or another before the 1981 elections. [Ref. 65 & 
66] The uproar created also spilled over into the ND party 
itself, creating visible tensicns between the more politi- 
cally centrist Rallis and the respected Defense Minister 
Averoff, who leaned furtner to the right. 

Finally, the inability to settle on a completely 
acceptable bases package in the face of increasing NATO and 
[eee 21d to Turkey and in light of the public uproar of the 
left, forced Rallis to conclude that no final agreement 
would be politically fossible before the 1981 elections. He 
foresaw that a concluded agreement with the U.S. could bea 
pre-election liability, so he decided to suspend negotia- 


mons wath the U.S. until afterethe elections. 


C. SUMMARY 


This chapter reviews the New Democracy progran with 
reference to the three major Greex security concerns; 


internal security, security from the Northern tnreat (Balkan 


eles 


Issues), and security from the Eastern threat (Greek-Turkish 
Cyprus and Aegean disputes). it can be seen that all these 
security consideraticns coaiesced to form the background, 
indeed, the shaping force, of the Greek-U.S.-NATO relations. 
The discussion is deliberately limited to the right-of- 
center Karamanlis and Rallis majority governments. Limes 
important to note that at no time during the 7-year New 
Democracy regime was there a need for coalition government. 
This brought ina particularly stable political situation 
where essentially two major political poles developed-- 
right-of-center and left-of-center. With the strengthening 
of PASOK and the dissolution of EDIK in 1977, both parties 
were in contention for the center votes while a small 
increase in the radical right and radical left developed. 
What is important, tnough, is that, disregarding the usual 
hyperbole (characteristic of yparliamentary and opposition 
politics anda way of life in Greece), transitions and 
internal changes SECUEE ed remarkably smootnly. 
Unfortunately, the New Democracy party itself was apfarentil: 
unable to modernize to fit its new vision of Greece. Jie 
remained under the autocratic control of Konstantinos 
Karamanlis, and, because of a fear of loSing influence and 
the lack of any deep, well-organized party structure, tended 
to hold on perhaps too much to the old paternalistic image. 
Thus with the tarnish of a seven-year tenure, the Karamanlis 
aura began to fade, and with it the fortunes of his party. 
On security issues, the farty tried to maintain its 
attachments to the West, seeking support for its national 
interests through a foreign policy aimed mainly at negotia- 
tion and diplomatic influence. Karamanlis tried to supplant 
some of the historically traditional great-power patronage 
with reliance on international regimes such as the UN, ICJd, 
EC, and NATO for security. At no tine did he ever endorse 


the false notion that Greece could realistically pursue its 


Security goals with total independence from association with 
allies. When the Greek-NATO association prior to reintegra- 
tion was compared to France's WATO relation, Rallis, then 
Prime Minister, only scoffed that the comparison did not 
obtain, Since Greece had neither the military capabilities 
of France nor the resources. Therefore, ND gave priority to 
the stabilization of the Greek domestic base, for only with 
a strong government, society, and economy could Greece 
project a credible unified image abroad. Divisiveness and 
Gomestic weakness had caused greéeat-power intervention and 
domination in the past, and had led to the abhorred seven- 
year junta. Furthermore, Greece's past military adventures 
had led to defeat, foreign intervention and domestic strife. 
It was therefore in the interest of building up domestic 
strength to pursue an aggressive peace policy to settle 
differences with neighboring countries. To rid Greece of 
the plagues of the past would be to make Greece independent, 
secure, and an "equal" actor in European and regional 
affairs--to whatever extent possible. 

The next chapter offers for comparison and contrast the 
deveioping policies of PASCK and its Ileader, Andreas 
Papandreou, relative to the same set of issues presented 


ner es 


IV. PASOK OPPOSITION POLITICS AND SECURITY ISSUES, 1974-1981 
As we have noted in the previous chapter, the New 
Democracy security framework was based on the frecessity of 
government management. New Democracy did not exist ina 
political vacuum, since, as has been discussed, it governed 
With a diminishing consensus. The evolution of tne poiit- 
ical opposition to the ND government is examined in this 
chapter in order to forma basis for comparison of Greek 
security policy under a "divergent" political trend. 

The developing PASOK (Panhellenic Socialist Movement) 
party is used for this compariscn. Like New Democracy, it 
waS anew actor onthe Greek political stage in 1974. 
Despite its relatively modest beginnings, most observers 
predicted an enduring importance for PASOK in Greek fost- 
junta politics. These predictions were realized by the 
PASOK national election victory ir 1981. 

This chapter begins witn a survey of the rise of PASOK 
from 1974 to 1981, including an overview of the formation of 
its general character and policies. The PASOK security 
policies wili then be discussed as they evolved through this 
period. Specifically, the issues of Cyprus, the Aegean and 
the U.S./NATO bases and the Greek-NATO connection wiil be 
detailed from the point of view of the PASOK opposition 


Dalmiese 


Ae THE FORMATION AND RISE OF PASOK 


1. The Party of September 3, 1974 


Andreas Papandreou arrived in Greece in mid-August 
1974, azter an exile forced by tne colonels' regime in 1967. 


The enthusiastic crowds that greeted him on his return fron 


te 


Canada attested to the fact tnat he was aiready an estab- 


dished political figure in Greece, and one who, in the Greek 


tradition or single fersonality-based partiss, would have 
some impact. Andreas waS the son of George Papandreou, 
pre-junta leader of the Center Union Party. fhe father's 


party governed in the early 1960's and was close to winning 
another election in the Spring cf 1967, only to be preempted 
by the April 21st coup. Andreas, an Am@rican-educated econ- 
omist, had taken part in his father's government, forming 
somewhat unorthodox economic policies for the Center Union. 
He also became known for his leftist tendencies and was 
allegedly linked to a smail left-wing covert arny group, 
ASPIDA. His increasing notoriety in Athens politics--he was 
perceived by some aS a protest leader and a Marxist, 
anti-American revolutionary--contributed to the growing 
apprehension among the conservative elements of the yovern- 
ment which ostensibly precipitated the 1967 coup. (Andreas 
Papandreou himself has characterized the coup as being 
directed by the U.S. to keep him and has leftist movement 
from achieving power.) During the junta period, Papandreou 
had organized the Panhelienic Liberation Movement (PAX) 
which operated in Greece mainly through contacts within the 
student-academic sphere. Wi thinenicranta-ceactionary rhet-— 
oric he portrayed the slain students of the "Athens 
Polytechnic Massacre" of November 16, 1973, as martyrs for 
the "genuinely socialist, anti-imperialist" cause, who were 
described as sacrifices on the altar of U.S. imperialism and 


dominaticn of Greek politics controlled through the hated 


military regime and the CIA, which some alleged was in 
control of Greek politics. { Ref. 1] The slogans of the 
Student movement--"out with the Americans," "democracy now," 
"Greece out of NATO," became slogans of the "movement" 


established to contest the elections of 1974 after the fall 


of the junta and to carry on Papandreou's vision or tne 


socialist transformation of Greek society. Thus Papandreou 
brought with him the credentials of a leader; who had been 
oppressed by the junta with its aliegediy close ¥J.S. and 
NATO connections, and who was a fighter for Greek indepen- 
dence and nationalisn. He apparently possessed the first 
preredquisite for the traditional single-personality Greek 
political party pattern. 

On September 3, 1974, Papandreou announced the 
formation of the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK). In 
the previous month Papandreou had attempted to quiet fears 
of new radical political activism and upheaval by saying "We 
have seen the cost of a confrontation and we know we have to 
be more patient, but not iess determined. We have all 
Matured, not only me, but the Greek people at large." [Ref. 
2] This more cautious, measured attitude was an important 
factor for PASOK, for it allowed the party to graduaily Game 
strength while maintaining its legitimacy, promoting a 
stable atmosphere for change and eventually allowing for 
orderly transfer of power--Somethihng unigue in Greek poli- 
tics. In his ideology and policies, however, Papandreou was 
to remain assertive. His movement, despite the possibiiity 
of antagonizing the conservatives and risking a return of 
the military, was not going tc be politically coerced into 
acquiescence. He empnasized, "We [the left] shall not be 
overwhelmed by any ccmplex of fear, we shall not suppress 
the broad guiding objectives of our political life, which 
are national independence, full popular sovereignty, and 
social justice." [Ref. 2] PASOK was not to return Toma 
centrist politics of his father’s pre-junta™party, buceaee 


to be a continuation of the "national liberation" movemnent-- 


anti-royalist, anti-U. 5.7 sh perm wauersi and anti—-righ tise 
begun in the 1960's and hardened through the junta 
resistance and the "“bklood of November." As such it was to 


be a truly unique appearance on the Greek political scene-- 


the first non-communist leftist party formed in-.Greece since 
it achieved independence. 16 
The so-called "principles of 3 September" have 


become the persistent leitmotif of the PASOK political 


progran. They are based ona set of three sequentially 
organized goals: "national independence, peoples' sover- 
eignty and democracy, and social liberation." Papandreou 


based the future Survival of a true Greek state on the uiti- 
Hee Strategic goal of socialist transformation. To create 
the atmosphere for this proposed transformation to occur, 
the state would first have to be purged of ail non- 
democratic, oppressive elements (l.e. the Monarchy), all 
foreign (i.e. the U.S.) political penetration and domestic 
patronage, and all antervention of foreign-controlled, 
exploitative, multi-national Gapredeae Or crucial interest . 
for this survey, however, is the issue of "national indepen- 
dence," for in it lay the basis for the development of PASOK 
internal and external security policies and general foreign 
policy views. The idea of "popular sovereignty,"rormed 
basis for the PASOK political policies which would establish 
a Greek state capable of safeguarding the Greek national 


interest and the interests of its populace. 


To understand the post-civil War [1944-1949] history 
meecCe, ONC sMuUsSt Leateihe Mindethat the spolmtical oe 


the country was closely Serie oo when not directed, 
pyeeeeene “United States. The Washington FOr nulla son 
Greece...included the direct penetration of the Greek 


State machinery, ..-.unconditional support for an affili 
ated dependent political party, the party of the Right 
~--the development of a bourgeois opposition party t 


Poe uetoel tes PeEidES a thabpute to the post—1974 
Gaeek "politicalsmaturity" which many have noted. The facts 
that aleftist party was legitimatel Paking Sndpe with 
woperentiy little reaction, and that it added a new ideolo- 
gical dimension to Sreek politics seem to indicate that.a 
Maturation process was indeed underway. The implication 1s 
Merced mole Politically "mature”’ State tends to tolerate a 
greater spectrum of dissent and political activity. 
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engage in creative criticisn, ones) finadsinyge the obliga 
teration of any party of ehe Bier 


From information_ that iS now pede. availiable, 1 gs 
clear that the decision for “a militae, Cop eect 
waS taken in Washington in  m1ca-1965. But “the actuam 
execution was delayed until 1S6/7.... 


~---, United States faces an impasse ih Greece. The 
anti-American feeling runs so high that pourgeois democ- 
Gacy 1S not an eligible  optaon forpsenen.- The Greeks 


exploitation, Wath cS. Spolicvaean of course, with 
NATO. | No Olitical party Becour survive in free 

elections that»did not commit itselisto national gndee 
penecuce to a_ complete rupture with NATO, to oust 
he American military rrom the shores of Greece. 


have come to identify their sa hc their economic 
A 
d 


---.eit has become clear in Greece by now that democrac: 

is meaningless in the context of foreign domination, o 

covert foreign occupation; that popular sovereignty 

Caunoy be eS taeunreiied without hational independence. 

For tnis reason the primary objective is national 

liberation--the ousting of the United States ana 
. EromeGreece.  [ker. 13 pp- 16-2ij 


in these statements, AndreaS Papandreou, in 1973, 
characterized what he saw as the essentials of his party's 
Stiuidg le jiOmere cece The threat of external control of tae 
internal workings of the Greek state was clearly character- 
ized by these statements and their gist was written into the 
new PASOK movement's guiding principles. Parallel to the 
demonology created around the U.S./NATO complex--the 
Supporter of the Monarchy, perpetrator of the 1196/7 @eomeF 
supporter of the junta, controllers of the Greek military, 
architects of the 1974 Cyprus coup, and supporters of the 
Turkish inhnvaSion of Cyprus--Papandreou vortrayed himself and 
PASOK aS the incarnate representative of the myth of the 
Greek resistance fighters of the 1940's, the "generation of 
the polytechnic," and the asfiration of the pecple for 
freedom and democracy. . 

The desire to rid Greece of what he saw as_ the 
hegative foreign influences was immediately put dhee 
concrete policies in 1974. Within the 12-point declaration 
or party principles of September 3rd, PASOK declared that 


"All international treaties and agreements which led Greece 
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to econonic, political and military dependence on the 
monopolistic blocks [sic] of the West, and particuiarly 
American imperiaiism are to be abrogated." (;Ref. iS ay eek 26a 
some could see room for interfretation in this Statement, 
their optimism would have been Shattered by further campaign 
pronouncements such as those criticizing the only partial 
Greek withdrawal from NATO. Papandreou asserted that "links 
With the political sides of NATC must be severed and we must 
oust all American bases which converted our country into a 
muciear target withcut affording us any protection." [fRef. 
3] This policy was put in even starker terms in November, 
when Papandreou indicated that if his party won the upcoming 
elections, Greece would walk out of NATO, disband all 
American bases and adopt a non-aligned foreign policy. He 
went even further in saying that his government wouid 
“incorporate in the constitution the ban on Greek participa- 
Paeme ineany economic political or military blocks jsic} 
which undermine national inderendence and popular sover- 
eignty" [Ref. 4], referring obviously to NATO and the EC. 
The primary element of threat, the most basic chal- 
lenge to the very integrity of the Greek state, spreading 
its influence both internaliy and externally to subordinate. 
Greek interests to those of the capitalist-imperialist- 
colonialist West, was defined thusly by PASOK. ie WaSe ene | 
elimination of this threat that became the prerequisite for. 
all other socialist progress and the freedom of the Greek 
populace. As a central theme cf PASOK, this anti-American, 
anti-Atlanticist and anti-North European theme may serve 
several practical pcliticai purposes (in addition to the 
ideological ones) both for the electorate in general and for 
the party: 
le. It disassociated Greeks and the left from responsi- 
bility for the problems of the past, especially 


Since World War Ii. External forces were made the 


12 1 


perceptual scapegoats for a multitude of Greek frob- 
lems inciuding the Cyprus problems, the 1967 coup, 
the regime of the colonels, the economic problems, 
the Turkish militancy, political problems of gover- 
Rance, the oppression of the right, the politiciza- 
tion of the army and secret _service, the 
paternalistic and cCiientelist political strucemaes 
and more--~ail of which "oppressed and disenfran- 
Cchised" the "well-meaning but powerless Greek" citi- 
zens. 

23 It provided a facile political argument (lacking the 
necessity for proof) that anything suspect or not in 
accordance with: PASOK pclicies was most likely keing 
Manipulated by the U.S. in its "well-known desire" 
to reassert its former controls over the Greek situ- 
ation. Those opposing PASOK, even Karamanlis 
nimseltf, could be linked with "well-known" U.S. 
bpenind the scenes manipuiation. An instant reaction 
was sure. to follow amcng a large section of the 
populace whenever these hackneyed phrases- were 
uttered. This was done with increasing frequency Dy 
PASCK and reinforced their supposed believability. 

Bee It relieved Fapandreou and his leftist activism of 
the 1960's £Erom responsibility for inciting rightist 
reaction. (Some had Jlinxked him to outbreak of the 
events of 1967.) 

4. It provided Papandreou a very visible and (in the 
age of detente) fashionable rallying point, suffi- 
ciently removed from the Greek "“bread-and-butter" 
issues but closely tied to vague feelings of Greek 
oride and nationalisa, so as to be a "safe" issue 
for garnering popular support. 

The extent to which the last of the above was used 


by Papandreou is guite apparent, and an opportunity was 


i 


rarely allowed to pass during the 1974-1981 period where he 
did not Ering the issue of freedom from foreign intervention 
to the fore in some context. Through persistent, pounding 
rhetoric PASOK made the United States (as "overlord" of 
Taeerees NULtiNational capital, Mand Turkish militarasn) a 
perceived threat to Greek security. Typical of this line 
was his statement at a 1980 New Year's Party celebration 
where ne described the outlook for the coming year in the 


Following menacing terns; 


We are faced with dangerous developments not only ona 
Pomrd-wide scale Dut aisSO in Cur OWn immediate area. We 
Map aEticulariy tacedmwith the 0.Siumethreat agains tour 
very tfreedons, the very democratic institutions and the 
ea scOUrse lavdmdown by the feopless movement in Greece 


mich, despite cenerary ese desires, _leads to the 
Meet cry OL the people and Of FASOK. [ Ref. 5] 


Indeed, as the 1970's progressed, it became apparent 
that tne idea of national independence with its corollary of 
reacticn to perceived American dominance had been installed 
aS a persistent feature in Greek political iife for the 
indefinite future, itsoeEOOms pp Going Dack™ —~not Only to the 
events of the previous two decades, but reaching far into 
the history of the Greek republic. Papandreou established 
the U.S. asa symbol of the chronically foreign-penetrated 
Greek state. In this light, his statement after returming 
to Greece in 1974 seems politically realistic, perhaps even 
Gaseculating. Referring to the United States, his analysis 
was that "They have lost the Greek people. Tt will take a 
generation to heal those wounds." [Rez. 2] It most certainly 
will take the duration of the period of Papandreou leader- 


see, if mot much longer. 


is 


a. Ideology 


To political observers of this period, PASOK was 
enigmatic. Lacking frecedents in Greece anil concrete ideo- 
logical links with any of the more common varieties of 
socialisnh, it was, and nas been, difficult to aime 
predictions as to where its politics ‘would lead. 
Papandreou initially labeled the party socialist based on 
Marxist principies but always pointedly rejected even a 
remote connection to Marxism-Leninism. He also rejected the 
Eastern European pureaucratic state socialist model. 
Opposed to this he asserted a Sweeping pofulist approach to 
government and advocated decentralization. Indeed, the 
Marxist model does not apply well to the economic and struc- 
tural views of Papandreou. [Ref. 6: p.111}] Referring to 
various connections Papandreou cultivated, especially among 
the Arab socialist states, PASOK was criticized from time to 
time for advocating a one-party socialist state. However, 
the PASOK leader has aiways emphasized the strictly deno- 
cratic nature of his movement, placing it within the frame- 
work of a multi-party system based on the present (1975) 
CONS# lL eleiion: He has not proposed any sweeping constitu- 
tional changes. The most often mentioned structural change 
has been a change in the parliamentary elections system--and 
that cnlv to a Strictly proporerenals-7>cer Of course, 
this change would have resulted in some Lrestructuring of 
alignments, probably giving slightly greater weigat to the 
combined left representation. Attempts at finding paraliels 
for PASOK have been undertaken, comparing PASOK to the 
Swedish, Austrian, and Yugoslavian systems, to the French 
socialist party, and to some of his Arab Mediterranean 
counterparts. However, each cf these comparisons is only 


successful within very iimited contexts. The terms 
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populism, extreme nationalisn, Faternalisn, and trade- 
unionism in addition to socialism all apply to the PASOK 
program; each, however, only to a limited extent. 

Aa Featherstone has stated, and this is prokably 
the best Summary, "PASOK's ideological roots are eclectic 
and ambiguous." [Ref. 7: p.182] Perhaps this was the essence 
of the party, especially if one added the term "flexible" to 
the list. Poets cHiomanbDiguary and flexibility which 
gave the party the capability cf responding to an increas- 
MimeemeprOoad Specthum of left-ofi-center public opinion, and 
it is the eclecticism which has made it appear as an indige- 
nous movement and has given it its populist and nationalist 
appeal.!’ The ideolcgical flexibility of the party is 
evident in that the term 'Marxist' essentially disappeared 
Irom the party rhetoric quite early in its development, anda 
even the term "Socialist" has been used less and less [Ref. 
ce: Bet 16 Je The best description available of PASOK 
Seemoaiism is that it 1s the triptych of these strategic 
political goals: "national independence, popular sovereignty 
and social liberation"--in whatever concrete tactical form 
they may take and whatever perceptual images they may create 
among electoral groups. it .is structurally as well as idéo- 
fogicaliy significant to say simply that PASOK came to 
represent increasingly larger numbers of voters who occupy 
positions from the left side of the politicai center up to 
(but not including) the far leit, whatever their specific 
desires may have been. 

It is important, here, to mention what PASOK is 
mom politically. First, PASOK is decidedly not a radical- 
militant political movement, typical of some far left move- 


ments. It showed itself, rather, a more evolutionary (but 


l7Three very good theoretical treatments of the _ PASOK 
Ce Saeecher phenomenon aug Greece are contained in 
eatherstone, I ae Ay Elephantis, in Penniman Chapter 5; 
and Mouzelis, n the Greek Election." 


AS 


assertive) movement, content to allow its support to buiid 
through the "natural expression" of the wishes of the masses 
(those people were seen by some as disenfranchised by the 
domination of foreign interests and by the politie¢eam 
patronage system which, Papandreou would say, 1s the charac- 
teristic of the rightist-monarchist-militarist Greek govern 
ments of the past decades). It appears by giving these 
formerly "“enclaved" (that is, held in a group outside and 
without access to the political process) groups access to 
Greek politics through the PASOK party structure, a "change" 
would occur which wouid finally vindicate the PASOK posi- 


tion with its democratic support. Papandreou and PASOK: 


---.never failed to pledge that the road to change would 
be peaceful, parliamentary, and deaocratic, cleariy with 
the aim of Minimizing adverse reaction from the conser- 
vative middle strata.... Above all, [PASOK] wanted to be 
seeh aS a party striving for the integrity of the 
COU Me yas - Papandreou carried this to the point of 
undisguised paternalisn; always he was anxious to 
convince, to reassure. [Re memos) pe isiog 


This waS politically realistic. It was hear the center, 
where the broad popular electoral base lay. Furthermore, 
any return to radicalism could have risked return of nili- 
tary rule. | 

This points toward the second thing that FPASOK 
was not --a socialist party which cared to embrace the far 
LeLts From the outset, PASOK rejected the idea of forming 
any close association with the long-established communist 
left in Greece. “Although the various communist and far left 
parties of Greece continually sought to form a grand leftist 
coalition with PASOK, lending support on some occasions to 
PASOK candidates, especially in local elections,“ Papandreou 
has continualiy refused to acknowledge these parties within 
the PASOK sphere. While many of the policies of the comnmu- 


hist parties seemed well-inatched with those of PASOK, this 
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seemed to be viewed by Papandreowu as merely coincidental. 
This again had to do with Greek political realities. ARY 
gains PASOK may have realized in additional political power 
by associating with the left (e.g., in the Parlianent) would 
most likely have been negated by the loss of center votes to 
iomepcnocracy {tne center not beang a powerful independent 
force since 1974 and experiencing its final breakup in 1977) 
and increased internal oarty Ianagement problems. FaSOK 
ideology was already spread thin, from the more radical 
Marxist PASOK youth, to tne centrist parliamentary group. 
The broad base which Papandreou sought lay toward the 
CenLer. 

Two other conSiderations are important here. 
First, there was the lingering legacy of the Greek communist 
Civil war which mitigated against support for the communist 
left among certain constituencies. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, the communist parties represented internationalist 
tendencies and associations with "great powers” which 
Papandreou and his nationalism could not abide. Papandreou, 
during this period, essentially rejected any form of inter- 
nationalism for PASOK no matter what its flavor, be it the 
Macxist-Leninism of the KKE, the Eurocommunism of the KK=-I, 
tke Socialist international, European Social democracy, or 
anything else. In 1980, altncugh Papandreou had started a 
dialogue with European Socialists, he asserted that each 
party is free to choose its "own road" to socialisa. FOr 
PASOK to exercise complete autcnomy over its policies for 
Greece and not enter into any leftist coalitions was funda- 
mental to PASOK ideology. 


b. Structural Development 


A detailed discussicn of the structure of PASOK 
is not within the scope of this tnesis. Nonetheless, 


several structural aspects are important in assessing the 
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Mature and strength of the party--thus. itS potentia | faa 
future power. 

First, in addition to its novel leftist ideole-= 
gical basis, PASOK was also a unique structural entity. tet 
was the first Greek party, aside from the communists, to 
organize a thorough vertical structure which reached fron 
the central committee ali the way down to tne "grass roots" 
levei. The party structure is ostensibly set up (on lines 
very Similar to typical communist organizational structure) 
to provide a vehicle for the mass electorate, the so-called 
"non-privileged Greeks," to express their political will, 
which PASOK would then translate into political actiogp: 
Extensive cadres were formed to bring in "farmers, workers, 
wage earners, professional people, scientists, intellec- 
tuals, artists, as well as the youth and women, ail of waon 
are expioited by the foreign and domestic economic 
oligarchy." {[Ref.~{ 7: p.183] These strata were to £0—niaae 
electoral base of PASOK. AS they would break out from their 
"oppression" they could form an ever broadening base for the 
movement. indeed, this expansion became one of the main 
Papandreou directives to his party cadres--to actively 
recruit membership participation among the voters. AS he 
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PASOK...has_ become the main and decisive representative 
of the people's movement in our country. ...1t opens up 
an avenue which leads toward a new Greece after entire 
decades of lost oppecrtunities Lor our Be OR nee it 1S Nom 
sufficient...that we ace determine and militanwe 
2--O0UL @Gf0dmi Za tren tee uickly open its gates. and 
embrace our people, the farmers, tne workers, the 
artisan the wage earners and the youth of our country... 
The movement has deep roots among the people and 12c¢ ee 
we who will be Le ee if we are unable to embrace 
Spe people and safely lead them toward...victory." [fRef. 


The second purpose of the organization is to 


aestroy the influence of the "traditional" Greek politicai 
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patronage systen, often referred to as "rousfetti." This 
System relied on a small cadre of regional party bosses who 
Gespensed favors in return for support of the party. The 
PASOK organizational scheme thecretically did away with this 
and opened up the avenues of fower to the aass electorate 
mrough 1tS participatory structure. 

While this Populist structural orientation 
remained an ultimate goal of the movement, there is no doubt 
that during the 1974-1981 period, a major portion of PASOK 
Support was actualiy based on itS charismatic leader. 
Andreas, during this formative period, left little doubt as 
Pommeieme centrality of the party and to the primacy of 
Papandreou within that structure. Angelo Elephantis judged 
that “Appearances not withstanding..., the party base does 
hot participate in any direct constitutive way in the forma- 
tion Of PASCK's political line, which 1s determined almost 
eee y by Papandreou...." fkef. 6: 9.107] In the initial 
phases of the consolidation of fparty power and the reconcil- 
jation cf divergent political "mentalities" within the 
party, tne "connecting link is the President of the Movement 
[Papandreou] and the September 3rd declaration" [Ref.6: 
Peto | And indeed, it has been the imposing figure of 
Papandreou which has been able to balance the divergent 
trends (one towards Marxism and one toward the center) on 
the basis of-his party centrality. 

Notwithstanding the populist theory behind 
PASOK's organization, the fact was that during the formative 
period the structure was instrumental in carrying the views 
of Parpandreou and the central party organs to the voters, 
not vice versa. That the central party organization was in 
Somenol of policy formation and that at least for an indefi- 
mere: initial period, the rank and file was expected to 
follow, waS pointed out in a 1979 editorial discussing 


PASOK's alleged internal problems. "...the problem PASOK is 
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Tacing...could be easily solved if everyone understands that 
deciSions must be implemented and that the leadership is 
determined to supervise this implementation at close Lrange. 
All those who do not conform tc tne decisions will have to 
face the consequences" [ Ref. 9] Papandreou himself expressed 
this severai months later in quite concrete terms: "We must 
warn everyone that either they join our ranks with self- 
Sacrifice and with miiitant spirit or else they should get 
off the bandwagon now so that they may not have problems 
dater.” (Renter 

That Papandreou intended to retain his position 
as the undisputed head of the party and would, at least for 
the time being, brook no encroachments on his authority, can 
be demonstrated by several examples of internal party issues 


from the period. 


e In June 1975, 42 PASOK officers published a declaration 
which criticized Papandreou for considering himself "the 
only source of power within the party." Tais acticn was 
in response to a dismissal of 11 members of the PASOK 
Central Committee. 37 of the 42 critics were dismissed, 


15 of whom were members of the Central Committee. 


e In the September 1977 repcrt of the PASOK Executive 
Secretariat, Papandreou was acknowledged as the "crucial 


parameter" of PASOK's existence. [Ref.63 p.108] 


e The removal or reSignation of a high PASOK official, Mr. 
Simitis, in 1979 was related to his "ideological prob- 
lems," which he developed when he criticized Papandreou. 
{j Ref .9] 


== a ee SS Cee 


Oriented newSpaper) that a party congress should be 
convened "for the purpose of electing new leadership" 
waS criticized. A party spokesman responded that "the 


time was not ripe" for such a move. [Ref. 11] 
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eee oehecidi ss pale Y WeOngGressS WaS hever convened; only 
central committee meetings and “conferences" took place. 
Presumably the congress would nave the authority to 
change party leadership, incluijiing its president, if it 
desired, 18 
Siew i.ormer associate fi Papamdreou stated that Athens was 
littered with former friends of Andreas who had opposed hin. 
Papandreou has not denied internal problems, but 
he had to neutralize and control them. Especially after the 
1977 elections, Papandreou undoubtedly was concerned with 
holding the party together while pursuing the drifting 
centrist vote. This could best be accomplished by a certain 
miomwm: Om Policy flexibility which only a single-personaiity 
party could offer. Papandreow contented that during this 
criticai period of PASOK's rise toward power, tue party must 
unity behind his leadership. This, ip his wind; was impor- 
tant for the short term but did not in any way affect iong 
Tange goals. In an interview with Exormisi, Papandreou 
explained: 


At this stage io asa dee enatePAoOK 15 very closely 
linked with the Mame of Andreas Papandreou. Indeed 

this is how it is. However, our entire course is suc 

that even this wili be surpassed at some other stage and 
PASOK will become a movement that wiil be less identi- 
fied with a ppc? Pes pel Sond itv This happens in amy 
case because am the man who created the movement. 
However, if one were to talk about the country's distant 
future, our effort and hope is that the movement should 
rely on our people's own OE Gesamte COUNntTrY.s, long 
developaent, which of course cannot be counted in 4-year 
terms or even decades. [Ref. 12] 


Mics cot mmane tLIRe  peing and for decades to 
come, PASOK was exfected to remain a single-personality 
party in consonance with Greek political head 2 tivo. 


Authority was to flow from the top down for an indefinite 


18A general party congress was Se held in May 1984 
and Papandreou was overwhelmingly reelected as chairman. 
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period of time, and the structure was to temporarily 
subordinate itself to the Support of the leader's policies, 
giving him the flexibility needed to take advantage or the 
Short-range Greek pclitical reality to eventually achieve 
PASOK's goals. At least temporarily, "the «Ongena za. 
tion ....{[WaS ] ~assigned da  seqotdar maaeLe, and the whole 
mission of its rank-and-file entities [was] to cultivate the 
leader's myth and strengthen the members!t bondS with nino." 
[ Refs Geegpe OSs) 


c. International Political Orientation 


The centrality of foreign policy to the PASOK 
political line is illustrated in the description of a 96a 
campaign poster: a Claw hammer (representing PASOK) was 
poised over a Greek flag nailed against a wall with three 
nails, representing NATO, the EEC and the U.S. respectively. 
The caption underneath read, "Witn PASOK in power Greece 
will belong to the Greeks and will have a foreign policy 
independent, proud and respected." [Ref. 14] However, Greece 
was not totally, self-sufficiently secure, and therefore 
needed some support from outsidé sources. It is of course 
this question which may have worried analysts the most about 
Greece--would PASOK turn Greece away fron the West 
completely? And where--and to whom--would Greece turn? 

The early views of FASOK indicate that a turn to 
either of the two superpower blocs was ideologically out of 
the question, although the party'S views concerning the 
Soviet Union were considerably more vague than those 
concerning the J.S. Papandreou wasS quite adamant about the 
Yanti-imperialist" course for Greece. The Atlantic Alliance 


and the Warsaw Pact were seen aS extensions and mechanisms 


of this super-power imperialism. He therefore took a more 
“third-womladist" polio fever advocating an independent, 
non-aligned course for Greece. Through. “them 70 s- in 
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Meameetoneto cregular contacts with Eastern European govern- 
ments and Greece's Balkan neighkors, especially Yugoslavia, 
he sought support from two important directions. Paves ah © 
Maintained liaison with a selected group of the European 
socialist parties (especially those of the Southern European 
and Mediterranean area), such as the French and Belgian 
Socialist Parties, the People's Socialist Party of Spain, 
the Italian Socialist Party and the Labor Party of Malta. 
[Ref. 6: p.113] Papandreou specifically excluded the possi- 
bility of PASOK association with fcurovean Social Democracy 
and the Western Buropean Eurocommunist movements as kLeing 
Collabcrationists to the super-power capitalist-imperialist 
nexus, whicn was bent on exploiting "peripheral" states such 
memcreece {[Ref. 6: pp.112-113°. For Europe, he saw the 
grand goal as being the eventual elimination of the two 
OppoSing blocs and a unification, not solely under Western 
European auspices, of ail European states (Eastern and 
Western). This would eventually allow Europeans to pursue a 
course free from the diverse infiuences of Super-power spon- 
sored East-West confrentation. 

A second important direction in Papandreou's 
international politics was toward an establishment of a new 
Mediterranean axis of cooperation. To this end, he sought 
close relations not oniy with the Socialist parties of the 
Mediterranean littoral, but with all regional "progressive" 
forces. He actively supported and participated (even organ- 
ized) conferences of the "Socialist Progressive" parties of 
the Mediterranean, examples of which took place on Malta, in 
my 1977, and Atnens in 1979. In his speech at the former 


conference, he: 


--. Stressed that these parties [Mediterranean Socialist 
ana = FEOQreCSsSive] must Struggle for the overthrow of 
mopcrtdlict ~depenagency, tfor®* a radical change in the 
Piternational econemic order, ani for the formation of a 
Mediterranean community whicno ought to ee ane DODOr tant 
part 6 the development of he VOr Elo © Uta 
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Gontradiction, Form thils=reasunm, these parties must 
coordinate their activities and promote fiediterranean 
cooperation. 


As he put it: 


In North Africa and the Middle East, Algeria Libyay 
Irag and, of course, the Palestinian movement make up 
the progressive anti-imperialist Peon tc For in” els 
between the capitalist. meteepolis vend the per .paem—n 
1.e. the struggle for national liberation. | Reis : 
pp. 113-114 j 

This concept naturally excluded such countries 
aS Israel and especially Turkey. They were seen aS instru- 
ments or the extension of sSuper-power influence which 
trameled the national interests of developing countries. A 
concept, which became common in Papandreou's rhetoric froa 
the late 1970's onwas that Greece was simultaneously 
European, Mediterranean and Ealkan. PASOK intended to 
diversify its international quest for political support 
toward all four cardinal compass directions. 

The guestion remains aS to the PASOK view of 
existing European cooperation efforts, especially in light 
of the ND-led Greek government's decisive EC-integration 
policy. In the initial stages, Papandreowu was vehewtentiy 
opposed to Greece's integration within the EC. In 1974, the 
general idea was that if PASOK were to come to power, ties 
With EC would be severed immediately and applications with- 
qgrawn. As this issue evolved, the party line began to 
include a referendum on the issue. PASOK reasoned that 
broad anti-Western Greek Sentiment would demand severance of 
Greece-EC ties, which were instruments of external controi 
of Greek national interests. 

As the decade progressed, however, Papandreou 
was to begin softening on this issue. "By 1997, PA SOK 


policy had developed to one of futting Greek membership to a 
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referendum and of forming a sSfecial relationship with the 
community." [ Ref. fs See is 3 | There was, at that time, 
pernaps a touch of reality creeping into the PASOK progran, 
TOr it was pointed out that the Greek farmers (an important 
source of PASOK support) saw the Community as a panacea for 
their economic problems and would look forward to _ the 
massive inilux of development funds, were Greece to become a 
full member [Ref. 15]. 

By 1980, when the efforts of the Karamaniis 
government for Greece-EC integration had succeeded, a 
decided change in PASOK's Eurcpean relations position was 
increasingly evident. in February, in an address to foreign 
pournalists, Papandreou appeared to be realigning his 


European policy. During this speech, it was reported: 


He underlined a divergence. of positions between Europe, 


Bee caculari France, EnG@eteesURLted States... He 

appeared closer to the GSerOlS Ober sace SOCidlist 

International [which he ad formerly rejected | as 
c 


adoy;ted in Vienna eee admitted his party does not 
want to oypreak off trelafions with the EEC bu velesiic alae 

intends to peoeoee an agreement on special relations... 
Pemrecioca the United States cf Wanting cold war and,... 

he stressed it is fortunate that tne Europeans, and 

pepeencuLar sy France, are separating their positions fron 
hose of the United States...." [Ref. 


The decisive move came in August when PASOK arranged a 
meeting (August 20-21) of European socialist leaders.1°? The 
feeling WaS tO have an open agenda, although (according to 
PASOK) it was convened to "coordinate action on peace, 
detente, and, disarmament." [ Ref. 17] In viewing the 
meeting, Papandreou in a September speech before the party 
youth conference attempted to put the meeting into perspec- 
tive with PASOK policy: 


19Attending were Benito Craxi of italy, pee Gonzales 
MepsPain, Mario Soares of Portugal and Charles Hernu, 
representing the French Socialist arty. 
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For » PASO, the Kekira meeting [with Surosocialist 
leaders] was one of the most important milestones in its 
6-yca ba Story- This is because the five socialist 
arties of Southern Europe laid the fotimdations “fan 
ong-term cooperation and Coordination of their activi- 
ties in the struggle dyainst the ©£1gnt, iano eee 
romotion of the interests of the geo Ore of Southern 
furope... at the Same time despite its youth, PASOK has 
estabiished itself in,.the European area as a dynamic 
oD See party which 1s at the threshold of authority. 
1s anpeats that .-.aeeet ne eee change in Zurope will come 
from the South, that he great change wili begin in 
Greece. ee @# se 
PASOK, which has already conducted important activities 
in the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern area, is today a 
bridge between the progressive national liberation move- 
ments of the Mediterranean and para-Mediterranean areas 
and progressive socialist forces Of Southern Europe. ia 
tha S@yayeene 1s scree ara | contributing to the strengue 
ening or the south in the North-South dialogue poth in 
Europe and, more generally, in the Mediterranean area. 
[ReEE. 195 wigs? | 


PASOK, then, in these expansive terms, was looking for a 
more amiable relaticnship with Europe and Eurosocialisn. 
This was perhaps because Greece inevitably would have full 
accession to the EC on January 1, 1981, and PASOK support 
waS growing, leading it closer to attaining power. To 
portray PASOK as a leading force in the mainstream of the 
Southern European socialists mcvement would give the party 
(previously associated with the more peripheral 
Mediterranean movements) a new image of international legit- 
il ae: One would probably not doubt that this poli tiga 
move waS in part aimed at balancing tne desires of the nore 
‘centrist PASCK elements for a less radicai foreign policy 
with more ieftist elements of the party. The latter could 
be appeased in that PASOK was at the vanguard of an "inde- 
pendent" Southern European movement aimed at confrontation 
With the rightist Northern Ewropean—U. Sm bloc- 

This evolution toward Europe spiiled over into 
the PASOK policy on the EC. Fapandreou sought to undercut 
criticism of his apparent turn-around on the Europe-EC issue 


later in the September & speech cited above: 
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Rapprochement with the Socialist parties of Southern 
Europe Simply confirms PASOK's position that Greece iS a 
Balkan, .a Suropean and a Mediterranean country. PA SOK 
Myce dlistdently Cuitivated its relations in aii three 
Mecas sand tt has played a decisive ro.e in establishing 
permanent cooperation botn among progressive movements 


of the Mediterranean and amcng Socialist parties o£ 
Southern Europe. As of 1 venue ry. 19S Pit well ghey an 
active role an the socialist group O the 


Europarliament. 

It has always been PASOK's pcsition that the accession 
mote COuUntmEy uO ene PNG Hise a mistake { economically }j..- 
im place of accession we unave proposed a special agree- 
foe Om the eype recently granted to... Yugosiavia. a 
has always been PASCK's position that the Bee eeas must be 
called upon to judge--within the framework of a genuine 
plebiscite-- between acceSsion and a special agree- 
ment... 

It has ele been PASOK'sS pcsition that--once we have 
acceded to the EEC--we must Boe ba ee cel Sea aa 
wmonls Of the Community; that we should wage a battle to 
protect Greek interests....[Ref. 18: pp.S9-19] 


This was to become the basis for the PASOK's EC policy. 
However, Papandreou in 1981 emphasized that PASOK did not 
intend Eos 7 Orn the SOG Ta ste ein cenna &2oOnd | despite 
increasing contacts with the Eurosocialists. He Characterc- 
ized his position as an act of solidarity which conveyed the 
message that "PASOK is not alone in the European area," but 
rather an integral part of a legitimate Furopean 
mMovement--"France is first, Greece second and Spain thirda" 
in the socialist transformation of Europe. He also further 
gualified his Stance on the EC referendum, pointing out that 
"ae [| PASOK] believe that...Greece and the Greek people have 
the right to judge through a plebiscite. Phether thas wii 1 
take place or not and whether it will be soon or late I 
Seemot Say at thiS moment...."{ Ref. 19] 

Thus, within the context of Greece's assured 
admission to the EC, the obvious Short-term lack of any 
meaningful Mediterranean cooperation, the continued divisive 
Middle-East situation, and the active detente policy of the 
Karamanlis government, realistic political considerations 


dictated that the PASOK policy evolve (from a rejection of 
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Eurosocialism in any form and the immediate pull cut fron 
the EC) toward a policy of qualified conciliation and ieee. 
eration with European forces. It is noteworthy that this 
evolution was highly correlated to the growth in PASOK elec- 
toral sSupport--~increasing voter support at the baliot box 
was matched by increasing PASOK flexibility on European 
relations. Some important reascns for this could have been: 

lies A guest for greater respectability as the PASOK's 

chances at victory increased. 

Le A desire to retain contacts with the West, from 
where most of Greece's (economic and military) 
support came, in the light o£ limited taceiieam 
alternatives. 

or A desire for more statesmanlike and centrist image 
to lure more of the political center votes away from 
New Democracy. 

4. The ability for PASOK to couch its policy Zpijewe 
framework of the independent approach to socialism 
and the Southern European commonality of interests-- 
separate from the Atlanticist-J.S. connection of the 
Central European bloc. This could appease the more 
leftist voters. 

While PASOK, by 1981, was advocating a foreign policy 
program which it characterized as truly “multi-dimensiomam 
and which placed an "independent" Greece at the center of a 
nascent Euro-Mediterranean anti-imperialism coalition move- 
Ment, it was obvious that the traditional European ties 
would not be severed as early PASOK policies had led some to 
fear. Greece's position and Security; acc Ordi ng ie 
Papandreou, was to be based on "multiple external props," 
each designed to suprort Greek interests. 

Shortly before the 1981 elections, Papandreou 


put his external politics in perspective: 


TS 


Concerning the ee es that PASOK will turn Greece awa 
from the West, elieve that the uatter is lace 
wrongly. We want to have excellent relations with the 
west. However, we do not consider that the West is the 
entire world. wee One estan gectears to turn toward all 
fect nigel 1} a1 points: ldo st ort n, and south. | Rer. 20 | 


It is this flexibility that had become important in Greek 
Peri tics, LOT both government and OPOS Isto a: The 
Karamanlis-Brezhnev 1979 summit resulting in Greek-Soviet 
agreements and the Papandreou turn to Europe night be seen 
aS two expressions of a singie Greek political trend away 
from the single great-power patronage arrangements of the 
past to anew political realism and diversification. In 
foreign policy, this could form the basis of the "indepen- 
dence" (iimited as it may be by international reality) which 
both parties were seeking for Greece. It also may have Deen 
the expression of a new centrist trend in Greek politics 
Which could form a more stable political basis for internal 


Greek security. 


B. PASOK AND SECURITY ISSUES (1974-1981) 


PASOK policies relative tc Greek security issues’ can 
also be seen as evolutionary. As PASOK policy moved fron 
the declaration of September 3, 1974 to the comprehensive 
government program declaration cf Julv 1981, the realities 
of becoming the growing voice of the opposition under the 
New Democracy regime influenced PASOK policy. These pOUwiey , 
until the 19581 program was published, was basically a compi- 
lation of the various pronouncements of Andreas Papandreou. 
In addition the policies were typical of parliamentary oppo- 
Sition politics-- they were often reactive to government 
actions, often hypercritical, andi lacked the concreteness 
and specificity as to policies to be implemented within 


existing realities. 
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It is therefore most valuable simply to Survey )2age 
policies on the issues of defense, the northern threat, the 
series of Greek-Turkish issues (Cyprus and Aegean) and the 
issue of United States military bases. These wili then be 
related to one of the central issues which developed during 
1974-1981, the question of Greek relations with the Atlantic 
Alliance and, specifically, NATC. 


1. Greek Defense and the Military 


PASOK, despite its many calis for disarmament, denmue 
clearization and "zones of peace," continually Supported an 
aggressive defense effort to build up the country's armed 
forces. The party never contested a ND defense budget. 
This cccurred even though defense, in real terms, repre- 
sented an increasingly laryer financial strain given a 
declining Greek economy and rising infiation. Papandreou 
continually maintained that a strong Greek nilitary defense 
was necessary to deter the Turkish military threat. To this 
end, he also saw the maintenance of the Aegean military 
balance as critical. In a 1980 parliamentary foreign yom 
debate, Papandreou recalled PASCK's support of the 1974 NATO 
withdrawal for purposes of bringing the nation's defense 


forces under Greek control. He added that: 


It is a fact that it. must be admitted..-that during ene 
past 6. years [1974-1980] the armed forces were rug 

armed in such a way that EER are in a position to dea 

WLEH ally LMposition gales vet tena ore This was done 
With the concurrent opinion of the Panheilenic Socialist 
Movement. [Refr. ] 


Indeed, Papandreou usuaily did not criticize the "Aegean 
Arms Race" as the government had, and, instead, in line with 
his other somewhat militant views vis-a-vis Turkey, he crit- 
icized any sort of negotiations (e.g. NATO reintegration or 
Aegean disputes) which might weaken the Greek military 


posit von 
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iat ric NA we wberitegration eELLorts of 1980 
as detrimental to Greek defense development and deployment, 
Papandreou again reiterated the need for a specifically 
Greek-controlled defense program. Seeing procurement o£ 
NATO military equipment as ineffective against the "real" 
Turkish threat, Papandreou asserted, "We must state it 
clearly, aircraft, missile boats, helicopters--this is tne 
type of equipment we will require to defend the land of our 
cee TS... We must be in the position to mount an effec- 
tive defense because it is the cnly way that the danger of a 
Turkish invasion can be averted." [Ref. 22] In short, in 
order to meet what was portrayed aS an imminent Turkish 


threat, PASOK program for defense was: 


to arm the people comprehensively, build an_arsenal that 
Pei vetoltiTecusin Sseurce and im Scope, develop a sizable 
Bee ae aSkry and secure nuclear weapons [Tor use as 
the ultimate deterrent of external aggreSsive behavior2°? 
Meer. 23: pa 37 | 


To this end, priorities were given in the PASOK economic 
proposals for the development of strategic industries, 
including defense (armaments), energy and mining. 

On the subject of the military forces themselves, 
Papandreou and PASOK, evolving from tneir 1974 cails for 
drastic action against the junta elements of the military, 
have taken a supportive line. Papandreou's caultion net to 
attack the military may be at least partially linked to the 
desire to avoid a return of the events Of aml Oe 
Conseguently, he developed a line which usually linked tke 
Hilitary with the preservation cf the Greek democratic state 
from Turkish aggressors--attempting to continue to capi- 


talize on the 1974 Cyprus invasion. toc cali LOr purging 


Sota dst policy waS Maintained carly in PASOK‘'s career 
and has reen modified with the development of Papandreou's 
later peace and nuclear disarmament policies. 
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the army rightist junta elements was. dropped from the 
rhetoric soon after the elections of 1974 and the 1975 
trials of junta leaders: 

One departure from PASOK's laissez-faire attitude 
toward military reorganization or Similar measures came in 
1979, when in a United States interview he proposed what he 
cailed a "people's militia"--keeping all eligible men in the 
reserve security forces from age 20 to 50. This policy was 
attacked from several sices as aimed at creating a private 
PASOK party militia for enforcement of some future one-party 
PASOK Greek state. PASOK said cf the criticism that "nohody 
questions that the rcle of the armed forces is useful in the 
defense of our country, but it is truly difficult for us to 
understand why the Minister of Defense opposes universal 
popular participation in this defense when our country's 
integrity is being threatened." [Ref. 24] Nevertheless, 
this line was also eventually dropped ‘from tne farty 
Piero rie. 

PASOK military policy became even more conciliatory 
in the eariy 1980's, especially within the context of 
Papandreou's hyperbcie against NATO reintecratioge 


Referring to the armed forces in a Rhodes Campaign speech, 


(Aug. 1981) Papandreou emphasized what had become the 
"proper" posture of the military. "Democracy in Greece is 
indestructible," he said, “It is guarded by tne people and 


country's armed forces, which are dedicated to their supreme 
duty--the protection cf our national independence and of our 
fatherland's territorial integrity." [Ref. 25: pp. S5—6)) eee 
this same speech he accused the government of fueling righ- 
tist alarmism over PASOK policies, serving the "circles wee 
anomaly" (a codeword used by Pafandreou for the 7-year junta 
government). Further, to reassure the military and gore 


conservative elements within the party, he stressed that: 
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With regard to the measures PASOK will take to implement 
Bes lattonal detense ang fOreign policy, repercussions 
Simetne Dadtion’S “armed forces * fighting’ abiii i Pe 


taken into consideration. In no case and wi ho step 
Willi PASOK ailow the downgrading of the readiness of tne 
@ounrry’s armed ferces to efend us ‘irom foreign 


gesigns.” (/Resee-25: p.55] 


These conciliatory statements were apparently impor- 
ant . Papandreou continually tied the PASOK program to the 
Support of a strong army standing for the same policies as 
PASOK. T£ the predicted 1981 passage of government to the 
Becialists did occur, it would probably be the most critica 
change in Greek history, resulting in the first non-rightist 
government of Greece. Papandreou knew tnat 1 ever tnere 
was the possibility of a reassertion of a military rightist 
reaction, it would be in the context of an inpending PASOK 


mG LOry . 
fee Enoon and tne Northern Threat 


In light of PASOK's' muti-dimensional program ior 
Zereign policy, Papandreou seoulkd hardiy criticizem tne 
Karamanlis government's efforts to improve ties with the 
Baikan states. Papandreou himself undertook to improve ties 
With various Balkan and Eastern European states, especially 
with Yugoslavia. He viewed these countries as being ina 
position similar to that of Greece (victims of the super- 
power polarization of Europe), and therefore saw the Balkan 
community in particular as movirg toward a nore independent 
and mutuaily supportive regime, free of superpower influ- 
ence. Concerning possible threats from the area, Papandreou 
iterated a common southern Eurorean theme: "Mv view is that 
ho dangerous development should be expected in the Balkans 
in the immediate future." [Ref. 26] Instead, he foresaw an 
attempt to move the Balkans tcward more internal coopera- 
tion, taking them out of the ccld war blocs and interacting 


with other similar regional groups (e. ge in the 
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Mediterranean, and the Middle East) for mutual Support and 
Cooperation in order to secure independence and freedom fron 
superpower hegemony. 

FOr Tite ana Yugoslavia Papandreou keld a special 
regard. The particular brand of Yugoslav non-alignment was 
inspirational to Papandreou and was exemplary of the sort of 
position toward Europe and its international environment he 
would envision for Greece. "Tito's presence in Yugoslavia, 
and in the Balkans," he said, "...as within the non-aligned 
movement, is, without a doubt, a stabi imsty fagGton: The 
foundations for the unitv of the people have been firmly set 
in Yugoslavia. Its national defense, based on tne mobili za- 
tion of all its citizens, has effectively armed the country 


against intervention from the outside." [Ref. 26) 


The supposed Turkish military threat was, to 
Papandreou, the major threat to Balkan security. He 
predicted tnat should Turkey implement this threat, the 


Balkan balance of forces would be overthrown anda Serious 
regional crisis would develop. 

Papandreou therefore sougkt much the same strategic 
goals for the Balkans as he did for the Mediterranean 
region--the elimination of foreign bases and forces and the 
establishment of a regional regiie. He foresaw Greece as 
being a central force in the liaison between these perirh- 
eral regions. The ultimate goal would be the dissolution of 
East-West bloc influence within the region--the eventual 
expulsion of NATO and tne Warsaw Pact--and the independence 
of tne Balkan countries. 

This, of course, wculd be the most desirable 
security poSition for Greece. With a firm and growing 
politicai and economic linkage between the countries based 
on Similar national and regional interests, the "Northern" 
threat would further diminish and regional disputes could be 


solved on a bilateral basis. He foresaw no serious clash or 
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outside intervention in the region, even in the increased 
"cold war atmoSphere" of 1980--unlessS the Co1u War became a 
tmot one." : 

Toward the J.S.S.8.,  Papandreou was not as enthusi- 
astic. Although he did not preclude reiations with almost 
any country, his attitude toward tne SovietS was a little 
more reserved. The fact that the Soviets nad hot intervened 
in the 1974 Cyprus situation (as they had to sone exten*® in 


the 1960's) and coerced Turkey to withdraw must have bern 


noted. BidteencwUeco.5-hR-  aNnGwmmUurKey had ongoing econonic 
PemeeGiitical relacions, G{uite extensive compared to the 
Nascent Greex efforts, couid also not be overlookea. asa 


resuit Papandreou viewed the Soviet Union, beiny ~=ne second 
half of the cold war European arrangement, with reserve. An 
example of this is seen when he was asked to comment on the 
possibility of Soviet "bases" theing estabiished in Greece 
following the Greek-Scviet Ship repair azgr2ements concluded 
in the late 1970's. He stated re was against foreign bases 
of any type in Greece and the Mediterranean. He apparently 
did not appreciate the growing presence of the Sth Soviet 
Eskadera in the Eastern Mediterranean any more than he did 
the U.S. 6th Fleet--both seen as inStruizents of suverporer 


Miemmgenenit on the Sovereignty of the regional states. 


The 1974 invasion of Cyprus and its subsequent 
Pabtition provided a consistent and constant point cf Jepar- 
Titjem—t@r PASOK policy. Papandreou's initial views were lgss 
directed toward some conérete solution of tas propbien and 
more toward expanding upon the implications of the affair 
for internal and domestic policy. 

Papandreou was probably the figure nost voga. in 
keeping the "meaning" of the Cyprus invaSion alive Hverore a 
large segment of sympathetic Greek opinion. The  PASOK 


interpretation was that: 
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The U.S. hada role in the 1974 anti-Hakarios Coup 


and waS tnerefore largely responsible for the 
disaster. " 
Os NATO and the U.S. could have prevented the Turia 


invasion, but instead, Ly not preventing it, tacitly 
condoned Turkish actions and did not pursue a fair 
settlement. | 

a The affair made the whole nexus of J.S./NATO-Greek 
rejlations null, since it was tnrough U.S. anagiiae 
arms and suprort that Turkey was able to desecrate 


an independent state and oppress Heilenisn. 


4. The Turkish actions were concrete proof of Turkish 
keiligerent and aggressive intentions against 
GECCECEE | 

De The whole fiasco was a direct contradiction of Greek 


interests by NATO and the U.S. superpower in order 
to secure a military base and exercise control over 
the island for NATO purf[oses. 

PASOK Cyprus policy, then, was fairly consistent over the 
period. PASOK first demanded that the U.N. assembly resolu- 
tion No. 3312 (November 1, 1974) be implemented immediately 
and all foreign troops be withdrawn ‘from the island. 
Second, independence and unity of the island nust be 
restored on a basis equitable to the Greek mnajority. 
Papandreou has stated emphatically that Greece, as guarantor 
of Cyprus security, must take a strong stand to achieve the 
reunification and independence cf the country. 

AS to the framework for working out a solution, 
Papandreou consistentlywealled for thewe"intempmationalimaes 
tion" of the problem--i.e. the convening of an international 
conference including "third" (ncn-NATO) parties to arbitrate 
the problen. The intercommunai talks under U.N. guidance 
were criticized as being efforts by the U.S. and NATO coupe 


tries to effect a solution to the problem which would 
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ultimately end up in de facto division of the iSsiand. 
Papandreou, in a1979 parliamentary debate, stated "The 
tug-of-war between Cyprus' internationalization and nation- 


alization continues." (Papandrecu prefered the former, the 


Meter bejng the wWATO and U.S. Sponsored i1ine.} He 
proceeded in typicai corm; "Immediately after the U.N. reso- 
luticn o£ November 9, 197821 that was so favorable to 
Cyprus, the Americans publicized a new plan.... its 


goal...was to derail once again the Cyprus issue from its 
international framework, to decrease the significance of the 
Ge N. resolution and create a framework of internationai 
Pees Which would satisfy Atlantic interests." [Ref. 27: p. 
iD ] 

Papandreou has adamantiy rejected, therefore, the 
intercommunal approach to solution which was supported by 
the Karamanlis government. He has seen it aS an attempt at 
*NATOization" of the ;roblem, ileading to eventual partition 
of the island, the legitimizaticn of Turkish aggression, an% 
the thwarting of Greek national interests. Under the pres- 
sure of the more than 20,000 Turkish troops on the island, 
negotiations between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communi- 
ties could not possibly lead to a just settlement {according 
to Papandreou). Furthermore, any acceptance of an agreement 
made under such conditions by the Greek government would 
mean Greek Gapieedlatgon and defeat. Conseguently, 
Papandreou and PASOK maintained a hard and vocal line on 
Cyprus and itsS meaning for Greece's relations with NATO and 
the U.S. Tae leader explained the PASOK position as 


follows: 


_  “lPpassed oe the general assembly, tais called for the 
Meetemawdr Orsturkish Eroops and insisted that the Security 
council enforce this. 
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The gravest mistake is that we; Dorms ime ei ure omens 
the Greeks of Greece have aliowed the creation of the 
impression that the Cyprus issue is a matter between two 
communities, the Greek and the Turkish communities. 
o«ewhen TI said that I do .not believe Siete tee 
munal talks, f Meaneeexactly  tiaes This iS an inteiwam 
tional issue, it 1S an i1Ssve £or the United Nationes 
Apart from the fact that it 2S ah isSsie (tem some 
| ae eC ee it is also an issue for Greece. ff Ref. 


p.S 


Implied here is that in addition to the plight Of =a. 
Cypriot people, there 1S a basic Greek interest which must 
be protected in Cyprus. 

Papandreou, contended that the real issue is that of 
the "British-American bases" and the Turkish-NATO troors on 
the isiand. At the core is the liberation of the Cypriot 
people from the "yoke" of external intervention. There are 
no reai problems between the two communities on the island, 
only problems of attempted external manipulation which had 
Givided and destroyec the island. 

Papandreou adamantiy warned both the leaders in 


Athens and in NicoSia that: 


snemaues neither the TAO: government nor the Greek 
government has the rig to iegalize faits accomplis in 
order to end the Cyprus problem in accordance with NaTO 


interests. 

We are ready to support the Cypriot pee poe struggle, 
we are ready to sujfport the work of tne Cypriot govern- 
nent. .& However in no way will the Greek peo ie 
nize the ,faitS accoOmpils Of VAL Ci ea Generel iis 
[Turkish 1974 Cyprus operation code names]. We must not 
LOL Get. that 96m 10 Wet Ciel Omelael a tectefiere and Na tional 
me pone ner are soiidly linked with fhe fate and course 
of the Cyprus problem. [Ref. 29] 


Referring to the ongoing negctiations and proposals of 
various types of federations for Cvprus, Papandreou said 
that concessions which wouid even hint that there was a 
legitimate separate Turkish community on Cyprus, if accepted 


by the Greek government, "would constitute treason." 
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It 1S open to guestion what PASOK actually had in 
Mind for the concrete imsplemertation of its vocal Cyprus 
position. One weapon it continually advocated was’ the 
Bomolete severance of ties with NATO and the removal of U.S. 
bases from Greece. It is therefore understandable that the 
1980 reintegration into NATO was condemned by PASOK aSa 
compiete sell-out of the Greek Cypriots and the future o£ 
Cypriot independence under pressure from NATO-member Turkey. 

However, one must also speculate that Papandreou's 
plan Of internationalization was an attempt to  fplace 
Greece--essentially excluded frem the discussions, wnileé the 
Turks spoke Pie Olgnemienel = Tetpgh tly On mewn em Voie Ot 
government--in a position of influence in the Situation. Be 
that as it may, it was clear that Papandreou felt some sort 
of close Greek attachment to Cyprus affairs and felt that 
the Situation demanded more assertive action from the Greeks 
to vrotect not only Greex-Cyprict interests but Greek inter- 


ests as well. 
4. Aegean Issues 


It 1S in the Aegean Sea region that PASOK sees the 
gravest danger to Greece from the Turkisn threat. It appears 
that Papandreou and his follcwers are convinced of tne 
reality of their perception that Turkey has militant and 
aggressive intentions, supported by the NATO/US nmnilitary aid 
program, to expand its influence around, above and eventu- 
ally on Greek sovereign territory. Toward this eastern 
Semeeat® PASOK aas taken a particularly militant and intran- 
Sigent attitude. In a parliamentary debate which mainly 
turned on the Aegean issues, Papandreou characterized these 


perceptions as follows: 


oo eat ton —COnLronts a mcrtal threat. Cyprus for 
ears now has been under the bestial Attila occupation. 
nm the Aegean since 1973 (eto Veends Glues: lroned the 

entire regime which has been eStaplished Oy 
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international treaties and agreements. With numerous 

official statements aS detands the disarming of tie 

Eastern Aegean isiands; he partition of airspace; the 

artition of tne undersea area; the non-implementation 

us of the right to extend our territorial waters to 

‘~ 12 miles.... With numerous high-handed and illegai acts 

it has violated Greek airspace, the Aegean continentai 
shelf and our territorial waters. (ers 3G. 


PASOK continually criticized the efforts of the Karamanlis 
government at negotiation and arbitration. As Papandreou 
Saw it, negotiation with Ankara over Aegean issues and even 
appeals to vodies such as the International Court of Justice 
{ICJ) for an arbitration constituted a tacit admission that 
perhars there was some validity in Turkish claims--an idea 
which PASOK totally rejected. Additionally, berind the 
scenes Papandreou saw both direct and indirect suvport of 
the Turks by the U.S. and NATO in their efforts to create a 
Turkish "fortress" in the Eastern Mediterranean--es;yeciaily 
in the context of the loss of Iran. PASOK therefore toox an 
uncompromising line on the various sub-issues involved. An 
unfortunate aspect of opposition politics in the Aegean 
Situation was that not only were the Karamanlis efforts at 
peaceful resolution of the situation hampered by the appar- 
ently belligerent attitude of PASOK and the public support 
it generated, but the same was occurring within Turkey. ‘The 
"hard-line" pressure from the cpposition within both coun- 
tries was almost identical. (Particularly vocal in Tiumiaey 
was the Ecevit opposition to the more conciliatory Demirel 


government.) 
a. Tne Continental Shelf 


It was this issue which sparked Athens-Ankara 
controversy--and on this issue the PASOK policy was quite 
CGlt HOnwaueilkonijauies The party wholly subscribed to the inter- 
pretation that according to the 1958 Geneva Conventiors, the 


Greek islands off the Anatoliah coast have their own 


uae 


continental shelf, within which the Greeks have broad leyal 
rights which should net be negotiated. Le Seco ess 1 nto 
Mise areas were deliberately provocative, ascording to 
PASOK, and Snould have been met with un#linching Seen Gutin — 
militarily if necessary. 

In the context of the crisis situation created 
waters, Papandreou called for its Sinking. - This famous 
"sink the Hora" speech {Hora being the former name of the 
Sismik I) was to return to haunt hin in the 1981 election 
campaign, where it was used to insinuate the dangeronsness 
of Papandreou's positions. Homeatteuseca s.0 Codge Lis 
charge by saying that the government at the tine had agreed 
to the speech in order to indirectly put prezsure on the 
DUeKS . Be @that aS i1t may, this was a good example of 
Papandreou's inflexibility on the issue. 

Regarding the government's Attempt to resoive 
the question through negotiaticns and appeals to interna- 
tional bodies (U.N. and ICJ) Papandreou was also outspcken. 
In principle he condemned the a»proach pv the government in 
its somewhat inconclusive appeal to the Hague (ICJ) and its 
Simuitaneous appeal to the U.N. Security Council (1976). 
Mie PASCK] stated, rigit from the start, that we ofposed 
the appeal to the Hague. This 1S because, in tnis day, we 
recognized the guestion of the Aggean as a matter for adju- 
Gmeeeron. (Ret. 30:5 p.S138]} Thus the "fiasco of the Hague’ 
represented admisSion that there waS some guestion avout 
Greek rights--the resolution of which could only result ina 
Change of the Aegean states guo and Greek concessions to 
Turkey. In this same view, the August 19756 decision of the 
UsN- Secupaty Council directing the two parties to neyotiat3 
a settlement bilaterally could also lead to com>oromis® of 


the Greek position. 


ey 


Finally, Papandreou denounced the November 1976 
"Berne Protocol" which the governmen* had Signe? with Turkev 
aS giving Turkey an “wnrestrictel tPaitewor< to lor nae 
demands against Greek interests, without any firm iimits 
dictated by the Greek Inter pretarron ou the Geneva 
Covention. "He characterized the Berne Protocol of November 
11, 1976, as a legalwoude ee 'It means that there dsuae 
obligation regarding principles. There is no Specific legai 
framework; that important rules of international law can be 
ignored aitogether--including certainly, the Geneva 


Convention which has tke famous first three clauses Wied 


define the continental shelf of islands.'" [ Ref. 30: posta] 
However, the PASCK position was not totally 
Gone © Ontaty + Ondele Papandreou admitted that "no one Cana 


that on the technical issue of the delineation of the conti- 
nental shelf, there must be a dialogue. This is provided 
for under the Geneva convention." [Ref. 30: p-S20] PASOK 
believed that these talks should be based on the follcwing 
StEemepECeOnd etrons. | 

i Advance acceptance by Turxey of the ruies of law, 
including the U.N. Conventions on the Law of the 
Sea resolutions and the 1958 Geneva Convention, as 
the only basis for any negotiations. 

Da Public renunciation by Turkey in advance of the 
"provocative" measures it nas taken in the region 
specifically tnose of the 1973 Turkish Aegean map, 
1974 »ceding of prospecting rights’ and the 13a 
Sispik I cruises. 

34 Statement of policy by the Greek governmen= =f iamuame 
Turkey persists in its "unilateral" delineaticn of 
the Aegean, that Greek publish its own scheme and 
effectively solve the issue by extending Greek 


terri: Ortal waceuse 
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Tous, 1n general, the PASOK policy has been to oppose any 
Turkish claims in the region, Dy force 1f necessary, and to 
criticize any negotiations which might appear to concede 
that Turkey has any frignts within the legal framework of 


Mieernational law. 
b. Aegean Airspace 


With regard to the rroblem of the control of the 
BRegean airspace, PASOK has taken an equally uncompromising 
attitude. Papandreou clearly stated the party's views on 


this subject: 


Under a decision of the Internationai Civil Aviation 
Organization, the Paes en nn Piette ic Onna tion 
eo? |, as it is called, was and has been defined to 
@ovem ACOCaAM alrspace up to OUF SH&astern frontiers.... 
Mee the announcement or NOTAM 714, the Turks attacked 
this status and extended boundaries of their own FIR to 
eae Ox mately the middie of the Aegean. It 1s clear 
jitat any eXtension of Turkish airspace west of our fron- 
meets Inclides Greek hational territory... it mutilates 
our fatherland's airspace and adds at to Turkey. 
eer. 30; p.Si6 ] 


With this rhetoric, Papandreou has slightiy distorted the 
actual legal and procedural meaning of the Athens FIR to 


Make it appear that it is somehow completely Greek territo- 


rial airspace. "The Athens FIF coincides with our eastern 
frontiers," he asserted in 15980, Tiilome Ube Gcanno te ee 
violated. Any violation or the FIR meansS an act of war in 


exactly the same way that NOTAM 714 of 1974 was." [ Ref. 31 
pe-S51i3] °?* This statement, issued during the NATO reintegra- 


tion parliamentary debate, showed Papandreou's particular 


a iimreality, the airspace over the Aegean in Mainly 
anternational alrspace. It was agreed by ICAO, of which 


airspace with defined vertical and ROBmeontai  lianits 
Surround the Greek coastline and the Greek islands. Thas 
has been set ata limit. _of 10NN and constitutes "Greek 
Territorial Airspace." Ali other airspace is supposedly 
free tc air navigation subject to ICAO rules and procedures. 


ies 


sensitivity about the airspace issue. one of hiS main bases 
for criticism of the NATO move was that by agreeing to 
reentry without the question of the command and contro 
the Aegean airspace resolved, the government had essentially 
acknowledged that Turkey had equal rignats in the area. 
Furthermore, the reduction, for NATO purposes, of Greek 
island national airspace from ten to six nautical miles was 
portrayed as a seilout under NATO pressure and Turkish 
demands. He cailed this arrangement "a form of joint sover- 
eignty over the Aegean," and, using Railis' own words, he 
equated anv reduction in, or ceding of airspace to the 
control of the Turks as bordering on treason [ Ret. eage 
PASOK, oon this basis, opposed any chanjes or readjustments 
in the Aegean airsosace from the pre-1974 status guo and 
criticized the NATO reintegration arrangements concerning 
the airspace as invaSions by .NAaTO and Turxey into sovereign 


Greek territorial airspace. 
Cs Territorial wWarers 


The position of PASOK regarding the limits of 
Greek territorial waters was consistent. Ln ao 7 ie in 
response to the Turkish Cyprus invasion and the 1974-1975 
"provocative" acts of Turkey regarding the continental 
Shelf, Papandreou called uneqguivocably for the immediate 
extension of the Greek territoriai waters from six miles to 
twelve. Papandreou reiterated these demands during the 1976 
Aegean crisis. He maintained this line, even though he 
could not but be aware that the Turkish government has 
continually stated that this move wouid be viewed as a 
deciaration of war. (To disregard these consequences by 
deliberate provocation is only the prerogative of the oppo- 
Sitlopy tareye) In 1979, Papandreou clearly stated kis 


views: 
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eee ne CoulLinentar o1clf a5sue would have Seen greatly 
Simplified 1£ Greece had used its inalienable right to 
PapamenitS tere rtOrrma. Waters to 12 miles. Eley cnr 
twelve Mediterranean countries nave done so. Turkey has 
Psemaone = Ssomon tneeblack |s¢a and on its south coast. 
-eecthe argument that this would turn the Aegean into a 
closed sé€a_ can pest y HDesscealt with through a. guar- 
mieece es In Gedard tO LtEee international corridors. 
PO er oeiELeveocCaby an Lavyvor of extending our territo- 
rial waters to i2 miles. [Ref. 30: p.S2i] 


qd. Militarization of the Islands 


PASOK supported the fortification of the Greek 
islands on much the same basis as the yovernnment, and in 
this respect there was little divergence between government 
pie ASOK policy. PASOK reserves for Greece the uitimate 
Tight or self-defense regardless of international treaties 
which ostensibly called for the demilitarization of the 
eastern Greek islands. Strong defense of the islands was 
hecessary, according to PASOK, to ward orf the Turkish 
“menace, represented by the creation of the Turkish Aegean 
Army. ites OUR duty to warn the government," Papandreou 
Stated, "that demilitarization of the islands, which are 
under the immediate threat of Turkish armed forces, would be 


a hationally unacceptable act." [Ref. 32] 
e. Aegean Balance of Pcwer 


In response to aid efforts by the U.S. and NATO 


to help Turkey modernize its military, PASOK continually 
called ror "eguality of treatment" for Greece. Papandreou 
characterized aly Sees = Duis Ki Sb agreements as further 
Eeeeeence OL tre U.S. "tilt" toward Turkey, JU.S. and 


Pian iC designs in the area, and support of Turkish aggres- 
Sive tendencies against Greek interests. He described 
Turkish policy as "the spearhead of the United States and 
NATO, which plays a role of the subimperialist power in the 


area. ...{therefore] economic aid being granted to Turkey is 
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of no interest to us but...we are particularly m@nterestcagee 


military aid fecause it threatens the balance of power it 


the Aegean." [kef. 33] Consejuently, ne viewed aid to 
Turkey not in NATO defense terns, but in terms of possible 
TULKIShe Suse  Ofweehees Military equipment against Greek 
interests. 


With respect to using the military bases am 
Greece aS a vehicle for securing aid from tne U.S., and in 
dight of the signing of the Turkishn-U.S.A. defense agreement 


in 1930, Papandreou cleariy stated his position: 


The new U.S.-Turkish ‘defense’ agreement converts Turkey 
into a permanent U.S.  strongnold ior the purvose on 
policing tne Eastern Mediterrafean...with the additiomag 
Military aid furnished by West OF DAA sees balance of 
power in the Aegean 1S completely destroyed. «os te 
Ganger to owr country is_ fatal. ..s.1@ 1S consequemiag, 
imperative that we cevelop our own war industry--1in 
cooperation with countries with advanced technology...in 
two, three or even more directions-- and it nust note 
in exchange for providing military ‘facilities* in our 
country. ,rei.s 34 | 


The PASOK cail for the elimination of U.S. Dbasteian 
Greece 1S almost legendary. From 1974 on, PASOK haS Ean 
consistently responded to any developments in Greek-Turkish 
issues witn a call for the immediate elimination of the 
bases trom Greek soil. (This points out the apparent, aoe 
publiciy denied accegtance by FASOK of the bases' value as 
ieverage with the United States.) PASOK has used the 
following reasoning £0 jWskuty 16S ole: 
e The bases did not serve any Greek interest, as evidenced 
by their ineffectivness in supporting any Greek response 


against what he fpertrayed as Turkish "aggression." 


e They were only important for NATO and J.S. interests, 
particularly for interventions in Middle Eastern and 


other non-NATO countries friendly to Greece. 
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® Considering the apparent NATO non-Support of Greek 
security interests, the tases invited attack by the 
Soviet Union in tne event of an East-¥fest confiict while 
they were ineffective in guaranteeing Greek security 
against the Supposed Turkish threat in times of 


East-West peace and Turkish “aggressiveness." 


e They were residual enclaves of U.S. interference in 
Severe Wont matidimes = ama COULG be Wsed in U.s. 


attempts to reassert its former control in Greece. 


e Since tney were eStabiished on the basis of the NATO 
treaty, and since NATO had Lecome , in PASOK eyes, inef- 
fectual for Greece, the bases automaticallv hecame 
Ssurerfluous. 

Conseguently, Papandreou during the Later 1970's cailed for 
removal of the pases in numerous specific contexts. Ona 
more genera. level, too, elimination c= bases was an inte- 
Gmail Dart of the PASOK philosoghy. Papandreou enphasize4 
Mier act in a 1979 statement; "Pasok 15 in favor of a non- 
aiigned independent folicy. This means refusal of foreign 
bases no matter to which country they belong. If we were 
the government we could have immediately abrogated and ended 
Meeestatus Oo: Loreign pases." [ hef. 35] In 1980, he put it 
even more empnaticaily (as a reaction to the Turkisn-U.sS. 


DCA), by aqemanding that the government: 


2---Must inform the United States tnat it does not 
Mirena tO Sigh any agreement on the obases--ana it must 


mae. deadline, recA Create wi) | | Goase. providing 
Bederiaties* £o the armed forces of the United States 
and NATO. At the same time, tne government nust warn 


the United States that it pronibitsS the use of these 
Meaca tities’ for any form Of intervention in the tiddle 
sat the Persian Gulf, or Southeast Asia [Sic]. fn e fe 


Two additional aspects of the PASOK policy on the 


U.S./NATO bases should be mentioned. The rirst is the 


popes 


tanyential issue of the storage sites in Greece for nuclear 
weapons. From the beginning, PASOK claimed that the exis- 
tence of the U.S./NATO nuclear weapons on Greek soil would 
pe defensively irrelevant in any East-West conflict scen- 
ario, but wouid serve to invite nuclear attack on Greece.?3 
in addition, Papandreou's plans ror regional independence in 
the Balkans ana the Mediterranean, freeing them from foreign 
bases and nuclear weafons, were jeopardized Ly the existence 
of these weapons in Greece. The nuclear issue became a 
point on which Papandreou could gain political prestige at 
the expense of the government which was continually led into 
embarrassing Situaticns over the issue. This embarrassment 
came to a peak in 1981 with the following incidents: 
1% The "Drama incident," in which the inappropriate 
actions of a U.S. Army continyent exposed a nuciear 
Storage site near the tcwn of Drama, tne existence 
of which the government had tended to play cown. 
Die The release of the "Mills-Chrisospathis note" of 
1977 which seemed to guestion the honorakle inten- 
tions of the ND government in negotiating the 1976 
Greek-U.S. Defense Cooperation Understandiny by 
Showing that the Greek government nad privately 
agreed to U.S. control of nuclear storage facilities 
despite its nationalistic statements on ties with 
NATO and the U.S.2% This series of events culminated 
in the pubilashi 1G wiee a Elevtherotipia, a 
PASOK-oriented newSpaper, particulars about four 


U.S. nuclear storage sites in sreece, i ncludaiimg 


i a eee ee ee ee SS Se Se 


“30n January 20, 1981, Papandreou pointed out that “The 
USSR has warned Greece that for as aod as there are nuclear 
installations in our country it would be a nuclear tanger 
in the event of a conflict between the Superpowers." (FBIS 
Vil, 2! January , mos 1, eee 


<*Papandreou failed to point out that "tae “continies 
nuclear warhead stockpiling in Greece" was one of the public 
points of the 1975 Greek proposals for a NATO-Greek special 
relationship. [Ref. 37 
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their location, the nature of weapots stored, and 

the nature of the American command. On the latter, 

the article pointed out that "the four American 
commanders only take orders from the U.S. Pentagon, 
and disregard the Greek military authorities, as 

happened in Drama recently." [Ref. 38] 

Thus, PASOK was able to make foliticai mileage out of the 
nuclear issue, playing on the fears oi the public tc the 
discredit of the government. 

The second nuance in FASOK bases policy began to 
appear as the 1981 national elections drew near. io msouder 
did the rhetoric include an unconditional removal of the 
U.S. bases. Rather, the bases issue was placei in the vague 
realm of independence of ali regional countries, Baikan and 
Mediterranean, from foreign influence and association with 
mew Superpower politico-military. blocs." [{Ref. 25: 5.53] 
Couching a shift in policy in the terms of realistic 
tactical deviation, Papandreou said, on tne issue of the 
U.S. bases, "Me shall give a time limit for their removal. 
tn France's case this took one year, in Malta's three years. 
How long this will be here, we Shall determine after PASOX 
Somes to power. [Rert- 40] It was also reported that during 
the interim, Papandrecu would also "want guaranteed American 
arms sales to Greece while the bases remained. Lwice ob Ie 
decisive issue for us is the full satisfaction of the coun- 
try's defensive reguirements....'" [ Ref. ieee CONS ti = 
tuted a considerable shift from the previous rhetoric. This 
[wrt Cormmeided wath the shift c£ PASOK, as the vocal oppo- 


Sition, to PASOK, with the real possibility of governing. 


6. PASOK and NATO 


FASOK views on the Greece-NATO relationsnip are well 
known and were a source of apprenension among some western 


observers considering the continual yains that PASOK was 


io 


making at the polis during the period 1974-1981. It became 
pact of party policy from the beginningwethat waethin jee 
concepts of Greek national inderendence, of a united Europe 
witnout the "cold-war blocs," and of threats to Greek 
security, the Greek-NATO connection was counterproductive. 
Tae Cyprus crisis of 1974 supposedly had made it obvious to 
Papandreou that NATC "could or would" not support Greek 
interests but rather would support Turkey in the event of a 
Greek-TULKISh Gispwre. He therefore called for the total 
withdrawal or Greece from NATO. The anti-WATC and anti—-gee 
theme found considerable sufport among the populace. 
Papandreou apparently recognized and reinforced this. 
Througnout his political speeches, nardly an opportunity was 
missed to link NATO and the U.S. witn the Cyprus problen, 
the junta government, support ct the Turks and the invasion 
of Greek sovereignty. This xenophobic rhetoric touched ame 
nationalist feelings of a large Segment of the voters with 
effective political results. | 
As "evidence" of NATO's undesirability, Papandreou 
dweliled on the foilowing themes; 
ti NATO support, particularly, fpom the U.S, durcang yen 
Greek junta in deference to Atlautic interests. 
US NATO plans which were at the heart of the 1967 Greek 
coup and the 1974 coup against Makarios. 
oy NATO desire to partition Cyprus and end its indepen- 
dent and, non-aligned status. 
4. NATO/U.S. support of Turkey with armaments and aid. 
oh NATO arms used in the Turkish Cyprus occupation and 
deployed against the fFastern Greek border in the 
WAegean Army." 
ba NATO support of TurkiSh CONtrol Or” partition nome 
Aegean seaspace and airspace for military control. 
Papandreou's anti-NATO rhetoric reached a crescendo 


in the months of government reintegration bargaining leading 
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up to the reacceptance of Greece into NATO in the Fall of 
[shee The intricate, menacing connection between NATO, the 
U.S., the EC and Turkey, and its designs on Greek sover- 
elgnty were laid out clearly by Papandreou in 1979 before 


Parliament: 


Europe is ee eroded by the political military apra- 
maeus Of NATO. In exchange for a BOLCEEL Ve mNel car 
umbrella, Hurope has accepted the overlordship. 


ropean economy, of the 


tegic sectors of tne West Eu 1 
Rewrwurs . (UPN tremas. OU sa 


ela 
EEC, axe controlled by the 
ness 

e @ e 
Western Europe is truly dominated by the United States; 
am ali critical decisions the views of the United States 
Mest pe borne anh mind. ORB i Pecan ot 1k ine NASC and 
miempresence, Or U.S. and NWATO bases im OUr Country guar- 
cee s continuation or our uependence on the United 

ates. 


ee. 6° + 


Peece 2s nothing bWt another aspect of NATO, and the 
history. of NATO in Greece is weli Known. NATC 1s 
meaporsible for the Cyprus tragedy. emomnc > PO ms 101 
BOE the 7-year SG ee teed it 1s responsible for the 
Seandalous Support of Turkish claims a opbhe  (crenbhuacgiat@yS 
expense. [xef. 30; p.S9]} 


The most vehement PASCK criticism of the Rallis 
government's NATO poiicy surrounded the Parliamentary debate 
on the "Rogers Agreement" (see chapter 3). [Pieme sting the 
reasons for criticizing the agreement, Papandreou revealed 
the PASOK policies in reyard to NATO reintegration: 

ls The agreement must be Submitted to the Parliament 
for ratification as a new treaty (rather than the 
vote of confidence proposed by the government) 

Dresumably to both change the amount of votes 

required for passage (fron Majority to a7 > 

majority) andto force the yovernment to make the 
agreement public. (NATC had ciassified the document 


SeECret «) 


om 


NATO membership would fcrce the Greek military into 
depioyments less effective against the Turkish 
threat. Defense would be "sacrificed on the altar 
of NATO interests." 

The agreement puts in guestion the control of the 
Aegean airspace and leaves it up to trilateral nego- 
tiation to set up zones of responsibility for the 
6th ATAF (Izmir) and the proposed 7th ATAF (Larisa). 
This PASOK tbelieved was an acknowledyement of 
partial Turkish rights in sreek sovereign Aegean 
airspace which PASOK defined partly based on a novel 
interpretation of the meaning of the ICAQ/Athens FIR 
arrangements. 

In aclasn kEetween superpowers, NATO membership 
would not protect Greece but would instead invite 
annihilation by the Soviet Union. 

NATO offers no automatic defense in case of attack 
on Greece. It 1S conceivable that Turkey might veto 
action to aid Greece or Turkey would be the 
attacker, in which case NATO wouid be at bestuamama 
paralyzing dilemma or, at worst (for PASOK), would 
Side with the Turks. 

Membership means "supplying useful inrformation" 
(intelligence) to Turkev which could be used ina 
Tie ki sheat tack en G reece. 

Cyprus becomes a "victim" of the agreement. By 
doing what the Greek government said it would never 
do as long as Turkish troops were on the island, it 
wouid be a sell-out and an acknowledgement of the 
GypEus pared tione 

Greek sovereign airspace over the Aegean islands is 
violated by reducing airspace from ten to six niles 
for NATO purposes, Jjiving Turkish warplanes rights 


Within the former Greek boundaries. 
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oe NATO command of "seaszpace" in the Aegean under the 
agreement reduced the authority of the Greek admirai 
and gave the U.S. admiral in Naples power to ccntrol 

Monces iil Memaredamehete. St: pp.S11-19 ] 

One could reverse tnese points in expectation orf what PASOK 
Mignt request as essential for further continued participa- 
ieee in NATO. The one concrete proposal PASOK guaranteed 
was that once it came to power (presumably in the next 
Smecti0n) PASOK “would be ain a position to abrogate the 
ajreement, but, because we respect the Greek people, we want 
to say something else; when we come into government we wili 
present tne fogers agreement for consideration by the 
Chamber of Deputies of that time so that the Chamber can 
decide in a sovereign manner." [Ref. Bic Dagon | it, 4S 
apparent by this and later statements that PASOK has shifted 
away from the former unconditional demands of NATO with- 
drawal to a more cautious and conditional attitude toward 
any boid unilateral moves once in government. 

Reetomunider= tandavle that Papandreou’s views on NATO 
were distressing to the Alliance. Howeve_c, one must 
remember that as the opposition party, criticism is ikeheapi 
and pclitically beneficial. One aight take the more opti- 
mMistic view that there were two political motivations behind 
Papandreou's NATO stance. 

ae Papandreou actually put pressure oon NATO (albeit if 

a negative and indirect manner) tLomeerce the alii- 

ance to consider Greek positions regarding its 

security issues, eSpecially Cyprus and the alieged 

MuEckT Sheth rpe at. At least in keeping the NATO issue 

Piebne. TOReELOCnHE Of politics and PUD21e Opinion, he 

did not aliow the issue to di¢é quietly without 

Greece asserting itS own wishes. As Opposition 

politics, to some extent, prevented the government 

from accepting reintegration too hastily without 


pressing Greek interests to the furthest degree. 


es 


Papandreou gained tremendously in political support 
because of his ultra-natizonalistic views, unafraid 


to question the "all-powerful" United States and its 


ATO instrument. Thas not only brought hin, “ase 
Cur Neo at, a continual base of politicel poi, 


Support, but caused serious complications for the 
government. He waS able to sustain tnis issue in 
speech after speech, touching the nationalist sympa- 
thies of tne voters for seven years, untii his 
election in 1980. The longevity and vitaiity of the 


issues were remarkable. 


C. CHANGE IN THE PASOK PROGRAM 


1. From Unknown to Power 


It took PASOK barely over seven years to rise <é£rom 
its very modest beginnings to a position of power. lie 
November, 1974, running on a platform of radical nationaiisn 
and sweepiny reirorn, it polled only 13.6% of the vote and 
received only 13 seats. However, this poor Showing could be 
accounted f£Olbge to a landge@extent, by the situation of the 
time. The Greek people, having the burden of the junta just 
recently iifted, exhiktited caution and restraint in 1974. 

By the 1977 elections, however, running on the same 
sort of platform, decidedly on extended issues with less 
mention of economic reforn, PASOK increased its percentage 
to 25.3% and received 93 seats, making it the majority opfo- 
Sition party. This seemed to vindicate PASOK in its claims 
that. th emmeall feelings of the electorate were not adequately 
expressed in 1974. Had the voters wanted only change, they 
had other options in 1977, especially in EDDK, which hela 
Many viewS Similar to PASOK put not to the same extrene. 
However, the shift went to AndreaS Papandreou, not to the 


center, and the center collarfsed. AG@daet oO Na iia in the 
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Mei pal elections PASOK continued to gain strength. One 
must conciude that at least part of this Support was due to 
Papandreou's policies. 

FASOK's growing support demonstrated other asSfects 
of the post-junta political realities in Greece. First, the 
power or a single Charismatic leader with large crowd afpeal 
appeared essential, as it had been for generations in 
Greece. A new reality, though, was that tae people were 
responding to a new political organization, one which 
reacned down from the top and tnrough a well-organized and 
pervasive structure, disseminated the party message to the 
masses. For the first time, a popular party had attempted 
to form an organization based cn participation rather than 
oh patronace. Thatch Se rarhrcipation waS severely 
restricted and uni-directional did not seem to matter at the 
tine. 

The rise of PASCK in opposition, then, could be 
attributed to these general supfortive factors; the charisma 
or the leader, the party organization, and the overnaps 
Bacal but intriguing change it orfered in its ideology. 

When observing PASOK policies, one must consider the 
realities of the opposition systenr. (Europeans are usuaily 
better anple to do this than U.S. obServers.) To be flanbo- 
yant, assertive, and critical, even a bit radical is fine 
for anh opposition party. But when it is faced with the 
possibility of being the government, other factors must be 
considered, not the ieast of which iS gaining a majority 
base of support. The 1981 PASOK platform illustrates this 


etfect. 


2- The 1281 PASOK Piatform and Policy Evolution 


It has already been seen that a certain shift in 
some of PASOK'sS policies had begun to take place as the 198% 


election year approached. Pursuing this by analyzing the 
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1981 PASCK Policy Deciaration released in July, 1981, asia 
statement or the party government prograns, will show some 
of the examples of policy evolution as PASOK moved from 
Opposition toward power. The rollowing points illustrate 
some of the consistencies and diveryences reflected in the 


Policy Statement. 
a. General issues [ REE. 42] 


°e Of the seven main goals listed, only one, the first, 
deals directly with Foreign security policy (listed 
rirst in the order)--"national independence and defense 
Of OUr steLELtoraaleintegri vy Tne rest are suitably 
general, relating to economic development, cultural and 


social matters and the environment. 


e The three Nha tn deol eogicr foundations remain 


unchanged from the original September 3, 1974 statement. 


© On reiations with European socialists, "The movement 
[ PASOK] cooperates closely with socialist and progres- 
Sive forces of every country," including tne socialist 
forces of Europe. Previously, the policy was non- 


association with Eurosocialisn. 


°« "Peacerul and demccratic"™ processes of change are empha- 
Sized. “We will reach authority through peaceful and 
democratic means...and we will aecisively protect 
people's sovereignty and the democratic institutions." 
This has been a growing theme to allay suspicions of 
radicalism formerly associated with leftist Greek 
politics--calming the opposition and expressing modera- 


tion. 


e Turkey remains as the arcn-threat to Greece, "the 
concrete, guided Turkish threat against our national 


integrity “and security." A different, hard-line 


Sueaeedyewiit! De wsed by PASCK™ to counter this tnreat. 
This "serious external danger...dictates the orientation 


of our roreign and defense folicies." 


e A secondary threat comes from "foreign and monopolistic 
capital" over the affairs of the country. The country's 
economic problems are the result of "foreiyn economic 


hegewony which must be broken down." 


e What PASOK called "National Issues" (e.g., the suppfosed 
Turkish Aegean threat, Atlantic support of Turkey, 
peus Cecupation, NATO relnteyration, foreign bases, 
and BC int€gration) are linked with "strategic goals." 
From the previous hard line on these issues, they are 
now put in the realm of tactical maneuver toward long- 


Eange Greater goals. 


e The "Strategic Goals" are three: (1) Shaping of a 
National defense policy, based on a strong defense 
Organization anda "firm stand on national sovereign 
rights" to deter the threat and secure peace; (2) 
Shaping an -independent, multi-faceted Greek Foreign 
Policy; and (3) active contribution to disarmament and 


world peace (a new appearance in this priority slot). 


e There is to be an incremental approach to change in the 
@ceun try - The pace of this change must be keyed to the 
balance of power as it is developing at every given 
instance, the tolerance of the Greek economy and above 


all the consent and participation of the people's 


Torces. Unilateral and drastic PASOK action, feared 
Formerly by many, especially “the more conservative 
branches of the party, is precluded. Tne guiding prin- 


Cipies are pragmatically kased on political reality, 


economic feasibility and tne decision of the electorate. 


tow 


e Althougn goals wili be set guickly, tuneir implementation 
will be a gradual process so that “insecurity is elini- 
nated." This bone was thrown in the direction of the 


existing government structure and bureaucracy. 


e "Absclute priority in expenditures" is given for 
National defense. For a farty which promotes European 


disarmament and independence from Militant, arms-racing 


AtlanticisSa, PASOK seemed to subscribe to the older 
basic tenets of the Atlantic alliance, deterrence and 
Military Strematna, to counter its threats within its 


Aegean microcosm. 
b. Specific "National Issues" [{Ref. 43] 


(NOTE: The term "national issues" as used py PASOK refers 
to those issues which deal with the security and protection 
of the Greek national interests, including defense and 
fFOEFeI Gn EOLUGy =) 

e The Lkasics are "a defensive arming of the country anda 


genuine multi-faceted foreign policy." 


e A general caveat is included: "while the strategic goals 
are irrevocaLkLle, individual steps...will always bear in 
mind the arms reguirements of the armed forces of our 
country as well as the development of the balance of 
power in the international area and specifically inom 
Own area." Essentially, this says that tactical PASOK 
policies will be based on international and regionai 


realities and security policy pragmatism. 


e The strategic goal is.,"dissolution of both world ics 
blocs: NATO and the Warsaw Fact." Greek withdrawal from 
the Atlantic Alliance is limited to this contingency. 
The former call was for immediate exit from the entire 


alliance Structure, Wilitany and poeterceal- 
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Formerly PASOK called for total withdrawal from NATO. 
This has been changed to: "[PASOK] will briny tne Rogers 


agreement to the Chamber cf Deputies for its abroga- 


tion." This indicates that it is not the NATO involve- 
ment per se that is undesirable, but the terms of 
involvement. The only decisive move proposed is the 


cemoval of NATO nuclear weapons from Greece. 


The "peculiarity" of the Atlantic Alliance for Greece in 
the Turkish threat problen. Piwenisw dirtaculty were 
removed by securing Greece's borders against the 
Supyposed Turkish threat anda baiancing of Aegean power, 
and 1£f Turkey were restrained from its allegedly provoc- 
ative acts, it follows that the position of Greece in 
the alliance would not be so "peculiar," and would be 


morlalized. 


"Foreign bases" (nOmme dad ais S. bases any more) in 
Greece "Create a direct interest by this foreign fower 
in [formerly a threat COUmeOUE EC OUNthY'S. domestic 
affairs." They also cause local "social, economic and, 
cultural disturbances." Formerly, they were "enclaves of 
imperialism and oppression." The terms used regarding 


the Frases are considerably more conciliatory. 


Kkemoval of bases will have a transition period. "For as 
long as these bases remain...within a specific timetable 
for the withdrawal of these bases [time not specifiedl-- 
there will be guaranteed prerequisites that their opera- 
tion will not be against our country's foreign 
MOUTeCy.s... The Greek government 1S to maintain the 
Light to suspend and control their operation. This is a 
far cry from tne immediate expulsion called for earlier. 
The policy here closely resenbles the proposed 1977 
bases agreenent, negotiated by the Karamanlis 


Government. 
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in the Aegean, the EOlvey remains hard-line: 
Negotiations with Turkey are seen as non-productive and 
leading to Greek concessions. "Dialogue" with Turkey 
can only take place to the extent that inviolabie, non- 
negotiable Greek sovereign rights are acknowledged. 
Land, sea and air boundaries and the Greek continental 
shelf are not negotiable. There wWaS coOnsplcvuods! ene 
mention of extending Greek territorial waters, which had 


previously been PASOK's firm policy. 


Cyprus for PASOK is a “priority issue." It 1S aUsomam 
international issue because of foreign (Turkish) oceiigas 
fa OL . Greece retains its "legal rights" as "guarantor 
power" to support the Cypricts (ethnicity not specified) 
in their efforts to remove foreign troops and bases and 


return refugees to their homes. 


The Cyprus intercommunal talks are valid only gage 
producing a political modus vivendi for the island once 
its territorial integrity is reinstated. They cadmee 
lead to agreements which would partition the- island. 


These vaews have remained Cccnsistene for Pico. 


PASOK foreign policy, based on the three identities of 
Greece--Balkan, European and Mediterranean--will bea 
policy of "realism" not "isolationism." Aili obligatijeme 
wiil Le made with provision for their abrogation 15 ¥imre 


national interest so dictates. 


Regarding aliiances (presumably including the Atlantic 
Alliance), "there may be historic conditions that will 
force our country to ally itself defensively with other 
countries." They may be aprroved if tke alliance "tru 
contributes toward national independence and defense of 
ECLLELtOFlal sntegrityea. since the main Greek aiijanee 


possikility foreseen in the near future is that with the 
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West, Greek participation within the Atlantic structure 
as well as within a nexus of kLilateral defense alliances 
(possibly with the U.S.) 1s not precluded. figme Soe lS) od 


considerable departure from former party rhetoric. 


e Policies related to the refcrm of the military services 
were disproportionate to the rest. They were aimed 
Mainly at personnei program improvements which wouid 
give the military more reascn to support the government. 
They also led toward a "democratization" of the military 
services, breaking up pockets of power, providing more 
Peomotcion  Mobriity, and attempting to improve the 
general guaiity of tne officer corps. 

As 1S evident by these examples, the practical 
Side of PASOK in power was to be considerably more consérva- 
tive (centrist) than some of the eariy leftist rhetoric 
mMignt have predicted. The meaning of this could be Seen 
from two different angies: 

dis That the more militant leftist policies an d 
Nanti"-views were toned down and softened to gain 
votes and put the party in power witnout some 
violent conservative réaction. PASOK might then 
revert to more extreme policies once its power had 
been consolidated. 

Ue That tne reality of Greek politics dictated that to 
come to power and remain there certain practicali- 
ties had to be considered. Opposition parties could 
afford to be criticai and at times acrimonious, but 
the realities of government woulda dictate that poii- 
cies be modified to match the particular Greek sSitu- 
2Ue DUGN I 

To discover which one of these applies, cne must 
explore how these policies were implemented by PASOK in 


government. This is the purpose of the next chapter. 
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The Wann. elec: developments of 1974-1981 indagaieee 


certain trends among the two prominent parties, New 
Democracy (ND) and the Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASCK). On this basis , some tentative conclusions) fame 
be drawn. However, one must see what trends predominated 


artter tne watershed political month of October 1981, when 
PASOK became the governing party--the first left-of-center 
Majority ever installed into Greek government during its 39 


years of constitutional history. 


A. THE ELECTIONS OF OCTOBER 1987 


Culminating a process waich Papandreou said began in 


the 1960's, PASOK brought the left to victory on October 18, 


125% He had come to power ona platform of "“allaghi" 
(change) based on a party program considerably more 
moderate than the Marxist, third-worldist rhetoric o£ 
PASOK's earlier years. (See Chapter 4 for details.) Lia 


Campaign which stressed economic and administrative refora 
and social justice at home and Greek national pride abroad, 
Papandreou had apparently achieved his goal of isolating the 
right, legitimizing the left and avoiding any association 
With the communist far left. The election results show the 
practical erfect of Papandreou's trend toward moderation. 
The right (New Democracy) was the big loser in the 
campaign. Even the fact that the far right National Rally 
Party decided not to contest the eiection in order to give 
more solidarity to the ant-PASCK vote, could not salvage 
mucho for ND. It is clear then that the losses came from the 


center side of ND, and may have been greater than indicated 
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by the vote since the far right vote most likely switched to 
ND. (The Wational Rally had received 7% of the vcte in 
lew? .) With its lackluster campaign, iack of identiriable 
SeoeataG party programs, and lack orf a truly charismatic 
candidate for Prime Minister, the ND vote was reduced to 36% 
giving it 115 seats in the Parliament. It appears from the 
election results that the loss was aresult of the center 
group party moving left and veing picked up by PASOX. Thus 
the PASOK campaign for a legitimate, moderate image had paid 
Gee PASOK received)a comfortabie 42% giving it a singie- 
party majority in the Parliament of 172 seats. 

Cf the other four significant contenders?> only the 
Greek Communist Party (KKE) made any real headway. The KxE 
picked up 10.92% of the vote and 13 seats (independently of 
the other communist parties), arise of 2% over its 1977 
showing, but these ‘gains were minimal since PASOK did not 
need a coalition for support. This shows that while PASOF 
picked up considerable support from the_center vote, which 
had been set adrift an the 1577 electioas, the far-left 
element of PASOK was probahly not as inspired py the party's 
increasingly centrist policies. This erfect can be seen 
even more vividly in succeeding municipal elections where 
the KKE seems to be slowly increasing its support. TAS, 
the PASOK policy shift alluded to in the previous chapter 
turned out to be a well-calculated risk for the time, but 
loss of some of the left vote cculd not be avoided. 

The election results, however, were not necessarily the 
"landslide" that Papandreou has called them. As was evident 
in the concurrent European Parliament elections, there was 


still hesitancy among the voters. The vote for the 


eSThe main four here were KKE, 10.92% cea Of the 
Progressive 1.6%, KKE-Interin, ieee eonde et he Party. of 
Poooenaerem Cera ol--Agriculturai Party Coalition, . ./2h- 
The latter tnree received no seats in the Greex Parliament, 
but each received one seat in the European Parliament. 


lino 


Europarliament representatives was more evenly matcned 
(PASOK received 10 seats and ND 8 seats, the other six being 
apportioned among four smaller farties). [Rref: 1, p.401; the 
message to Papandreou was tnat there were still a number of 
Significant voter groups not willing to take the socialist 
paunge, especially in the international arena. 

Out of the 1981 elections, several jgeneral observations 
are important. PLESE, this waS apparently a concrete 
expression of a generai political trend in Greece which 
began in the 1960's, rising out of the modernizing forces o£ 
the 1950's and 1960 "s, The graduai political shift away 
from decades of rightist rule had now taken on a certain air 
Oi permanence. Second, it seemed that the gap in tne center 
of the political spectrum which had opened arter years of 
politicai extremism was finally being closed and the radicai 
rignt and left were moved out to the political £niieeee 
Thirdly, the traditional political mechanism aad apparently 
broken down. Unable to modernize its political structure, 
forced to increasingly rely on the old forms of political 
patronage, and faced with a mcdern, yrass roots political 
Machine, ND had succumbed and with it some of the long- 
Standing assumptions of Greek politics.2° Finally, there 
Seemed to be demonstrated a new ideological ingredient in 
Greek politics, as people were able to accept the principles 
OL "Changes" 

Tt must be pointed out that some considerations served 
to bring down ND over which PASOK had little controi:. Not 
the least or these were the worsening economv With unen- 
ployment growiny and inflation hitting 25%, and deterio- 
Latingesocitaw, dishocation- Indeed, most commentators seen 


to agree that Papandreou came to power mainly on the 


26Q0f course some observers would say that the last woud 
has hot yet been written on poiiticail modernization and 
PASOK has and will Levert "Eo more” Eraditlonaigepaee, avo oe 
cilentelisStic relationsni ps- 
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prospect of change within the domestic reaim of economic, 
social, environmental and employment issues. Furthermore, 
the prospect of "change" per se offered py PASOK had a 
certain appeal among Greek voters, Many or them being prod- 
ucts of the great cnanges which have taken place in Greek 
Society since the end of World War If. "Greek voters are 
not resistant to change pecause in post-war Greece, change 
has become an integral fact of life." [Ref. Jp AOR N21) slighty 
Since things were going relatively poorly for the typical 
Greek anyway, he might not be adverse to trying something 
new or seeking new opportunities. In Summing up tne trends 
represented by the October elections, Jennifer Noyon 


comments that: 


Papandreou's electicn was of historic significance for 


Greece, The camraign was the first to be fought on 
economic_and social iSsues and its results shifted Greek 
political equilibrium by eee ne the ei L— Of — 
center, From now on even the conservative parties will 


prolLabiy give more attention to domestic reform and 
Social justice ard take a more assertive stance on 
matei gi policy issues. The fee Ce tesson nowever, both 
domestically and international y was not to take the 
Greek voter for granted. [ Ref. 2: p.93] 


PePnlast comment was to become a familiar refrain when 


Papandreou talked of international issues. 


Beeler POLITICS OF PASOK, 1981-PRESENT 


Person POlLtical Style 


It 1s ‘far beyond the sco,pe of this thesis to deai 
With the vast array of domestic programs and actions waich 
the PASOK government undertock. [hasiuen aS internal 
Strength, unity, and prosperity all form a firm foundation 
for the internal security of the country, these programs and 
policies Should not be forgotten. Papandreou repeatedly 


acknowledged tne far-reaching importance of domestic 


eS 


strength in pursuing the "national issues," and often 
repeated the fact that they were a prerequisite for an 
effeetive foreign and security policw However, Papandreou 
definitely exhibited an incrementalist attitude in internal 
reforn. 

Initial broad guestions were in relatively inconse- 
guential fields. The more diffacult economic and Secamam 
problems were found to be more stubborn. He preferred to 
support private enterprise on a broad scale, concentrating 
on the more critical, strategic industries for government 
intervention. it was not until the spring of 1953 thal 
"socialization bill" appeared in the Parliament. Government 
administration proved to be an equally tough nut to crack 
Fapandreou having to admit after one year in office that he 
had not achieved what he had expected. Finaily, rvegarding 
the unions whom he had regarded as one of the pillars On 
democracy, while he had reduced some restrictions initialiy 
and offered the workers considerable increases in wages and 
benefits, by 1983 he was reacting guite’ strongly against 
disruptive strikes, introducing anti-strike legislation for 
workers in strategic industries and was calling for tore 


productivity from the workers tc help stabilize the economy. 


fabteayslil Jl sic it must be pointed out that the economy 
played an increasing roie in dictating (perhaps behind the 
scenes) the complexion of Papandreou's foreign policy. Ties 


with numerous countries were being pursued--most on the 


basis of "businesslike" eccnomic cooperation lacking 
specific ideological content. This was especially true of 
relations with the Arab Middle Eastern states, selected 


states in North Africa and with tne Eastern Bloc. Above all 
this, though, there waS a Significant shift 1m PASOK at ta 
tude toward the West, which was decidedly more conciliatory 


not only with the Southern European states but also with the 


ee 


BpeeTNOUS yy Gritici1Zed “Gaplitalist imperialists” of Central 
Europe. One cannot but imagine that Papandreou xept a 
watchful eye on the image Greece presented to the West both 
domestically and internationaily. AS an economist of note, 
Papandreou no doupt knew the iamportance of stabiiity, 
internal security ard legitimacy for much-needed foreign 


Capital investments. 
£- g£aSOK Lnterna 


Cne would have expected that once tae party was 
comfortably in power, there would be considerable desire to 
democratize the party and pursue its joals of decentraliza- 
mon and popular control. This was to prove as eluSive as 
governmental decentralization. Papandreou has remained the 
central figure and as yet has allowed little questioning of 
his leadership. In essence the phrase "PASOK is Papandreou" 
still applies in many tcespects, aS many critics and 
observers have pointed out. 

The "“autocracy" of Papandreouw was indeed one criti- 
cist. A pair ot events in the fall of 1982, may serve as 
examples. In July a law was introduced which called for a 
cabinet reshuffle. A new government, expanded and reorgan- 
ized, was formed. As justification for this move, and 
Siigeisentiy in the face of criticism that this reorganization 
waS done primarily to consolidate Party control and weed out 
party members not sufficiently responsive to party wishes, 


Papandreou pointed out: 


mest nat tne important thing 1S a restructuring ain tne 
form of a cabinet that would insure complete coordina-~ 


tion and erficiency. As regards the persons, i have 
Many times pointed out that e PASOK cadre should not 
consider themselves ermanent either as members of the 


Parey*s Central Committee or the Executive Committee nor 
aS members of the cabinet. [{ Ref. 


Ao 


= 


This was meant as a promise that PASOK would not start Dack- 
sliding into typical Greek bureaucratic entrerchment, Duta 
some it could be seen as a threat. 

Indeed, ieee ee following monta, Evstathios 
Panagoulis found out what this sort of statement meant for 
those who chose to criticize the party policy. Tendering 
his resignation in criticism of party policies, he was imme- 
diately "struck" from the party by the disciplinary councame 
"The Prime Minister and PASOK chairman together with the 
movement's Executive Committee, decided that the views Mr. 
Pahagoulis expressed in his resignation letter undermine the 
government's task of change and of the movement." ;| Ref. 47 
There was no doubt in this case that Papandreou was in 
control, ana by expressing disagreements within the farty, 
Panagoulis was allegedly attempting to create a basis for 
internal rebellion. Later, 1h December, Papandreou also 
hinted at forces within the farty which may be teading 
toward some divisiveness. In response he felt it necessary 
to reaffirm his role in the guidance of party affairs. Ina 
joint meeting of the two guidance bodies of the party, he 
stated that: 


I feel I have been away a long time from my duties asa 
member of the Executive Bureau and chairman of the move- 
ment. ious oS why I see my Bureau a yee! in the joint 
meeting of the Executive ureau he Executive 
Secretariat as the be innin my more active partici- 
pation in the movement's af ees: (Ree. ] 


Seeing the need for a new organizational campaign, 
Papandreou, during this same meetiny, set a date for the 
long-awaited first party Congress. It was to take place in 
November 1983. (The long awaited conyress finaliy took 
place in Hay 1984.) 

It is then the party organpization and to “a Gicae 


extent Papandreou's leadership style which has nmaintained 
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PASCK's strength, a style which is "marked by assertive, 
flamboyant and calculatecly amhiguous chetoric coupled with 
Perera il action. [Rei see2: “229 } Ye continues to pursue 
his "third road to Socialism"2@7 refusing to form close links 
With any other leftist or socialist movement. Specificaily, 
he has rejected any connections with tne KKE, although this 
Greek communist party has continually called for a unity of 
the left, and has stated that Fapandreou will never be able 
to complete his programs without fuli support and participa- 
tion of the far left. AS he points out, "...some leadcer- 
Ships believe in an obsolete docma: ehatewL thot wm tne.r 
presence there can be no chaayve." [Ref. 6] He defined whon 
he meant by this reference to cbsolescence later, yrowing 
more adamant toward the increasing criticism and pressure 
being put upon him from the far left. "The KKE," Papandreou 
announced, "follows an arteriosclerotic strategy and obso- 
lete tactics." [Ref. 7] Papandreou was mounting a counter 
Gemaerm On those who would ccnspire to maxe inroads on 
PASOK's ideological autonomy. Characterizing the opposition 
Pemeec yng to hamper PASOK'S independence as the only polit- 
icai and ideological alternative solution to the country's 
problems, he further stated tnat "for PASOK, a mild climate 
does not mean political disarmament...a mild climate does 
not mean Slackening the confrontation and the struggle for 
Geeracred Principles...and the vision of social liberation." 
[Ref. 7] Papandreou intended to ally the movement with no 
ohe--PASOK was to make no political deals. This may show 


some insecurity, Mit euler n sok" S masyOFity and party 


a SS: Se 


. *&7Ppapandreou defined his concept of Greek "Socialism" as 
ames third road"--"ror PASOK, socialism means a smaller role 
i@jeeeene state and a greater role for the citizens within the 
framework of local self-government through the implementa- 
tion of decentralization and democratization of workers’ and 


moemers* trade Mnionsism."” To accomplish his economic goals, 
incentives are used which are meant to stimulate especially 
the small and medium businessmen--"the backbone of the 


economy." [ Ref. 


bees, 


Controlg combined with Papandreou'sS continual personal 
popusarity among the electorate,?% this insecurity is only 


speculation until new elections are held. 


Ce PASOK FOREIGN AND SECURITY FOLICY, 1981-PRESENT 
1. General Foreign Policy 


The foreign |) pourra, of PASOK, according Go 
Papandreou's November 22 policy statement berore the 


Parliament, is as follows: 


The primary concern of the gavernment is the shaping of 
an independent, ge at _Greexk multi-dinensi1onas 
Foreign policy. Our firma goal is developnenteort frac 
reiations on a world wide scale and particulariy wit 

the Balkans the people of the Mediterranean and with 
RUN are e-~-West and East alike--and with the Arab national 
[sic] whick constitutes a dynamic EfactoOr@@n ine eemma 
of the world. This is our firm goal; active contribu- 
Eee to detente, disarmament and world peace. [Ref. 10: 
Dis 


This policy is formed through two general considerations: 
(1) that Greece iS Simultaneously a state of Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Balkans {a recurrent theme in PASOK 
rhetoric), and (2) that Greece offers its Support to any 
developing nation in the pursuit of itS own national inde- 
pendence. In other words, PASOK places Greece theoretically 
as a middle man between the third world, the "peripheral" 
states and the industrialized ccuntries of central Furope. 
Looking at the above statement and those that 
Papandreou has issued in the past, the question of non- 
alignment could be raised. It is notewortny that no where 


in the entire policy speech (nor for that matter in the 


i De ed 


<8A Oe ae poll in May 1982 reported that Papandueem 

continue Oo have about 52% in favor of the way he handled 

matters. This was up from the April percentage (48%), the 

mMalnh increases were in the older, Eraditionally more couser. 

vative oe groups While he IJlcest Sapo among tne 1/7-24 

crete which has formed the mcre radical section of PASOK. 
ef. 
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PASOK party piatform) 1s there a walent ronmror i On— 
eeeegnment” Lor Greece. The term non-alignment is mentioned 
only with reference to the [Otic dn teewit h “those @eecuntries 
who are struggling against superpower influence and trying 
to pursue a nonaligned course. Instead tne question of 
alignment is moved into the nebulous realm of some future 
dissolution of the two globai power forces, and the reversal 
@mmene effects of "Yalta and Fotsdam" in dividing Europe. 
In other words, Papandreou sees Europe in essence non- 
aligning itself, but until that time he intends to base nis 
foreign and security relations cn the basis of international 
meality. Papandreou later acknowledged the limitations o£ 
Greece in referring to his lofty foreign policv goals, "We 
know that we are a Small country and we have no high views 
about the prospects available to a small country." [Ref. 
11] One could expect tnen that Greece, being limited in 
real international power, must continue to rely on realistic 
options until Papandreou's view of European utopia becomes a 
beality and the “cold-war" biocs melt away. AS early as 
November 2, 1931, Parandreou explained in an interview with 
a French newspaper that "It is not that we feel tempted to 
break ties uniting us with Zurcpe. GEeece 1S of course a 
Balkan and Mediterranean country but it is also, and above 
tee a bULOpean Country." fRef. 12] This view evolved to 
where in September 1982, it was reported tnat in an inter- 
view with an Italian pa jer, Pavandreou allegediy said that 
"Greece belongs to the Atlantic Alliance." [kKef. 13} While 
this could be a Simple statement of fact, it 1s unusual 
coming from Papandreou and was reported in the Greek papers 
as peingjg a variation of the former Karamanlis aphorism that 
"Greece belongs to the West." Finally, in 1983, Papandreou 
made the plunge and stated that within the geopolitical 
balance as it was established ry the Yalta and the Potsdan 


agreements, Greece belongs to the West. [Ref. 14] 
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Papandreou's foreign pclicy since coming {to Poveme 
as Noyan has pointed out, has generally two pervasive 
aspects: one pragmatic and the cther ideological. The prag- 
Matic side ras to do with econcmic and political realities. 
Papandreouts multi-dimentional contacts with a diverse 
number of states--African, Middle Eastern, Eastern European, 
Western European and even with the Jnited States--all have 
definite economic overtones. in tne plethora of agreements 
that Parandreou haS signed witk countries of all taese 
regions, economic ccoperation iS the key. They have tomas 
with cverseas markets and investments, providing for energy 
and new materials and development furds. The EC association 
helas Yapeieian benefits in the latter respect. But 22pome 
tant also 1S Libyan and Arab cil, Balkan trade and elec- 
tpacity, Soviet oll “and gas andeths wc. All are designed 
to support the weak but developiny Greek economy. 

Secondly, PASOK foreign policy is not devoid Of gies 
ideological and abstract overtones. This sidé 1S seen in 
the pushing of issues Such aS disarmament, European unity, 
anti~nuclear initiatives and the peace campaign. But these, 
too, must be measured with practical benefit: 

iz They can enhance Greek security by bringing closer 
association witn its Balkan neighbors and theoreti- 
caliy reducing the critical Northern tareat. 

Pe: They lend Greece a certain amount of international 
prestige, orat least notoriety, which aprfeals to 
the Greek sense of national pride and improves the 


party's public inage. 


Ve 


They allow Sreece to fursue tactical maneuver on 
sensitive issues by providing convenient caveats for 
relations with the West. SUEat edie weals “Carn be 
upheld while realistic rfolicies can be rationalized 
yee tis, certain presently unreachable pre- 
conditions.?9 
The controlling element of political and economic 
pragmatism may be missed by scme analysts as they become 
immersed in Papandreou's hign-rlying rhetoric. Even in the 
November 22, 1981 pclicy statement it is evident, however. 


Papandreou explained that: 


~2-.wWe wiil create a Greece wnich will be nationally 
proud, With a national foreign policy which will be 
independent_and multifaceted. We have oe one ditay: 
the national interest. we Clr ee Orotyl POlUrCY 1S: a 
2 ee Ste adee mde POlLlEGY Ob. Leality, a policy of SO11- 
Mmeeaty for the people Se ogee LOrgstoC 1 leeenatlona. 
independence.... fRer.10: pp. 1-37 


This attitude even spills over into Papandreou's views on 
the United States--Greece's alleged former arch enemy. In 
1983, in the context of an an imminent bases agreement, 


Papandreou explained that the primary issue was not’ the 


presence of the bases themselves, but their value to the 
Greeks. MiM——amseahitreilarly wConcilyatory pubiic tone, he 
stated: 


We [the PASOKX Seale eA See eee oes a Or net aise we 
would lack realism--that the United States is a. great 
pOWeL, Sees even the greatest power, and that it has 
Strategic interests of a importance in the area. 
We know what our strength 1S and what its limits are. 


Conseguently, we do not aim fcr confrontation. | Qur ain 
mom HOmetO | end the Operaticn of U.S. facilities in 
Greece] unliiaterally, Miieite cCONStlratlon With § the 


United States, provided it shows tne Minimum under- 
Standing and respect for the Greek people's independence 
and sovereignty over their territory. [Rerf. 15: p.S2] 


29Thus Papandreou puts his disassociation with the 
melamtic Alitance within the ccncept of tae dissolution of 
East-West blocs pulling out nuclear weapors with the 
creation of a Balkan Nuclear Free zone, and so on. 
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The measure of relations 1S now a matter of benefit to 
Greece. Presumably, the reality of Papandreou's foreign 
policy is that as long as Greece's actions do not visibly 
violate any principles whick must be minimally guaranteed, 
then associations may proceed on the purely pragmatic basis 
of benefit to the Greeks.3° it 1s this basic "Realpoliuee 
outlook which must be taken into consideration when viewing 


the PASOK government's foreign and security policies. 
2. The Greek-Europe Connection 


As has already Eeen ttentioned, Greek foreign policy 
under PASOK has demonstrated an increasing asSociation with 
the West. Supporting this new PASOK outlook is the evolution 
of the Greece-EC relationship. Abandoning its former posi- 
tion which called for severance of EC ties, Papandreou nas 
sought advantayes within the Eur opean framework. 
Inmediately after the election, he reassured reporters that 


relative to leaving the EC: 


Ye have not reached that posite We are not even asking 
for the status of a mere Foreign external associate. We 
are prepared to remain closer to OUE) Di tners, cues 
dizferent bases which will have to be estabiished with 
uS. We must negotiate a speciai status for Greece which 
34°° its ecohomic characteristics into s,account.” Sih 


This view was reinforced in the November 22, 19817 polite 
statement. In it he recalled that Greece has an obligation 
to fulfill in relation to its accession agreement. However, 
he did not totally drop his fcrmer ideas about the plebi- 
scite on membership, stating that it was, however, the 


President's prerogative. He did not push the issue. 


a oe a good treatment of this idea, see Ref. 16 and 
ef. 2. 
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instead, Papandreou, citing the British example, is 
seeking to reneyotiate the terms of accession. To this end 
he submitted a memorandum asking that the EC consider 
Greece's special situation and frokLlems. This was acknowl- 
edged by EC the in June 1982. He has also enlisted the 
plovort OL, other Southern European, countries in forming a 
bloc to deai with Mediterranean issues. PakaiGaning ) J Ses Ouleine 
cies toward the EC in the context o£ a growing North-South 
diviSion within Burope, Papandreou's initiative has gained 
him some notoriety and has also gained some acceptance 
Within the community. In Speaking to the socialist 


Europarliamentarians, Papandreouw reportedly explained that: 


The time has come for all ct us to think about tne 
Oe aan Of a Fapprochement between East and west 
urope, that when we refer tc North and South relations 
we must mean not only relations between Europe and 
fRefe 161" a Some Om lcm Hburope  andesSouthern Europe. 
er. 


The extent to which Papandreou is prepared to seek 
Hoeee cal and practical advantaye iS indicated by his 
assumption of the EC presidency for the period 1 July to 31 
December, 1983 and his commitment that, among other issues, 
“Srogress should be made on the issue of complete 
Mediterranean programs." (Ref. 17] Papandreouwu, then, vas 
attempting to work within the European structure to gain 
political and economic advantage. In the case of the 
former, he stated his intenticn of brinying the issue of 
Cyprus before the EC and attempting to involve the other 
nine more heavily in support of the Greek-Greek Cypriot 
position. (See below.) As for the latter, the PASOK leader 
has not let EC membership deter him in pursuing active 
economic relations outside EC. Most notably, the 10-year 
Greek-Soviet economic cooperation agreement Signed in 


February, 1983, raised some Community eyebrows. 
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D. GREEK SECURITY ISSUES UNDER PASOK. 


ile 


SLChSe eam st em emit taney 


It was apparent from the beginning of the PASOK 


administration that a strong defense was to receive priority 


attention. This had been stated ciearly in the party 


program. 


it was reemphasized when, on 21 October, 139mm 


Papandreou took over the Defense Minister portfolio hinseif. 


In addressing the military after this action, Papandreou 


Stated clearly the messaye to be conveyed: 


My decision to taxe over the National Defense Ministry, 
1n additicn to the prime minister's office, stresses the 
great importance I attach to £he Country's abmed se7cec. 
and their Sacred rcle of safequarding our nationd ht wie 
pendence. ;, Rez. 18 } 


There are possibly several reasons for this move. 


Among them may be the following: 


alee 


De 


To emphasize the importance o£ defense in deterring 
the supposed turkish threat. 

To keep close track on the strengthening or the 
armed forces and better coordinate this program with 
his fore tem policy. 

To be closely involved in military circles and Keep 
a wary eye on any political aspirations of its 
senior officers. | 

To carry out structural and personnel plans ne envi- 
Sions for the services. 

To alow himself dual entry into the NATO structure, 
both as head of state in NATO summits and as Defense 
Minister in ministerial and committee meetings, 
which would give him dcuble opportunity  £or pola 
ical maneuver and exposure. 


in the November policy Statement, Papandreou 


outlined in more detail his defense program. The follcwing 


points were emphasized: 
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Development cf a firgw foundation for a strong 
mMilditary to deter aggression. Primary emphasis was 
to be placed on "strict preparedness and pattlewor- 
tieness.” 

De. Geoerdinatnon Or yrOoreign policy to support and "yguar- 
antee necessary military preparedness." in addi- 
ea Oty, this coordinated effort was to be pursued 
through anternal planning and "correct deployment 
of forces (obviously a reference to NATO and the 
supposed Turkish threat). 

oF Improvement of military iainfrastructure (materiel 


organization, communication, and personnel Supfort). 


4. Military personnel program reforms, Teel ysl sboke, 
changes in officer promotion systems, improved 
ciavaltbjvo1 io@|  Mtshaleal edueati ch, jreater benefits for 


servicemen, etc. 
Ss Military equipment modernization in conjunction with 


diversified procurement sources. 


6. Special attention to the development of a modern 
Greek war Hioisctry and Coordination Cir On ler 
economic sectors to Support its development. 


Piet Os Dp. 52-3 | 
These programs nave been actively pursued by the 
government with some small success. Diversified procurement 


has led to such programs as tne cooperation in APC produc- 


tion with Styr of Austria, procurement of jeeps fron 
Rumania, and involvement in the European consortium to 
produce "Stinger" missiles. Finaily, in deciding on an 


Meeoeming Major Lighter aircraft purchase, he has irdicated 
that it may be a mixture of U.S. and European products, 
although this may not be feasible. 

Papandreou has made it clear tnat in relation to the 
military aid connected with the 1983 U.S. bases agreement, 


Greece would like develonvment and technological aid for its 
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infant defense industries. Greece has also pursued the 
development of itsS own industries but so far with little 
impact, except possibly in naval shipbuilding (Greece has 
produced and is producing itS own missile boats.) Its 
expanding aircraft industry tow has contracts with European 
aircraft industries “and with @iene Us 5. for repair of F-4 
engines. 

Papandreou's intentions for a strong defense, which 
correlate weli to his hard-line regionai policies, receive 
constant attention and oriority, even to tue detriment of 


social and economic goals. AS he stated: 


A government like ours wants_to Poege health, education, 
social welfare and economic development in top eriloraee 
However, we know that all these wiil be meager hopes and 
aimless actions if we cannot secure peace and territo= 
rial antegraty for our CoOUntrY..™%Wntch Neans Ss teaie 
war-prepared armed forces that Can guarantee both our 
aes he and peace, because these go toyether. [kef. 10: 


DevoiZ 


With this in mind Papandreou launched his 10-year defense 
Plan in March, 1982, which was to be a coordinated effort to 
strengthen the defense forces through the year 1991, and 
included budgeting goals") er. 9192 eee oe 

Lingering sensitivity about the military and its 
historic potential in Greece tc involve itself in politics 
partially prompted these measures. Concerns for the 
security of the demccratic system have led Papandreou to 
keep a close eye on the military while attempting to gain 
Support through his military improvements program. However, 
both PASOK and the populace still are nervous about’ the 
military as a result of the 1567-74 junta legacy. In a 
recent incident in Athens, the fublic was guite alarmed when 
police and military forces held a night "exercise" in the 
Cliy.. The government had to gc out of its way to reassure 


the peopie Also, there have been recurring rumors of flots 
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and coup attempts persisting up to the present. Secasiona 
jarge retirements from the Army serve to strengthen these 
DUMOL Se 

Papandreou haS maintained a firm policy on this 
aspect of military discipline. From the day he took over 
the Defense Ministry, he has praised the military for being 
the protectors of national independence and has actively 
visited miiitary installations around the country, speaking 
to the troops directly. This no other Prime Minister has 
ome tO Such an extent. However, he has always emphasized 
Seem@eectily tO his forces their duty in the following, often- 


repeated words: 


I would like to assure you tnat all of you will find ne 
Meoincere Supporter of every just and feasibie demand, 
mend j2..0f Course, you ail have the raght, as Greek 
meee eols, tO nave your political affiliation. HOWEVEL, 
we is poth Caugemousvand impermissible for politics to 
Beceem tom the Fanks Of the armed forces, which nave 
Pare y ome MaSsion-—-the sacred w&ission o£ defending the 
MaciOn. { ker. 18 


PASOK has quite Simply pursued an active policy of 
fat eral associaticn with Greece's Balkan neighbors. 
Agreements providing for understanding and economic, polit- 
iieal , cultural and tecnnological cooperation have tseen 
Signed with all the Balkan ccuntries (although they are 
extremelv limited with Albania). Exchanges of visits among 
leaders and ministers are regular occurrences. 

Where Karamaniis nad tried to encourage Balxan 
Multilateralism with limited cultural and economic coopera- 
tion, Papandreou has launched his campaign for a "Balkan 
zone of peace" and a Nuciear-free zone as the context ror 
intra-Balkan cooperation. That security is uppermost in the 


leader's mind was evident from the beginning: 
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In the Balkan area, the criterion for Our foreign police, 
Will bDe.~DUESUIC. Sor fae OT ey and construct aye 
cooperation. The Balkan area has always Leen an area 
for threats by foreign powers and superpowers. we 
believe the special Sensitivity orf the area demands 
creation Of a Zone Of peace SO that) the Batiean seca 
become a nuciear-Irree area, net attacned to a political- 


ee ee coalition, and we will direct our efforts 
toward this end. At_ the same time, we will sStreng thes 
ii Sts nd poe relations for tne purpose of creating 
institutions which will guarantee vermanent cooperation. 
imhe Gam 10: Dessom 


With this effort, Papandreou most likely hoped he 
had found a common ground which would bring the Balkans 
together and thus drastically reduce the threat to Greece's 
border. He also hoped he had fcund a cause which the Soviet 
Union Could suppor: ese wd Gaara or, he found a policy wuich 
could briny him international notoriety and within which he 
could bury the sticky issue of nuclear weapons in Greece. 
On 160 May, 1983, the formal letter went out from Athens. It 
outiined a format of cooperation among "experts' leading to 
an eventual summit meeting. Among the countries addressed 
(Romania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Bulgaria and AlDania) 


only Albania rejected the offer out of hand, while Turkev 


remained cool but accepting. The other countries were 
enthusiastic. As of this writing the outcome of these 
efforts is stiil in question. It is difficult to Speculaee 


aS to tne reaction of the Soviets. They may take a dim view 
of any Balkan cooperation, as they have in the past (espe- 
Cclially during the efforts of the Karamanlis government) 
Since it could be viewed as leadiny to more autonomy and 
less Soviet influence in the area. On the other hand, .a 
Baikan nuclear-free-zone could legitimize the idea of sucha 
zone in Central Europe,wnich is a long-standing Soviet ‘goal 
and would create acute problems for NATO. 

A brief mention should be made here of the PASOK 
government's relations with the rest of the Eastern kLioc. 


Fapandreou has pursued increasing contacts with the cther 
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Bastern European countries. Most oc these relations have 
centered on economic cooperation. These contacts have been 
maGe mainly in the light of pragmatic cooperation, pursuing 
detente, and establishing linkayes among Huropean countries 
in line witn the PASOCK viSion oz European unity outside of 
the military blocs. 

With the Soviet Union, contact has been vigorous. 
These erforts have built upon contacts Legun by Karamanlis 
ie 19/9. Numerous agreements have been Signed between the 
two countries mainly dealing with economic, Gulibewiea il sya 
energy matters. The energy contacts include oil purchases, 
gas deals, a hydroelectric project and electricity sales to 
Greece. The culmination of this erfort came on February 22, 
1983, when Papandreou and Soviet Prime Minister Tikhonov 
Signed a 10-year economic trade agreement in Athens. 
Although this raised a stir in the West, especially in the 
EC, a survey of the provisions of the agreement as reported 
amewse that Lt aS Strictly limited to economic and cultural 
matters. In spite of the Soviets' grand rhetoric aLout 
political cooperation and friendship witn Greece, Papandreou 
kept his viewS conServative. Fe also made it quite clear 
that a basis of Greek-Soviet cooperation lay in the 
continued support by Moscow of Greece'’S poSitions on the 
Aegean and Cyprus. And wnile the agreement looks great on 
paper, Papandreou has proved to be a hard bargainer in 
respect to the implementation details of the agreement and 
in protection of Greek economic interests. Consequently the 
agreement has yet to be fully isplemented. 

On Soviet foreign policy, the PASOK chairman has 
made it cuite clear where he stands. He has unequivocally 
condemned the Soviets for the Arghanistan invasion. And 
while some Westerners were put off by Greece's refusal to 
support sanctions against Poland , Papandreou did, in fact, 


Strongly condemn martial law in Poland. His position on 
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Poland, however, was meant to make certain points, among 
them: (1) that he felt that the sanctions would not nave tne 
desired effect on Moscow, would degrade East-West relation- 
Ships and would not hnelp the peopie of Poland; and (2) he 
chose to remind the FC and NATO that while they condemned 
Martial law and external intervention in Poland, taney 
supported it in Greece in the fast and continue to support 
it in Turkey, while they have not taken a firm stand on 
Cyprus, suffering under occupation of foreign troopsiieg 


Nine years. [Ref. 20] 


3. Cyprus 


PASOK policy on Cyprus has shown a change from the 
previous government. That the Fapandreou regime intended to 
involve Greece more positively in the Cyprus issue, was 
demonstrated by the numerous meetings between the Greek 
Prime Minister and Cyprus President Kiprianou. (At least 


seven major summits have taken place up antil June, 1933.) 


In fact, Kiprianou was the first "“"chier GE state" to vitae 
Papandreou after the election, and Papandreou, in Maren 


1982, became the first Greek chief of state to visit the 
isiand, a visit whicn was meant to vividly demonstrate Greek 
solidarity with and interest in tne problems of the 
Greek-Cyrriots. 

Papandreou's policy has remained very visible, 
outspoken, assertive and unwavering. Some of the hain 
points of PASOK Cyprus policy are: 

1. Greek National Interest In Cyprus this e)stevemaaam 
two sources: (1) Athens, as the "metropolis of 
Hellenisr"™ considers "Cyprus Hellenism as an exten- 
Sion of our nation [Greece]J," which Greece is bound 
to support in its time of oppression; and (2) 
authority comes from the as yet not officiaily abro- 


gated London-Zurich Agreement of 1959. ("We must 


ie) 


SA 


never forget that Greece 1S a guarantor power.") 


jRer.21 j 
antercommunal faiks These are rejected by 
Papandreou. "Tne diaiogue taking place in Cyprus is 


feigned and nonexistent...it is a dialogue between 
MicOo ledge AnKaAra...)| ame. latter of] which is pres- 
ently there with a ccnsiderable modern military 
PEoOcceunmi Lsenveltdmng §30.4% Of Cypriot territory." 
PRei. 22} Papandreou will recognize the dialogue 
soleiy between Turkish and Greex Cypriots, onlv on 
ianternal matters, and only after Turkish forces nave 
been withdrawn. de and Kiprianou (the Greek-Cypriot 
leader) have had occasional disagreements on this 
jHOULVE c 

Internationalization. Fapandreou maintains that the 
problem of Cyprus is "basically a guestion of 
Loreign occupation." "It has developed into a major 
international problem foliowiny the Turkish invasion 
and occupation of a large part of an independent and 
nonaligned U.N. member state." Therefore, Ste Aas 
Greece's duty aS guarantor to seek international 
support for the withdrawal of Turkish troops. This 
is the prerequisite of intercommunal taiks. [hRef. 
10: pssse 

The Cyprus Dossier The Greek Prime Minister has 
pledged to ojfen the "Cyprus dossier", which means 
opening investigations into responsibilities for the 
CypEUsS aiiag fs (This Wildl happen because iI must 
confess that irrespective of wno then shoulders this 
very great historical responsibility, we must 
confess that our naticn, in order to free itself 
from pering a culprit, is compelled to proceed with 


uncovering the issue." jfRef. 231 
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In pursuing the Greek Cyprus policy, Papandreou has 
taxer the initiative whenever pcssible. Within NATO he has 
Lrought it up in the context of Greece's full reintegration 
(as an indication of Turkish aggression), dna in connecried 
with tne Polish and Falklands issues. In 1981, immediately 
after the elections, he announced that Greece would double 
its aid to Cyprus, to the sum of 2 billion drachmae. He nas 
made proposals that the U.N. fcrces be increased to replace 
Turkish troops as protectors of the Tucrkish-Cy pao 
minority, and for Greece to shoulder the increased financial 
burden ror the additional forces ; Ref. Zu ls With chee 
policy he has also offered the concurrent withdrawal of all 
Greek forces from the island should toe Turks respond lixke- 
wise. There has also been indication of increasing nilitary 
support coming from the Greeks to the Cyprus government.31 
Finally, ~ Papandreou, during his 7933 presidency Of theme 
has brought the matter formaliv before the European 
Parliament and the ministers' meetings {Ref. 26]. 

A recent initiative in the U.N., sponsored by a 
group of non-aligned states, waS passed concerning the 
Cyprus Situation. This was the most comprehensive statement 
issued so far. Not only did it™ reaffirm previous “Uae 
resolutions calling for withdrawal of Turkish forces fron 
the island, but it also dealt with the problem of the former 
property holdings of the Greek-Cypriot refugees, making void 
ali Turkish deeds and claims against then. It appeaimey 
then, that Papandreou's hard line has made some headway on 
the Greek side of the Cyprus issue. It has at least brought 
the issue back into focus and reasserted Greece's active and 


uncompromising role in its solution. It remains to be seen, 


310fficialiy there are 950 Greek national forces _ on 
0 res plus a Greek-Cypriot National Guard forcemot ii ole 
Estimates, however, o£ tne Greek forces go as high as 3,000, 
and there are reported indications that there is a "possible 
incremental buildup of forces on both Srdes. 4 ey ker eee 
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however, what concrete support Greece will be able to give, 
Pimereilartyvern the light ofme possible Turkish reaction to 
Papandreou's new militancy and greater involvement in the 
issue, the policy he has recently dubbed the "new mobility" 


em Cyprus. 


4. Aegean issues 


The second fundamental Greek security issue under 
Papandreou's government and the issue which haS received 
continual attention is the perceived Turkisi threat in the 
Aegean Sea region. Papandreou's position has been rela- 
tively consistent on this issue aiso. Never has he wavered, 
at least in his rhetcric, from his adamant line that the 
issues involving Greek "sovereign rights" in the area, espe- 
Gially surrounding the islands, are fundamentaily non- 
negotiable. Common Greek fears, as they had been iterated 
in the past, were supposedly strengthened in Papandreou's 
eyes by the continual "violations" of the air and seaspace 
by the Turks. 

With regard to possible negotiations between the two 
countries Papandreou has publicly stated that he sees no 
need to conduct talks with the Turkish government as iong as 
it retains its designs on changing the status quo in the 
area andas long as it continues the use of military force 
Mee yprus, The <irm PASOK policy remains that in no context 
wiil the Greek government concede “one inch" of Greek sover- 
eign territory whether it be in, on, around or tLelow the 
eastern island territories of the Greek motherland. He has 
adamantly stated that he will protect the "land of the Greek 
ancestors" at ali costs. He lays full blame for the seen- 
ingly intractable situation on the reviSionist attitude and 
Gesigns of the Turks. TO emphasize his resolve, he has 
travelled to many of tne islands and spoken to the peopie, 


reemphasizing nis firm security guarantee of the islands. 


V5 


In acdition to visits to the Dodecanese, he paid a much- 
publicized visit to the island of LimnoS, which has "ie 
largest military contingent and 1S a continual source mwie. 
controversy between Greece, Turkey and NATO over the problem 
of island militarization: In addressing the troops, he 


said: 


Exactly when the Limnos issue 1S acquiring international 
importance and dimensions, we are visiting Limnos and 
this is the first time a prime minister haS visited 
a pupeyefey™ I really feel a great national emotion. I an 
here hear the conscripted sons of our peo ;,le the arneg 
BOL CGS cms I am farticuiarly moved the existing 
pee i what we cail reconciliation between the people 
and tne artled ©one cSaa. home meee 


In a change of procedure from the policies of the 
last government Papandreou has publicly rejected any Lilat- 
eral discussions with the Turks. Instead, his approach nas 
been to link the Aegean issueS witn other issueS which 
invoive the Greek association with NATO and the U.S. The 
three most important facets for Papandreou have become the 
protection of the pre-1974 status yuo, control of airspace 
and seaSpace, and the critical preservation of the "balance 
of power" in the region. The former two have been tightly 
linked to negotiations with and varticipation eneife- The 
latter has aimost exclusively teen linked to the negctia- 
tions over the status of the U.S. facilities in Greece. fhe 
connections will be discussed in the appropriate sections 
below. 

The reality of the Greek-Yurkish relationship (to a 
great extent consumed by Aegean issues) iS apparently not as 
confrontational as it may seem. Indications or this can be 
seen in occasional references made by the PASOK leader about 
possible points or conditions of a Greek-Turkishn rapproche- 
ment. An example of this was the announcement of a "morato- 


riun"™ between Greece and Turkey after a series of twelve 


iG 


meetings between Greek and Yurkisn lower level ministers. 
Announcing the agreement publicly Sti 2 Oe iy, oS 2 


Papandreou explained that: 


2+-.a Moratorium has been agreed upon with Turkey. As 
Mou KnOW, Since this spring [198 4 an efrort has been 
Started toward the moratoriun. Meee all eee oe 
pleased about this deveiopment. It 1S truly extremely 


Peer EOrh WGOverTnments: have agreed that over a perio 
of a few months they wili not proceed to make statements 
miaGe PRO VOCatIVe Ob Carry OUt Violations that could 
undermine the climate, the imperative climate, if there 
memto be contact and dialogue arownd various aspects o£ 
certain issues. [Ref. 28] 


Showing his sensitivity on this issue and not wanting to 
appear appeasing to the Turks, Papandreou felt the need to 


fully gualify the event by sayinc: 


[mist stress that mothing over and above this is 
Provided for under the agreements. Poti: WOmdor 
Pen Nowell slic] GEcece Hor the Other side--Turkey 
Mave in any way altered their positions.... They were 
Simply efforts to formulate and facilitate the context 
Se this temm, the truce iveeNOLALOnmUutsaes Che exact 
Semiext Wlli Consist or a discussion of a framework 
feet which the Ewo countries could, perhaps, move in 
order to solve their differences peacefully. awison) CO 
conclude by stating that there must be no eels tertile 
the great issues are being | solved. Tone DiMcate. tas 
been created which will permit a dialogue....[ Ref. 28) 


The similarity of this framework to portions of the Berne 
Protocol are apparent. 

This maneuver, Mimdigdeiiro Ul rOondcknowlLedgcing ~enat 
there prokably would be no progress on the Aegean issues, 
Which were turning into a prohibitively expensive arms race 
between Greece and Turkey, and other Greek contacts with 
Turkey were possibly meant to enhance tne Greek claims in 
the region. It also made cosmetic points for the Greeks in 
that they now nad a framework within which they could char- 
acterize the inevitable Turkish "violatiors" as all the more 
provocative. Papandreou, therefore, did not ruie out mean- 


migrueeecontact With Turkey, although this possibility was 


12) 


Strictly qualified. However, when he was asked by a foreign 
journalist, who noticed on this apparent new attitude of 
reconciliation toward the Turks, whether the party leader 
envisioned a Sadat-style move in the future, Papandreou 
answered dryly that he had never cared for the politics of 
Sadat. 

Thus, while Pasok had taken a firm and consistent 
stand on the Aegean issues, the party position apparently 
does not leave out a certain flexibility which was missing 
in Carly party. mie toric. Specifically, by linkiny the 
airspace and sea control issues with NATO ard the Rogers 
Agreement negotiations, there seems to be some chance at 
resolution in the future, given certain oreconditions. 
Also, the increasing dialogue, although usually not played 
up, seems to be an integral part of PASOK Turkish and Aegean 
policy. Tt 1s noteworthy that to date, PASOK has not made 
good its former calls for extension of Greek territorial 
waters. Neither has it unilaterally abrogated any of the 
airspace arrangements made by its preaecessor government 
which it had so severely criticized previously. It appears, 
then, that PASOK intends to follow the line expressed in the 
1981 policy statement: 


We have clearly exrlained to Ankara our desire that our 
poets may live in peace and friendship. At long last, 
he two countries must seriousiy think someday to put an 
end to expense [Sic] armaments and to use the funds 
spent on armamentS form heallita, educatton and enc Cle a. 
tion of their people’s standard oF a ie But we have 
also made it clear that we are not iaclined to concede 
even 1 inch of Greek territory. The dialogue with 
Turkey has sense and can be weicomed in the meaSure that 
it would not concern unacceptable concession of national 
SO vener gn rights as well as of arrangements based on 
international agreements which nave deiegated to Greece 
ULISCICETONS OF author rEves. eeeit must be made clear 
Oth to the neighbors and the Atiantic alliance that our 
land, sea, and ail borders as wel as tthe Greer veonrums 
nental shelf limits in the Regean are Rot megetrastee 
ey are safeguarded by international agreementsS as well 
as by international practice. [Ref 10: p. 583 
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Overnment and U.S. Bases 


Greek-U.S. relations nave been centered around the 
negotiation of a new defense cooperation ajreement which 
would replace the 1952 agreement, pernaps amend some of the 
hundreds of existing bilateral agreements and clarify the 
role of the bases in Greece for the immediate future. As has 
Leen seen in the previous chapter, the PASCK policy 
regarding these facilities had Leen that they should be 
unequivocally removed. Therefcre, there waS some question 
and anxiety in the West as to what Papanureou would do to 
effect their removal and what the timetable would be. 1 
the 1981 policy statement the FASOK chairman indicated that 
he was not going to take any drastic unilateral woves. 
Instead, he indicated tnat their status would be the subject 
of U.S.-Greek negotiations which would start in the first 
months of 1982. The negotiations were to take piace in 
phases. The first phase would set parameters in which 
future negotiations would take place. The second phase 
would be a politicai one, in which the definite guidelines 
would be worked out, and the third phase would produce the 
Specifics of the final agreement. 

Mecording tO 1938) PASOK policy, there were to be 
three main considerations for any operation orf the bases on 
Greek soil, while they were awaitiny removal. The three 


Main considerations were: 


i Ensured Greek Com boumranas., SUDELV1S1ON of the 
facilities. 

es Frovisions for annual review and abrogation o€£ any 
agreements. 

ae PagsebiDtl ON wOmm any adGtivities on the bases which 


would curtail Greek sovereign rightS or in any way 
affect the interests of Greece, either domestic oc 


external. 


ies, 


AS this position evolved, however, it became more clear. 
Papandreou put this into perspective in an interview with a 


reporter from Der Spiegel as follows: 


(The negotiations ]...that started on Z7 October haveowm 
Objective only, namely to a upon a timetable for yer 
Closure of these bases and to £1x and Conditions iene 
their operation until then. We do not determine rae 
unilaterally; we wiil try to settle ~tne tatrer plac 
ossible, through an agreement. But one thing is abso- 
utely clear; 1f the negotiations do not achieve any 
positive results ina period of time still to \esdera 
Mined, then tne bases must disappear. {[ref. 29: p. S2] 


Papandreou continually emphasized that the bases, with the 
possible exception of the Souda complex which served the 
U.S. and NATO-assigned Sixth Fieet, were only serving U.S. 
interests. Therefore, during their limited tenure, they 


would have to be brought more in line with Greek interests 


and security needs. The direction of taiS reasoning became 
apparent toward tne end of 1982. In the same interview 
quoted above, the persistent German reporter asked 


Papandreou directly about the "rrice" the U.S. would have to 
pay to retain its Greek facilities. The PASOK leader 


replied: 


There is no question of a leasing fee aS in the case of 


Spain. What matters in onr caSe 1S national Security 
and this must be seen oauite practically. 22ea Vague 


statement by the United” States...would not. be of any 
worth to us. A binding guarantee would Fequlre vaeecam, 
between Greece and tne United States which wouid baveouee 
be ratified Dy Congress...bDut this "25 not "realivsauies 
$545 deliveries are much more realistic. {Ffef. 29: op. 


This direction became even more clear iL a reported state- 
ment by the Foreign Minister Kharaiambopoulos. In addition 
to reassuring the press that Greece was merely concerned 
With its national interest and would not unilaterally remove 
the bases, he connected this statement with the fact taat 


Greece receives 80% of its military hardware from the United 
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States and would receive $280 million in U.S. military 
Sereaqits in 1983 j~;Ref. 30]. It had become clear that within 
MEMO SCUSSION O: the U.S. bases, the matter or U.S. Miii- 
tary aid to Greece was to play a significant role. When the 
negotiations started up again ir January, i2e3 eee he assue 
was made even more clear. Poaurcdicheon pointed “ONE™ that he 
Was definitely not asking for a "written guarantee" froma the 
Meeoee against "Turkish expansionism in the Aegean," put that 
he expected the U.S. to maintain tne dalance of power in the 
region between Greece and Turkey [Ref. 31j. This phrase has 
become a code for the supposed equity of military aid in the 
region, usually based on the 7:10 formula. Of prokable 
concern to -Greece. was the 1986. 5-7 ear Defense and 
Cooperation agreement Signed between U.S. and Turkey, which 
brought the ratio of aid to approximately 3.6:10 in Turkev's 
favor. Through the leverage of the bases, Papandreou hoped 
wemenange this. 


The issue of aid came to the forefrout in February, 


Wes . The Greeks had noted a significant disparity in 
President Reagan's 1984 budget request. No matter how 
Papandreou calculated the figures, they came up indicating 


that there waS to de a Significant reduction .of aid to 
Greece ccmpared to that for Turkey. He therefore sent a 
letter, reieased to the press cn February 5, which report- 


ediy read as follows: 


_ eb President the  Eroposals of the ) 254 
momen istration to the Ujo-) Congress in rerterence to the 
program for economic and military aid for the 1984 
tiscal year have created, as expected, proround dissat- 
1sfaction among the Greek people. 


_ I wish to stress that my overnment's concern has 
increased as a result of the fact that the JU.S. 
Administration E geces to be drawinjy away rrom the aoe 
BaIcetce Cotaplishead by the 1978 amendments to the 196 
Peo rOLeT on ala wHich provides for the preservation 
of the. balance of power in the Aegean. AE iene Sane 
firme, it Sears | dinks the amount of aid to Greece with 
Piece wOmmiiecemegoOtlatlLons being conducted for the 
Signing of a new agreement for defense and economic aid. 
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The Greek government cannct ignore the fact _tnat if 
the balance of power in the area 1S not preserved, then 
the already fragile staollity in” oun (eres See 
disrupted, with uhioreseeable conseciences. |) = 

AS you are aware, this. fact creates a climate which 
does not help the negotiations f9r the Signing of a new 
defense agreement and which couid have negative reper- 
cussions on the relations between our two countries. 
[ Ref. 32 :49eeS | 


Papandreou further clarified his jiatentions by stating that 
he s-ecifically "insisted" on maintaining the 7:10 ratio. 
He indicated that since the bases did not serve Greek inter- 
ests directly, they fell under the provisions of Articles 
paragraph three of the 1975 Greek Constitution waich linked 
aid to the preservation of the Aegean balance. The Greek 
government figured the aid to Turkey to be $930 gillion, 
while the Greeks were to only receive $280 million. ‘The 
figure for Turkey was calculated by including all aid-- 
military credits, military direct aid and econonic ails 
This was to be matched by the U.S. to preserve the "gualita- 
tive and guantitative" balance at a 7:10 ratio= [Relt. eee 
The response by the U.S. President was to indicate that a 
request had been submitted to Congress whien would, in the 
event of the signing of an agreement, increase security 
assistance levels to Greece by $220 miilion. This would 
raise the Greek total to about $500 million, about 7/10 of 
the military portion of Turkish aid. 

A final set of requirements for the bases ayreement 
was unveiled at the same time. Some of these had to do with 
secret or sSenSitive information and information sharing. 
The Greek position was that ail intelligence information 
gathered by the U.S. facilities was to be sharea with the 
Greek military but that sensitive information was not to be 
Shared with Turkey. Finally, the specific method of opera- 
tion of the bases, the legal status of the U.S. personnel 
and specific methods of control were to be agreed upon, 
which would include the possibility of curtailing operations 


in the event of a national emergency. [Ref. 32: p. S2] 
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Papandreou came under increaSiag criticism from some 
of the more leftist elements as an ayreement with the J.S. 
apparently drew near. In the newspaper, I Kathimerini, an 
editor pointed out that it was now time that Papandreou 
would have to deal directly with the public, he would not be 
able to cover up his actions with "victorious verbalisna." 
"On the contrary, the outcome of these two unresolved issues 
[U.S. bases and the EC] will be interpreted as coniirmation 
by the Greek socialist government of our country's vermanent 
ties with the West and interpreted as Papandreou's return to 
few path Of the West." [Ref. 33: p. 53} The sentiment was 
further expressed with numerous demonstrations calling for 
the closing orf the bkLases. Althouga Papandreou nad appar- 
ently become more flexible on the issue, it was possible 
that his constituency was stiii thinking in terms o£ his 
former rhetoric--that he was perhaps about to become a 
victim of his own former policies. Sensing this, he was 
repeatedly obliged to clarify his position. His statement 
to a reporter from the Berliner Zeitung was typical of his 


reasoning: 


The overwheiming Be eal of the Greek people have said 
GemetO the Bases. The government also Savs no. dHowever, 
there are differences between the two nos; the agreement 
cannot be implemented immediately. ... | We seek neither 
PomeeOltation nor Conflict with the United States. We 
Simply want the United States to understand that tne 
Greek people are their own masters. They will allow the 
Bases, but only for a_short time now. Pade 1S a. gues — 
tion of principle and the Greek Governmert will not 
mreld Om this. {kef. 34: p. Si2 


These sentiments were echoed in the Greek press. 

Early in the morning on July 15, 1983, an agreement 
eene Status of the U.S. bases initialed by the Greek and 
U.S. foreign ministers. After briefing the government and 


the opposition, Papandreou, in a joint Greek-U.S. broadcast 
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explained the provisions of the agreement.3* In his state- 


ment, Papandreou deciared that with the signing of the 
agreement, "We [PASOK] keep the contract of nonor with the 
Greek people. At the same time, we believe that critical 


national interests are served in the best possible manner." 
[Rens 255 wp moe. 

The provisions of the agreement can be divided into 
S1X Major sections: 

i” TIMETABLE The agreement is to have a restricted 
five-year duration. Since it must go into effect by 
the end of 1983, this means that the iatest the 
bases would remain in Greece is December 31, 19 88. 
At the expiration of this five-year period, there is 
a 17-month dismantling feriod. Tue Greek government 
is also reguired to give notice five months in 
advance of the agreement expiration date as to 
whetner the agreement is to be terminated. 
Apparently, if this notice does not come, then the 
U.S. will assume that the bases are to remain in 
operation. 

pe NATO CONNECTION The ayreement cCisconnects any asso- 
Cliation of the bases with NATO interests. They are 
not to be considered NATC bases nor are they consid- 
ered aS serving mutual defense interests of the two 
countries. This accomplishes two aims: (1) that the 
agreement can be abrecgated at any time without 
deference to any NATO requirements whereas under the 


1953 agreement Greece did not have the right to do 


32The official text was_to kre released pending an a Ce ca 
table translation which would be approved and signed by both 
parties. — This Oragi2zal wacom eat Within > days, Due 
ee difficuities es eta in inding tiutuaily accep- 
table terms in describing the Aegean niletae ee fathom 
pledge, delayed the release. The text of the DECA were 
Signed eae on september 8 1984 and released to the 
Beco on tne following day. The 2 ES ee was ratified by 
he Greek parliament cn November 7, 1984. 
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thisper andi 2) that the new agreement will not bce 
tied to any NATO financing scheme thus eliminating 
the need for the Greeks to share in tne expenses of 
their operation. 

CONTROL The kLases are tc be only used for defensive 
purposes and therefore cannot be used (theoreti- 
cally) POR Os Sipe, Uses PeotimvEtLles Mietne Middle 
East or anywhere else the Greexs deem improper or 
counter to their internationai interests. There is 
therefore strict control over the kindi of activities 
as well as the use of their armaments. The Greek 
government has tke right to suspend activities of 
any kind on the bases in time of national emergency. 
U.S.AID By the agreement the Americans are committed 
to grant military aid to Greece in return for the 
use of the bases. Amounts are to pe determined on 
the basis of upholding the balance of military fower 
in the Aegean, and the agreement can be abrogated if 
the Greeks determine that the U.S. has upset the 
Falance in,favor of Turkey. The figure mentioned, 
$500 million, represented 70% of the military aid to 
Turkey. . This was presumably to set the precedent, 
although the word Turkey was apparentiy stricken 
later from the agreement in the process of 
Hscne coliel'ss elim akon etry Uh . 

wus nOnenOnGhS Ine Status of UsSee military forces 
assigned to the bases was to be put more in iine 
Withmemother NATO countries. fete eT fF 1 tiOusaae lainey 
privileges for the U.S. troops were to Le severely 
limited and the Greek authorities wouid give up 
legal jurisdiction over them only in very special 
circumstances. 

SUPERGESSEONS The ©1953 U.S.-Greece agreement 15 


Superceded by the new ayreement upon its signiag. 
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This is to include the major portion of the "scenes 
appendix" to the rormer aggreement. Some of the 
former 108 individual agreements were either abcl- 
ished or amended, and they were all to come under 
review in the future. Specific new operating proce- 
dureS are to be develcped for each of the major 
bases. New economic agreements are to take the 
nlace of the old arrangements which would reportedly 
include direct compensation by the U.S. for their 
operation. 

Papandreou presented this agreement to the people in 


the following general terms: 


of the size of power of countries--Greece iS_ aR oq tae 
member of the international community. {| Ref. 35: p. 54] 


The Soviet Union seemed to agree that this was the case and 
in a ccmmunigue congratulated the government for its strong 
Ait’ 1 eo) ok = neces The Greek left, particulariy the comnu- 
hists, were not thrilled by the announcement and asked 
Soviet sources to retransmit the message thinking that a 
Mistake had been made, and questioning its authenticity. 
(The Same message was retransmitted.) In Ankara the reac- 
tion was belligerent, and-it informed the U.S. that there 
must not be any direct or indirect allusion to Turkey in the 
aGreement. [Ref. 36] What is most striking about the new 
agreement is that it seemed to finaily fulfiil the provi- 
Slons of the agreement on the bases negotiated by the 
Karamanlis government in 1976. Papandreou had succeeded in 
perpetually linking the issue of aid to the longevity of the 
bases, but had accepted certain political risks in doing so. 
This action could now be held up by the slowly growing far- 


left opposition aS a gualified sell-out of Greek interests. 
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PASCK was kLbound to see its further left branch begin to 
erode in the future, as continuing pressure from tne people 
demanded more "freedcm from the U.S. imperiaiists." Itis 
meonte that Kharilaos Florakis, Leader or the KKE, turned 
Papandreou's former rhetoric against him and called fora 


National referendum on the issue [Ref. 35: p. S6}j. 
6. Nuciear Weapon 


The issue of NATO/U.S. nuclear weapons stored in 
Greece kas been linked in the past to several issues. 
Specifically, PASOK tended to include them with their aryu- 
ments concerning the bases and the U.S. violation of Greek 
domestic and security interests. They therefore often 
called for their removal andon more than one occasion 
Stated that they would be removed when PASOK came to power. 
A Signiiicant shift has taken piace on this issue since the 
eect iOn or 1981. ie oso reant LO examine this Sepa- 
rately since the issue affects several other security 
memes. NOt Oniy does the issue have to do with their pres- 
ence under what Papandreou has cailed total American 
control, but they also have to do with the general NATO 
issue and with more general foreign policy issues, particu- 
iagely in the Baikans. This seems to be a y,uite clever 
Maneuver, and solves several ccnflicting policy problems at 
once. 

With regard to tne bases, by taking the nuclear 
weapons away from this issue, Papandreou was allowed nore 
flexibility for negotiation while he could simultaneously 
expound on his anti-nuclear, anti-missiles and Balkan and 
Mediterranean "zones of peace" rolicy. Furthermore, since 
Greece remains within the NATC structure, the existence of 
nuclear weapons, supposedly for NATO use against Warsaw Pact 
morGes, at present does not cause a policy contradiction as 
they did when Greece withdrew from the NATO military inte- 


eatton in 19/74. 
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Instead, PASCK has linked the issue of the with- 
drawal of nuclear weapons from Greece with the issue of the 
Balkan nuclear 2peen Zeney pr opocam (See above.) In the 
November, 1981, policy statement, Papandreou told the newly 


elected deputies that: 


22esaAS a First Sten foward spcer ae TSQ5r 2 phe areas, 
Clemo Vv Cmn meni PEC gses creation of a nuclear-free zcne 
if the fa liance reece, aiter the necessary Consultee 
tions, .will be the first _to impiement, and in a very 
Short time, this principle for withdrawal of mucicam 
weapons from its territory. [ Ref. 10: p. S35] 


The actual meaning of this policy has been ambiguous during 
the past two years. At one time it will be interpreted that 
Greece will take the initial step to show good faith and 
strength of interest in creating the nuclear-free zone. At 
other times it is interpreted that the withdrawal of the 
weapons iS contingent on the establisnment of the zone anda 
tne removal of weapons such as may exist from other Balkan 
countries. 

Probably the best interpretation of the PASO 
nuclear weapons policy 1s that since the Soviets could 
destroy Greece with SS-20 missiles (and many other delivery 
systems) Frocated in. the ars ohe the question of nuciear 
weapons in the Balkan area 1S immaterial defensively. 
HOWweVEL, it seems that Papandreou nas been hesitamiaaae 
renounce the weapons unilaterally for he may fear that this 
would send the wrong signal toc both the Atlantic Alliance 
and to Moscow. (This 1s seen in tne light of the weli-kKnown 
general proposal from the Soviet Union that it would agree 
not to use nuclear weapons’ against any country which would 
unilaterally renounce the weapons on its soil. This 
proposal was specifically directed to Greece shortly after 
the election of Papandreou.) Most likeiy, with the new 


U.S/NATO intermediate range weafons being deployed in Hurope 
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and with certain types of older weapons becoming obsclete 
ame taubing within the October 1983 NATO decision to with- 
draw 1,400 nuclear warheads fron Europe, Parandreou would 
prefer to avoid the issue for a while to see whether the 


U.S. might decide to puil them cut of Greece anyway. 


7. NATO integration 


It appears from the preceding sections that 
Papandreou has embarked on a very interesting policy cdevel- 
opment program especially in the realm of Security issues to 
segment his policies in discreet packages. This is true of 
the issue of NATO integration also. While the former farty 
policy seemed to call for definite reassessment of the Greek 
association with NATO and specifically that Greece would 
lean toward total withdrawal / if the Cyprus issue was not 
brought to a favorable conciusion it appeared that now the 
issue had oeen narrowed down to the renegotiation of the 
Rogers agreement which had »orought Greece back in in 1981. 
In his 1981 policy statement, Papandreou toned down his 
previous rhetoric which hinted at a supposed NATO-U.S. 
conspiracy against Greek interests. Instead, he firaly 
placed the Greek position within the concept of the dissolu- 
men of the two opposing blocs in furope--i.e., until such 
time as the blocs disappeared, the practical thing to do was 
Momoieay With WATO, put only under terms favorapie to Greece. 
The actual text is interesting in that it points out some 
new characteristics of the new Papandreou tendency to sepa- 
rate the issues. First, the statement makes no mention of 
NATO being the instigator of the events of 1967 and 1974. 
Instead it merely states that NATO "supported" the junta, 
Heteh to a limited extent it did. it also states that "NATO 
did nothing to intervene to stop the Turkish invasion of 
Spous,' whiches has scme truth to it, singe NATO did not 


overtly threaten Turkey with reprisal. Mesmuunec lakact cr= 
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istic, was the fact that there was no mention of the U.S. in 
conjunction with NATO, which was the standard line formerly. 
(kei. ee Dp. S4j] In surveying the statements concerning 
NATC, it is apparent that since the election tnere nas been 
a separation of issues: The United States is associated with 
the bases and tne Aegean "balance of power," and WNATO is 
associated with the renegotiation of the Rogers agreement 
and the Aegean sovereignty issues. 

As there are two general divisions of NATO, the 
military and the political, so Greek-NATO relations can be 
viewed. Tune first consideraticn, that of military defense, 
has specifically been linked with the Greek-Turkish issues 
of the Aegean. These of course are most generally spawned, 
in Pafandreou's view, by Turkish aggressive designs cn_Greek 
terribory. Accordingly, Greek eroposals for participating 
Eully in tne NATO military structure deal exclusively with 
the perceived Turkish threat. Papandreou's first desire is 
that NATO endorse his view that the overriding threat to 
Greece comes from the fast not from the North. He brings 
this idea up at every chance possible and it has tkeen the 
object of considerable discomfcrture during MATO mimiseem 
ijials where Papandreou's proposals are always met with coun- 
teraccusations from Turkish ministers. The often repeated 
Greek position is that in return for the full participation 
of the country in tne alliance, NATO should guarantee ail 
borders from aggression from all sources. 

The specific details of the kKogers agreement negoti- 
ations focus on the issue of control over areas which Greece 
considers "sovereign." With the agreement of 1980 the 
outstanding issues of Greek-Turkish disagreemént as to 
command and control have been objects of discussion. The 
Greek side maintains that until Greece is guaranteed full 
coutrol over Aegean airspace and seaspace or until a reason- 


able ccmpromise can be found, the Rogers agreement reMains, 
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according to the Greeks, in abveyance. in ae Maye, lS 8seeress 
conference, Papandreou first dealt with the guestion of 


control or the airspace. His views were quite ciear: 


The Rogers agreement...contains Se Cees which appear 
mo, create the Bos S.C of very different interpreta- 
tions a Cae ete relat ron cOyLULKCyY.... ; Lt] envi- 
sages he establishment of a headquarters in Larisa 
whose area of operations control is to be determined. 
These are practical issues. We maintain that this area 
incluces he entire Aegean airspace that waS covered 
before 1974 To a great extent, this coincides with the 
Greek Flight Inrormation Reyion [FIR]. . No government, 
and er eRe meOt IeOoUte, Sheutd Guestzon the right of 
Se ieLol Caatne Legean Operaticnal area by the Greex Air 
Menece. | Retro 3/7: fF. ; 


The prime minister then clarified the Larisa headquarters 
issue by stating that as lony as there is no agreement 
Within NATO -that the demarcation line for Greek airspace 
control which 1S acceptable, the headguarters will not be 
Petablished, and “the Rogers agreement is inactive at this 
Poe | | Rer. 37: p.S5] 

The Greek Ministry of National Defence interprets 
the issue of Aegean sea control "differently" than WATO 


eeeper als and the Turks: 


We dO Not aecept what is called the task force. 
meetnecre wilimebe further consequences. When exercises 
are prepared in the Aegean in almost all cases these 
exercises are being prepared bye NATO 1b order to create 

recedents in favor of Turkey and against Greece. Under 
hese conditions we cannot ene ees in common exer- 
cises. Therefore, my reply is that to a great extent 
the Royers agreement iS inactive. 


BaSically the issue can he resolved if the following 
happened: Eitker pe Witndraws its claims in the 
Memean, Of NATO Ceases tO Support the Turkish claims in 
the Aegean. At oeresent ie alee hoperul of €1 ther 
meappening. f Rei. 37: oie §5 j 


In accordance with these views, the Greeks have pulled out 
of humerous exercises in the past two years, notably in 
October and November, WWeZewancweine February, March and 


OGG D Cr oa abe A particularly sensitive issue between the 
Greeks and the Turks relative to the exercises is the mili- 
tarizativon of thes istand oneiuniios. The Greex side demands 
that the islard be included in the exercises since it is of 
strategic importance to tnem. turkey, however, rejects this 
idea since they feel that it wceuld be tantamount to admit- 
ting to the island’ sS ) militar itveatyon. This issue is not 
novei, however, for the same arguments and the same pull- 
outs were prevaient during the former Greek administration. 
It 1S perhaps in the second aspect of the NATO 
structure, the political side, that Papandreou has had the 
most effect. While the issues of the Rogers Agreement are 
relatively constant, Papandreou's personal styie within the 
NATO political structure has changed the Greek image drasti- 
cally,”sometimes to the irritation of the otner members. A 
good example of Papandreou's attitude and its effect was 
demonstrated in the Decemper,19€1 NATO miristerial, which he 
attended as Greek Minister oi Defense. It was the first 
Ministers meeting to fail to froduce a findt conmuntqueme 
Since the Greek Prime Minister insisted that some language 
be included recognizing the Greek eastern threat, the 
reguired unanimity was never reached. Some observers saw 
this aS an embarrassment to the body. However, Papandreou 
saw it differently. In a speech to the Greek press in 
Brussels, he stated his position and yave an indication of 


what was to come: 


Tne Greek position cleariy fpresented Greece's defense 
he ae to anternational obinion and was @encor porated as 
NATO's records [the minutes of the meeting]. The Greek 
delegation is proud of the position it maintained at the 
Brussels meeting. Now, tne entire alliance understands 
that there is. a question of Greece's national security., 
At the same time, it became apparent that WNATO is unable 
to help on the guestion Of» oWr (COUR ED) = Seepe ices 
[ Ref. e333: peeeoe 
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Similar issues presented themselves at the December, 1982, 
ministerial. Aithough NATO Secretary General Luns tried to 
plav down the Greek fosition, Papandreouwu was again vocal 
about his recording of reservations in the decisions of both 
the joint communigue of the Nuclear Planning Committee, his 
expression of the "Greek position" in the Defense Planning 
Committee and the fact that Greece had reserved its Support 
for several parayrapns in the ministerial final communigue, 
notably on the Euromissiles. He stated that Greek "reserva- 
tions were general and our positions have both consistency 
amd continuity through our policy in Support of detente, 
peace anda disarmament. »-«-Papandreou stressed that Greece 
now haS a viewpoint, Something that tre ailiance was not 
accustomed to, and that was time it did {jsicJ." [Rer. 39] 
The Greek position on NATO membership essentially 
turns on two issues: the special relationship Greece seeks 
with the renegotiation of the Rogers agreement, and the 
political forum and notoriety that Greece seeks in trying to 
become an "equal" among its Furopean partners. At cvresent, 
for purely pragmatic reasons apfarently, Greece remains with 
NATO and no longer speaks of either full-scale exit from the 


Organization or non-alignment. 
8. Summary. 


In surveying the information presented here one 
when he titled his article about the Greek Prime Minister, 
"Mr. Pavambiguous.! Other columnists have criticized the 
new Greek government Saying that the oniy real"change" 
brought in by the PASOCK party was the change in partv poli- 
cies. There are several conclusions to be drawn from this 
mr OlnMma tion. First, despite tne liberal rhetorical virtu- 
osity of the party's leader, he has based his policies on a 


realistic assessment cf Greece's problems and its situation 
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Within the greater international environment. Indeed, it 
may be that Papandreou's real virtuosity has been in his 
ability to rlexibly use his authority to posture himself to 
the greatest advantage possible, within the realization that 
Greece iS a Small country; is nct, at least for the present, 
economically strong; is in the first stages of development 
in many areas; is therefore using what iimited power it has 
availakie to secure its posSiticn. One would be forced to 
admit that in the face of perceived danger, it could be 
extremeiy detrimental to show sijns of weakness. i tes 
probably to a great extent true that Papandreou believes 
that Greece was and is stiil threatened Ey Turkey and he has 
Shaped his security pelicy accordingly. 

Also, in the foregoing, one detects a strong element 
of poiitical pragmatism and finesse. Papandreou has been 
able to use his popularity and his strong party control to 
subtly manipulate the issues to his greatest advantage. He 
has managed to encapsulate and separate the issues to give 
himself greater capability ror political maneuver. By 
dividing up the issues in this manner, he may appeal to all 
practical and ideological issues in isolation and therefore 
with greater effect. In encapsulating tne nuclear weapons 
issue in the nexus of Balkan relations and detente; the 
Aegean frontier issues with NATC; the bases issue with U.S. 
aid; and the Cyprus issue with the U.N. he has somewhat 
deftiy disentangled these issues so that he may seek a real- 
istic posture concerning them. This is perhaps Papandreou's 
most significant political contribution so far and it has 


apparently brought results. 


There 1s another side of this flexibilitv which must 
be pointed out nere. Papandreocu,who is now sitting in the 
top seat looking out rather than standing in the square 


looking in, is now faced with a dilemma. It is a dilemma of 
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how to reconcile his ideology with tne realities of govern- 
ment, and even more difficult necw to reconcile his political 
hyperktole (so effective whiie striving for power and a habit 
hard to break) With the necessity of pulling together broad 
and at some times divergent viewS within the party. He must 
accept that in trying to juggle the center and left ends of 
his party toward the middle, he is going to lose supporters 
here or there. Given the resent lingering generaily 
Cautious views toward the Soviets and their KK® representa- 
tives of Harxism-Leninism, the possible losses to the conmmu- 
hists may not be too serious. However, to try to hang on to 
the far left could be disastrous were New Democracy able to 
create for itself a more centrist image. 

But there is a third part to this dilemma, and this 
may well be the most harmful tc Papandreou and Greek polit- 
ical stability. This is the potentiai that PASOK, by moving 
toward a more incremental apprcach on domestic issues, by 
continuaily hedging on "naticnal Issues," oy claiming 
tactical necessity for its jfpolicy diversions, and- by 
softening his anti-West line, may become victim of its own 
policies. While Papandreou initials agreements with the 
U.S., the demonstrators continue to march outside the bases 
and the Chamber, continuing to cnant the old PASOK slogans. 
AS Papandreou continually must deal realistically with the 
Greek Situation, his leftist ofponents may start pickinj up 
some of the old PASOK slogans for themselves One must now 
recognize that perhaps the true concern for Western poiicy 
makers is, and formerly should have been, not what wili 
happen with PASOK in power,but what is the future general 
direction for Greece. The trends to increasingly shorter 
tenures for Western governments andthe increasing dirfi- 
cultv in governing in the face of increaSing international 
and economic problems, are accentuated in Greece by the 


tradition, yet to be broken, of single-leaier parties and 
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governments. For a ccuntry wrestling with the problems Gz 
modernization within an aging sgiobai system and feeling 
strains both from within and without, each election and each 
chance of covernment DecomeS critical. Each successful, 
peaceful change in Greece points to increased stabiiity and 
viability of the maturing state. 

In summing up the policies of PASOK ih power, one 


author has noted tne following: 


Pragmatic considerations have, to date, prevented 
S€rious disruptions Fan Greece's aes relations. 
--.in Athens, party supporters reyret that Papandreouw's 
ideas have peen ‘misinterprete asm bi ga polite, 
prescriptions. They believe that Greece's allies are 
uncomfortable dealin With a man of vision who openl 

Geclares his support for a nonpolar world, a unifie 

Europe, a huclear-free Balkan zone, and a heutral 
Greece. The fact that he jroclaims these goals does 


not, for PASOK officials, mean they will be realized in 
the near future. Papandreou has no intention of harming 
has country's national interest, ahd will pursue hon 
those policies that protect Greece in the immediate as 
3857 aS in the long run, in their analysis. {keE. 25:8 


in the end, perhaps his assertiveness, coupled with his 
impeccable nationalistic rhetoric, have brought him more 
Success than might have otherwise occured. At least he has 
been able to preserve the Greek Sovereign statuS quo in a 
Cloudy international climate. Of course, the decidaime 
factors in preserving the Greek state from turmoil will 
probably be largely economic. All programs hinge on this 
and unfortunately the Greek eccnomy is extremely sensitive 
to the international economic situation. Nevertheless, 
Greece has come through one of the most momentous periods of 
change in itS history seemingly stronger, more stable and 


More unified. 
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Considerable analysis of the details of Greek political 
and security issues has already been accomplished within the 
previous chapters. It remains, however to take a broad 
overview of the principal issues examined in order to relate 
them specifically to the questicns proposed in the introduc- 
waleroNe in thes section; the general policy trends are 
Surveyed for tne entire ten-year period. AS an important 
example, the issue of the Jnited States facilities in Greece 
is covered in more detail. A diced, the findings are 


considered from a broader concertual point of view. 


Ree LHS ISSUES 


1. "Northern" Issues 


A survey of the policies of the Greek governments 
with regard to the Eastern bloc nations {Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union) shows a single trend. From the break in 
mee in the Officially strong anti-Communist policy of the 
dictatorship, relations have steadily been improved tnrough 
efforts of both the New Democracy governments (ND) and 
PASOK. In recognizing the legitimacy of the Communist Party 
in Greece, Karamanlis, in 1974, paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of official relations with the Eastern bloc. Cut 
of security and economic considerations, kKaramanlis pursued 
an active foreign policy with the Balkan states to reduce 
tension along Greece's northern borders and expand exchange 
of mutually beneficial goods and services. His efforts 
culminated in his attempt to create intra-Balkan cooperation 
on the economic ievel, with the hope that Balkan unity could 


be improved. He was also the first Greek head of state toa 
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‘pay an official visit to the Soviet Union, a VviSit Witaen 
established the bases for Greek~Soviet cooperation Sama 
economic exchange. 

Papandreou, who cultivated relationships with the 
Fastern Bloc early during the formation of his party, has 
continued this trend. He has kept uo active relations with 
the Soviet Union and has exfyanded economic cooperation 
between the two countries. He has been very active in 
seexinyg agreements with most of the Eastern European coun- 
tries and has particularly focused on the continuation of 
lmproved intra-Balkan relations, which have culminated in 
his appeal to unite the regicn under the concept of a 
"Balkan Nuclear Free Zone." 

In general, then, there is no noticeable change in 
the facts of Greek-Communist bicc reiations. They have been 
continually developiny within the framework of mutual advan- 
tage. This can be seen as the result of a political outlook 
which has taken Greece into the era of "detente" relations 
with the East which are now on a par with those of many of 
its Eurozean allies. It is reasonable to expect these rela- 
tions to continue and not be greatly influenced in substance 
regardless of right or left trends in Greek politics, jJiven 
no dramatic change in theyworld situqtione: It is natugaal 
for Greece to turn economically to the countries of Eastern 
Europe and to the USSR Lormtrade.: Beset by trade problems, 
and having difficulty competing with tne more advanced 
Western European econcmies especially in a period of general 
economic difficulties, exploriny ail advantageous trade 
routes is essential. One must also not disregard the polit- 
ical advantages accrued from Greece's openings to the East. 
Pritiarily, it diversifies Greek foreign policy, taking it 
appear less dependent on one side within the worid commu- 
Tne This enhances the appearance of progress toward true 


independent state maturity desired by both parties as an 
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ultimate goal for Greece. Secondarilv, 1i1t gives Greece 
policy options which can also te used to possipnly intluence 
Greek- Western relations and give Greece a stronger 


bargaining position on important Greek issues. 


2. ‘The Cyprus Issue 


——— at me SSS Se 


There can be no doubt of the importance or this 
issue to all the parties involved--particulariy Greece and 
muckey. Both have made it central in their dealings with 
the Western Alliance, with the U.N. and in other interna- 
tional issues. Cyprus has been the catalytic event which 
opened this recent era in Greek politics and finding a solu- 
tion to the problem nas become central in the security foii- 
cies and relations of both parties. Phas iS not to say, 
however, that it is the nost volatile issue in the region. 
Rather, it has become symbolic of the problems which Greece 
perceives as existing within NATO, with its relations with 
the United States, and the contentious issues in the Aegean 
Region. Lawdscm@meene SCrLousness Of the wssie which caused 
Greece to drastically alter its position within NATO. It 1s 
its continued existence which has become elementary in all 
Greek foreign policy dealings and has become axiomatic in 
the formation of Greek security policies. There can be no 
difference perceived between the general goals of either 
party relative to this issue, only dirtferences in the 
approach to the solution of the problen. Both parties have 
been equally emphatic about the need to end the partition 
ard both have sought support from any juarter they deemed 
might be productive. It can be generally said, then, that 
Cyprus, being a representation of some of the problems in’ 
Greek-Turkish-NATO relations, will remain continually on the 
top of the foreign and Security policy agenda regardless of 


Pebttitcal party governing, untili a solution is found. 
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3. Aegean sss 


If Cyprus has become symbolic of regional contrived 
the Aegean Sea issues have become the concrete facts. 
Arising out of the events of 1973-74, the continual conten- 
tion between Greece and Turkey over the issues has become 
basic to foreign and security policy formation fon) @pema 
Greek parties. Both Greek parties have identified the frin- 
Cipai security threat to Greece as coming from the East 
(Tuckey) and have colored their dealings with all actors 
within the area on this basis. They kave both seen the 
"threat" in the Aegean aS being one of primary hational 
importance. They nave both considered it an issue of terri- 
torial sovereignty of Greece's eastern island territories 
and the rights which are associated with them which Greece 
attempts to protect. They have both categorically stated 
that Greece iS not prepared to make any concessions to 
Turkey on the territorial issues orf on airspace, seaspace, 


OF detense COnLEGOL In eeemameas 
4. NATO and U.S. Relations — 


The relationship of Greece to NATO and the United 
States has been the subject of much consideration since the 
events of 1974. This probably has much to do With eee 
Changes which have taken place in East-West relations since 
the founding of the alliance and the ensconcement of the JU. 
S. as one of itS primary security guarantors. In the lighg 
of diminishing perceptions of an immediate and danqerous 
threat from the Warsaw Pact which has begun to more and more 
Characterize the peripheral regions of the alliance, 
reyional issues for Greece have appeared more important for 
its security. The tendency has been to see the superpower 
balance as more of an abstracticn while regional issues have 


become more concrete. Thus, Greece has questioned its rela- 
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morshi> Withe@wA™® and sought tc readjmst it to try to meet 
its own perceptions of sreek security reyuirements. Thus, 
we have Seen that the allegedly more pro-West government of 
New Democracy pulled Greece out of the military command of 
NATO for six years. It spent the interim trying to renego- 
tiate the position of Greece within the ailiance, so that it 
would take into consideration what Greece Saw as itS over- 
riding security concerns. Full integration was never 
achieved and the situation has not changed since the cCuange 
of government. Thus, while PASOK has always been vocaily 
against the NATO alliance, it has not taken any steps to 
compileteiy sever the Greek-NATO ties. Rather, Papandreou 
continues to represent his country within the alliance and 
is attempting to buiitid a new "Sfecial" relatioaship with the 
alliance which will take into consideration what Greeks 
perceive as their special security needs. Despite the at 
times acrimonious rhetoric against the alliance and the 
United States, both of the parties have remained generally 
aligned with the West, have sought solutions to their fprob- 
lems through the use orf the general alliance framework and 
have never completelv rejected the notion that attachment to 
the West, given present circumstances, seems to still be the 


Pesos PpOlicy for the country. 
we 0. Os Military Facilities in Greece 


it might be assumed Fy someone wio follows’ the 
political action in Greece that there have certainly been 
some serious effects on this issue arising out of the 1981 
Chanye o£ government. It 1S generally assumed that the New 
DemocLracy government was pro-U.S. and from the sometimes 
caustic anti-American rhetoric of Papandreou one would 
assume the opposite from his party. Pres issue, atwhen, can 
serve as a good central example of the effect of the polit- 


ical environment on one of the central security/foreign 
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policy issues in Greece. By -cctparing the documentation vom 
the agreements negotiated by the respective governments, the 


difference should be apparent. For this pur,ose, I will_use 


the statement OL ("Praincaples Seo me mde Future United 
States-Greek Defense Cooperaticn" (State Department fress 
reiease, Moye al tl, 1976) negotiated by the Karamanlis 


Government with the U.S. Department of State preparatory to 
a new Defense and Economic Cooperation Agreement between the 
two countries (which hever materialized). This will be 
compared to the text of the "Agreement or Defense and 
Economic Cooperation" Letween the U.S. and Greece, which was 
negotiated early in 1983 and signed by the Papandreou 
government oa September 9, 193983. (These two documents are 
included as Appendix A and Appendix B to this thesis, 
respectively.) 

The concept expressed in the first lines of each 
agreement indicates that there is no thougnt of a patron- 
client relationship between the two countries, but that the 
agreement 1S based on mutual advantage. Both agreements 
emphasize that, for purposes cf this relationship, Greece 
and the U.S. are equal partners. The major conceptual 
difference nere is that the 1976 agreement links the opera- 
tion of the bases to the functioning of NATO while the 1983 
one affirms the independence of the U.S.-Greece relationship 
from anv other considerations. Both agreements state that 
the installations skall be under a Greek commander. The 
difficuities in this arrangement due to the nature of the 
activities on some of the facilities have been worked out in 
the 1983 agreement by aSsSigning specific authorities to the 
pase ccmmander and providing for a consultative procedure 
for control and review of the functioning of the two contin-— 
gents on €dceh faciwii ty. ines the later agreement essen- 
tially conforms to the general trend throughout the NATO 


area that bases formerly belonginy essentially to the U.S. 
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fHowecome under national control of the hosts and the U.S. 
forces nave a tenant relationship. Both agreements aifirn 
the concept that the operations and activities of the bases 
acre strictly under the control and iimitation of the Greek 
Government and in no case will they be ailowed to carry out 
missions which are net agreed to specifically opy the Greek 
Meewercnment. Both agreements have provisions for the employ- 
ment ot Greek personnel, although the 1982 one does not 
Mention any specific ratio where the earlier one insisted of 
a minimum of 50% Greek manning. While tne earlier agreement 
insisted on full sharing of intelligence data collected on 
he facility, the 1983 agreement iimits Greek access to 
these facilities and does not specificaily deal with infor- 
mation sharing. In regards to general administration, the 
earlier agreement simply stated that operation of the facil- 
ities would be in the hands of the Greek commander and was 
not quaiified. In the later agreement, the Greex contingent 
waS given specific duties aS tar aS perimeter protection and 
the rest of the authority was tempered bv the operation of a 
council which would represent roth sides to determine the 
administration of certain DORE NeCISmmoOn thewtacility. ALSO, 
all activities and provisions sfecifically set forth in the 
annex to the 1983 agreement were left open for renegotiation 
with procedures specifically set up for this purpose. As 
for the expiration of the ayreement, it was the intent of 
both governments to have the akility to review and renego- 
tiate the agreements periodically. There are obvious advan- 
tages in this, especially since both ayreements are iinked 
to economic and defense aid from the U.S. to Greece. 
However, the earlier agreement was to have only a Lrour-year 
term with provisions for its termination at an earlier date. 
The later agreement has a five-year duration period with an 
additional seventeen months given for removal of U.S. forces 


if the agreement is terminated at the end of this period. 


There 1S no specific frovision for the early termination of 
the later agreement except for the national emergency provi- 
Sions under which the Greek government can cease ali opera- 
tions on the facilities as it sees fit. (This does not mean 
Wat in Ged Wie" <9) Finaily, both agreements mention military 
assistance aS being part of the relationship between the 
U.S. and Greece, meaning that Greece receives military aid 
as a result of the agreement. However, the 1976 agreement 
included a figure, $700 miliion, inthe form of Grants ee 
loans which became the source cr the famous 7:10 aid ratio 
which was supposed to balance Greek and Turkish military 
capakilities in the Aegean Regicn. The later agreement does 
not mention any specific ratio of aid vis-a-vis Turkey nor 


does it stipulate that any of the aid be in the form of 


grants. It does, however, outline broader U.S.-Greek 
economic cooperation in  developjng. the Greek defense 
eG Ws ate yee Both agreements undertake to define the activi- 


ties which are approved on each of tne facilities. The 1983 
agreement went further to define a new status for the United 
States and associated forces assigned to the facilities. 
However, although Papandreou has continually inveiyhed 
against the “"extraterritoriality" of» American troops Waa 
Greece, the 1983 agreement merely brings their status in 
line with the status of forces in otner NATO countries. 
indeed, except in special or severe circumstances, the U.S. 
authorities continue to exercise quite a bit of control over 
their troops. 

In general, 1t appears that perhaps the agreement 
envisioned by the "ccnservative" New Democracy government 
was perhaps more strict than the one put Gmte efrect ayer 
PASOK government. This distinction is even more vivid when 
one considers that in later negotiations between the Rallis 
New Democracy government and the U.S., reporters attributed 


the breakdown of negotiations in mid-1981 to the fact that 
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the J.-S. could not ayree to some of the Greek demands, which 
reportedly inciuded a provision that the agreement could be 
abrogated by the Greek government at any time, that the 
facilities wouid be under the unqualified COU r Ol oie tie 
Greek commander, andthe U.S. formally accept and include 
the 7:10 Greek-Turkish aid ratic in the agreement. [Ref. 1, 
pe 60 | 

It therefore appears that, desfite nis rhetoric, Papandreou 
entered the negotiations with a very pragmatic attitude, 
with the intent of trying to set the best possible deal for 
Greece given the situation, and did not let his anti-U.S. 
rhetoric figure in his negotiating stance. Instead, the 
present ayreement essentially provides for the needs of both 
countries in an atmosphere of cooperation. It may be that 
some of the recently more outspoken anti-Americanism of 
Papandreou is partially a screen to placate the far left in 
tight of the continued existence of the J.S. facilities in 
Greece. Couloumbis sums up the realities of the bases nego- 
tiations in several succinct statements. Talking about the 
bases negotiations under the Karamaniis Government, he 
points out that "...for Greece, a bases agreement with the 
Untied States remained the most important available 
bargaining chip that it could link to other important objec- 
tives such as re-entry into NATO (on acceptable terms) and 
the U.S. aid balance to Greece and Turkey." [Rer. 2, p. 115] 
Later, speaking of Parpandreou's policies, he points out tuat 
“Yon the most vital issue as far as the United States is 
concerned, the maintenance and continued operation of U. S&. 
bases in Greece, Papandreou also adopted an approach that 
was built upon the Rallis government's We Ser tno Nemo 
Papandreouts main concern has been that the bases be used to 
mutual advantage, that Greece would retain enough control 
over them...,and that future operations of these bases would 
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in a fashion that would not disturb the military equvla one 
in the Aegean...." [ Ref. 2, p. 149] 


— 


B. CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


It has become apparent from the data presented in this 
thesis that a survey of the policies over the iast ten years 
indicates that there has been littie concrete or drastic 
Change resulting from the change from an alleged "riyhtist" 
government to one said to be "leftist." Indeed, it seems 
that generally, the parties, irrespective of their ideolo- 
gical heritage or jyproyrams, have yenerally seen fit to 
modiity their positions on tne basis of some other force. 
Thus, we have a New Democracy yovernment, generally consid- 
ered to ke pro-wWest and fTright-wing, withdrawing its troops 
from NATO , threatening the closure of U.S. facilities in 
Greece, establishing firm and long-lasting relations with 
tne Eastern Bloc, and generally taking a non-conservative 
attitude with regard to its security policies and relation- 
Ships. On the other hand, we see the leader of PASOK move 
from being a violently anti-West, far-left oriented ideo- 
logue in opposition, to a position of authority. I office, 
ne has adopted positions essentially comparable to those of 
his predecessor, preserving the basic Western orientation of 
the country, pragmatically using the avaiiable resources to 
achieve advantage for Greece without destroying any of the 
basic structure of ats forelgn OL sectrtie spolie = To 
account for this, tkere must te another force within Greek 
policy formation which transcends political ideologies and 
governs poiicy practices, disregarding political labels and 
ieading the party practices to converye on a central naticn- 
alist, Western-oriented track. 

The concept I find useful here comes from the politicai 


scientist Roy Makridis. When he Sspeakes generally of the 
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meeex, Political Situation, he attempts to deal with a 
Seiecpi ne labels the “Mediterranean Profile." [Ref. 3, pp. 
2] Referriny to the characteristics of the nations of the 
Mediterranean littoral, he describes the instability and the 
problems of development of the nations which are in the 
midst of the modernization process. To study this develop- 
mental profiie, according to Makridis, one needs to evaiuate 
the process and progress of modernization from two tkasic 
angles, economic (associated with social), and political. 
Although these two are intricately interrelated, it is the 
latter which is of interest here. Makridis is thinking 
mainly of internal political matters when he further divides 
the political modernization concept into three basic divi- 
Sions: i peodk ta Ga pat on and p~aiaiblCcipatory mechanisms 
gncluding tne formation of national and integrative polit- 
ical parties, (2) the development of rational governmental 
ana bureaucratic structures, and (3) reygime-accerptance-- 
ieeatimacy." [Ref. 3, p. 3] 

However, when one 1S considering security policy in 
relation to internai politics, which essentially deals with 
how the specific country relates to its international polit- 
ical environment, these divisions take on additional 
meaning. For a country in a developiny stage and not self 
sufficient, the establishment and maintenance of particifpa- 
tory mechanisms and participation in the extra-national 
community and the further development of policies which will 
integrate it into the larger community in a manner which is 
acceptabie both to the domestic perceptions of the country's 
role and to the realities of the international systen, 
become imperatives in the maturing process of the state as 
member of this community. Penniman's second point applies 
more to the process of internal change with which the two 
Major parties nave been strugyling. The maturation process 


in Greece has meant the modernization and rationalization of 
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the governmental structure, which has lagyed far behind 
internal social and economic reality. It is precisely the 
resistance to change of these governmental institutions 
which Was partially responsibie for the downfall of the New 
Democracy government and iS prowing difficult to change for 
PAS OR. On tae ot henmeaianc: 1t is precisely these institu- 
tions which the policy must coordinate with and secure. 

However, it has been shown, I= believe, in the last ten 
years in Greece, that with the destruction of the far-left 
after the civil war in 1949 and self-destruction of the far 
Tight with the fall of the junta in 1974, that Greece is 
generally in a new stage of fjolitical development. The 
political center has become the predominant force and the 
source of political fewer. It is this mass o£ Opinion whee 
I believe best expresses tne slow movement toward maturity 
of a state. It can be seen as a broad beit moving upward on 
ay Gia dung toward which policies tend and toward which the 
political parties gravitate if tnev wish to maintain the 
support needed to survive in a democratic society. In the 
past, non-democratic forces basically prevented the fulfill- 
ment of this process, and thus created the typical insta- 
bility and praetorianism of developing nations. However, it 
appears that no nation can remain static, and basic movement 
toward a mature, stable state definition continues to occur. 
For the developing nations, this movement expresses itself 
internationally as well as internally as mutual acceptance 
or and bv the domestic and international rejime or what 
Makridis labels as legitimacy. It is this concept which 
speaks most strongly to the present Greek Situation. 

Each country deve:ops and tatures at itS own rate. 
However, in the "free world" a pattern seems to be consis- 
tent and aimost unavcidable. It appears that Greece has 
gone through many of the commcn stages, that of colonial 


subjugation, of revolution, of monarchy and dependence, of 
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eaotie Centrirugal political developments, of Gictatorship 
and finally of consensus. Pei oetalsS Last Stage in which 1 
believe legitimacy becomes most important. It 1s in this 
stage where the country tries to become a truly independent 
actor and in which it 1S imperative in a democracy to have 
the majority support of the pecpie. Thus the developments 
of the last ten years show not the former political acro- 
batics of Greek politics but a trend toward the attempt to 
complete the final stages of state legitimization. Thus we 
see leaders, disregarding their apparent political differ- 
ences, attempting to accomplish the same general goal. The 
need of the modernization process in Greece appears to be 
political stabilization, elimination of the dependency which 
frustrates the desires of the populace, and securing for the 
state a legitimate, respected ard secure position within the 
world community. Tnus pragmatism dictates that the leaders. 
of Greece guide the country £rcm being acted upon to being 
an actor in the international ccmmunity. This requires that 
Greece be integrated with international regimes while main- 
taininy the political and economic strength to stay viable 
aS an entity. ecw i merits Urive TOr national legiti- 
Macy that 2 believe is behind the policies of Greece and 
Poems the DaSis for its Security policy, not the programs of 
the party ideologues. Bounds of legitimacy have been set 
within the areas of both domestic and international toler- 
ance, and while rhetoric may occaSionally exceed these 
bounds for political expediency, it iS politically dangerous 
to proceed outside these vague limits in action. Tuus, we 


Pemeocen that™ there 15 9a centrai tendency within Greek 


politics which matches policy PObnattonmepand which is 
dictated by external and internal political, economic and 
Social realities which are Pattee wOrmmetie Modernization 
process. 


CSS, 


VIT. CONCIUSIONS 

The political changes tnat have taken place ir Greece 
Since 1974 have at times been cause for alarm within Western 
and) 0.SMpolicy Hieeandee msec se Indeed, the most recems 
pronouncements of the Greek Prime Minister have caused a 
Small uproar within the ailiance and have done considerable 
violence to United States public perceptions of Greece as an 
almiry . One tnerefore naturaily questions the direction in 
whicn Greece may be heading. it has peen the purpose@gee 
this study to explore in detail the political developments 
in Greece as they relate to the formation of Greek (secu 
policy and therefore the Greek role within the Western 
political and security regimes. It has been found that 
despite the at times hyperbolic rhetoric coming from the 
leading politicians in Greece, their domestic political 
support seems to be coming from the political center. This 
is a sign of a trend toward ,olitical Stability "wien 
country which has in the past Lreen plagued by every manner 
of political Chaos “and exploitatvon. it 1S apparent thar 
the true political extremes of right and left have been 
relegated to a peripheral role. The two major parties have 
vied for the center votes anad have sought to maintain their 
support by following very similar policies regarding impor- 
tant facets of Greek internal and foreign policy. 

It is therefore apparent that of greatest importance is 
not the proclaimed ideolojies of the parties in question but 
their actions in trying to move Greece into the modern era 
aS an independent and Legitimate actor. The overriding 
torces of nationalisa, independence and development are 
Characteristic of countries which are trying to shed their 


former client or protectorate status and move toward playing 
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an equal role within the international environment, while 
expressiny the needS and desires of a populace which is 
Boptadliy pusring toward modernization. The basic needs of 
this stage or develofment have been perceived py the polit- 
ical structure, and it has begun to respond. The poSitive 
resuit 1s that Greece 1S apparently maturing into a stable 
democratic state, responsive tc the needs of its pecple and 
emare of the international forces which must be considered 
ieee he CLormation of its policies. The unfortunate side ofr 
this development is that it has met with difficulties 
eeroong irom uncresol vedgconftlicts within the region which in 
the Greek perception continue to threaten the integrity of 
the state, and from problems cr ecoaomic development which 
are aggravated by the so-called Aegean arms Lace. This has 
caused tne policies of Athens to diverje at times from those 
@mmeets allies, “and has resulted in tense relations between 
Greece and the United States. 

The fact remains, though, that in defense planning no 
critic or commentator has ever denied the strategic impor- 
tance of Greece to the West and to NATO. As Yeremis points 
out, "If Greece were lost to NATO the implications to the 
Alliance would be serious:--the continuity of defence in the 
Southern Region would be disrupted, --the defence of neigh- 
boring countries would become’ untenable, --the Middle East 
would be isolated frcem the West." [Ref. 1, yp. 72j} Indeed, 
while even most Greek commentators admit that Turkey may be 
Overall even more impfertant to the Alliance, the defense of 
that ally woulda be much more difficult if Greece were lost 
to the West. Ii Greece were to sever its relationship with 
the West, the results would be unpredictable for both the 
NATO alliance and for the general stability of the Balkan 
region. What has been shown by this study, however, is that 
this eventuality is highly unlikely, barring other major 


changes in the international Situation. Even Prime Minister 
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Papandreou, at times extremely critical of the United States 
and NATO, predicates any drastic cnanye in the Greek-West 
relationship on the unlikely eventuality of the total disso- 
lution of the East-West division in Europe. It is therefore 
apparent that we can expect no drastic changes in security 
relations with Greece or in Greek security policy. What 
must ke realized, however, is that NATO was formed during 
considerably different circumstances tnan exist today and 
that Greece acceded to the alliance under vastly dirferent 
internal and external conditicns. What we must expect, 
then, is that no state can remain Static and that its pow 
cles and reiationships must change with other aspects of its 
development. It 1s therefore apparent that Greece 1s iot 
trying to destroy its relations with the West put to change 
them to coincide more with domestic and international prior- 
ities and realities. The political change in Greece there- 
fore has not been the crisis that some foresaw. that 1s 
apparent from this study of the past ten years of Greek 
policy, is that Greece seeks to deal with what it perceives 
as the realities of its existence while seeking the nost 
benefit for Greece. It therefore seexs redefinition of the 
relationship with its allies and within the European comnu- 
nity which will take into consideration special Greek prok- 
lems and needs. This seems to follow the pattern o£ the 
growing North-South debate which has begun to have effects 
within Europe. 

To tnose who fear the dissoiution of the alliance and 
the impendiny fall of Europe, perhaps this study is instruc- 
tive. Greece, for all its vacillations, remains tied to the 
NATO aliiance, Athens is represented in the =C and continues 
to piayv an active role imeitiesorganuizarion: Greece stitial 
retains strony defense ties with tae United States, the 
military facilities of the United States tow operate under a 


new agreement with the Socialist government and Greece has 
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taken no drastic action to force a solution of the Aegean 
Sea and Cyprus issues but has rather relied upon tne U.N. 
and other negotiations to try to solve the probiems. 
Indeed, it is probably an indication of the strength and 
Success of NATO that Greece has felt secure to pursue its 
ational and regional interests to such an extent. Teas 
Greece is to remain a strong member of the Western connu- 
hity, then, given the present international situation , it 
must foresee an advantage gained by this association in the 
amelioration of regional and internal issues. 

For the United States I believe that this study has made 
its policy course more clear. Vet Seappakent Lnhatete iS Mot 
necessarily beneficial to dwell solely on political rhetoric 
or react too strongly to political ideologies. Die og Woy en ar 6) Gla 
ably more important to attend to the underlying forces 
Within a country--those forces which are trving to lead the 
country into the modern age as an independent actor which 
canr provide for the needs of its people and play an impor- 
tant and productive role in the international community.- 
For Greece this means the reduction of the perceived threat 
from its ally Turkey, a diminution of the perception of fear 
for the sovereignty of it Aegean island territories, the 
soluticn to what is thought of as the unjust derogation of 
the rights of the Hellenic ccmmunity in Cyprus and the 
alteration of the national Status of that country. Finally, 
the course must be toward a policy which aids in the 
strengthening of the country economically and politicaily 
with sufficient attention to assistance which would insure 
the further development of a stable economy and yovernment. 
These are the imperatives of Greek policy and Greek security 
revoives around them, not around the superpower concerns or 
meonal bipolar politics. The apparent stalemate in the 
Global balance of power has made other concerns come to the 


fore within the varicus regions. Predicated on the general 
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stability of the gai@kal balance, regional concerns must be 
taken into consideration. We must realize tnat we cannot 
expect a small, developing country such aS Greece to have 
the Same priorities for poiicy formation as a large devel- 
oped country like the United States. However, we can expect 
that our aliies will also show some sympathy for the priori- 
ties we must consider in formation of our policies. In the. 
final analysis, if the basic needs of each country and the 
basic priorities were better understood and put into prowem 
perspective, it would be simpier to form a more mutually 
Leneficial relationship. This study has snown that benim 
the actions of the various governments of Greece in the past 
ten years, there has been a consistent set of nationai 
priorities based on national aspirations and perceptions 
which have determined the concrete policies (those put into 
PEACTUCe). It is this level which must be considered in 
forming our policy toward Greece. 

In a recent report to the United States Senate Committee 
on Foreign relations, it was stated that the central issue 


in the continuing viability of NATO is; 


wnether , under Ogee conditions, the alliance xiliepe 
able to accommodate U.S. and European differences in a 
way that rehabilitates NATO's role as. the coordinating 
mechanism for. Western security _Volpetos. The answer 
Will depend in part on how. weii the United States and 
the allies understand the factors that lead to polic 
and perceptual differences. Any hew consensus whic 
fails to_acknowledge that there are fundamental differ- 
ences will be doomed to obsolescence....[ Ket. 2, p.1] 


This same report continues by pointing out that it is impor- 
tant to understand that "divergent perspectives are not the 
product of malicious intent or irrational reactions. They 
derive from profound and, to some extant, immutable factors 
over which leaders on either side of the Atlantic nave 
dittle control." [Ref. 2, pvp. 29) Ths 15°95 02 Commee sree an 


& 


ring to underlying realities within the nations. Tt 1S Noe 
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to say that the double standard between political rhetoric 
and actual policy, such aS is exhibited in Greece yuite 
often, is not ultimately dangerous. it can create undesi- 
rable imperatives where the leaders become victims of their 
own rhetoric in order not to lcse an artificialiy generated 
Support based on false percepticns, This has and continues 
to be a particularly persistent problem among Western allies 
and cannot but weaken relations. 

teeehas Deen the aantent Of this study to point out 
exactly this fact and serve aS a basis for consideration of 
possibie aiternatives in Greek-American tcelations. It has 
been shown that the security pclicies of the Greek govern- 
ments have in practice shown consistencies based on the 
realities of the Greek situaticn-- domestic, regional and 
international. It is these Easic developmental needs which 
must be attended to (by allies and Greek leaders) if a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship between Greece and its ailies 
ms to fe continued. One would expect that, were more assis- 
tance brought to bear on the underlyiny sources of economic, 
political and territorial threat perception, Greece could 
divert more of its attention to more long-term security 
considerations. 

In summary, this study has provided a great deal of 
specific information on the basic security volicies of the 
two major Greek political parties, New Democracy (1974-81) 
and the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK, 
1981-present). It has shown that despite the apparently 
great divergence of ideologies which some observers like to 
point out, there has essentially been a confluence of policy 
which has corresponded to the general preferences of the 
populace in its perceftions of friorities for Greece. it is 
instructive that this seems to indicate a political matura- 
mom Wiech tends toward political centrality and tends to 


preclude arbitrary Ppeley formation. 
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Finally, as waS mentioned in the introduction Yomi 
thesis, to get an accurate perspective orn the totality of 
the security issues discussed, one would pe forced to 
consider them from other points of view. This of course is 
the major dilemma of the United States and NATO in policy 
formation-- that the regional actors tend to mirror each 
other in their needs and policies. However, the general 
findings of this study are applicable to many diverse situ- 
ations and locales; that is, in forming policy one muse 
search for the deeper concerns and forces which motivate 
policy formation in democratic countries. to deal “wien 
these 1S to provide meaningful assistance and build lasting 
and secure relationships, to ignore them is to risk disaf- 
fection and pave the way for growing aifficulties and 
dilemmas and ultimately policy failure and crisis--similar 
to the situation in 1974. The latter scenario shouid not be 


repeated. 
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APPENDIX A 
STATE DEPARTMENT PRESS RELEASE NO. 180 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRESS RELEASE ON 
RE UNTIED STATES-GREEK DEFENSE CO 


The Governments cf Greece and the U.S. wili complete as 
soon aS possible a new defense cooperation agreement to 
replace the 1953 U.S.-Greek military [facilities agreenent 
eae Other related agreements. An Uae 4 Government will 
submit this agreement to Congress for approval. 

II. The new agreement will be designed to modernize the 
U.S.-Greek defense relationship refiectinyg the traditionaliy 
close association between the U.S. and Greece and the mutu- 
ality of their defense interests in the North Atiantic 
Alliance. 

Jatt This new agreement will define the status and set 
BOEtn the terms fOr operations of military installations in 
Greece where J.S. personnel are present. It will be similar 
to the U.S. Turkish agreement and will embody, inter alia 


the following principles: 


ale) Each instaliation will be a Greek military 


mMistaeraeton wider a Greek Commander. 


(2...) The installations shall serve only purfoses 
authorized by the Government of Greece. Piet beac ta Vi 
ties shall be carried out onthe basis of Mutually 


agreed programs. 


s3The text 1s taken from Anrex K, United States ed eave 
installations and OQOwvjectives in the Mediterranean,  Kepor 
for the Surcommittee on Europe and the Middle Eas of the 
fouuttreo Of thieennational Relations, 95th. Congress, Ist. 
Pe comeoue Name 2955 1977, Dp. 87. (Not Carita LP Ormat. ) 
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a There shall be participation of Greek versonnel 
up to 50% of the total strength required for agreed 
joint technical operations and reiated maintenance 
activities and services cf the facilities and there 
Shall be provisions for the training of such personnel 


for this purpose. 


(4.) All intelligence information including raw data 
produced by the installaticns shali be shared fully by 
the two Governments according to mutuaily agreed proce- 
dures. A joint use pian fer the U.S. forces ccnmunica= 


tions system in Greece Shall be agreed upon. 


(Se) The agreement shall remain in effect for four 
years and there shall be provisions for the termination 
thereof before its expiration, as well as for its 


renewal. 


(Ga) Within this framework there shall be annexes to 
this agreement covering each major instaliation (Nea 
Makri, Souda Bay, Irakiion) aeencmue element at the 
Hellenikon Greek Air Base, as’ well aS annexes dealing 


with status of forces (SOFA) and command and contro. 


(7 =) The annex covering Souda Bay wiil Le a revision 
of the 1959 Souda Bay agreement. Meanwhile it ae 
understood that U.S. operations gat this airfield wai 


be in accordance with the 1959 agreement. 


(8.) It is understood that, pending the conclusion of 
the new agreement within a reaSonable time, U.S. opera- 
tions now being conducted from facilities in Greece, 
which serve mutual defense interests, will be ailowed 
to continue. 
alg eg AS an inteyral part of the new defense cooperation 


agreement, provision will be made for a four-vear commitment 


Za8 


to Greece of military assistance totaling 700 ailiion 
foerare, ad part Of which will be grant aid. This commitment 
will be designed to further develop the defense prepareaness 
of Greece and meet its defense needS in pursuit of North 


Atlantic Aiiiance goals. 
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APPENDIX 3 
GREECE-UNITED STATES DECA, 8 SEPTEMBER, 1983 


AU PHORs~S” NC. 

This 1S reprinted frcem the text sent to the autnor directly 

from the U.S. Department of State. Format is similar to 

the original but not an exact duplicate for typographical 
reasons. 

AGREEMENT ON DEFENSE AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION BETWEEN 


GOVERNMENT OF 


THE UNTTED STATES OF AHERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT QF THE 


Sm ee Se a a ee 


ARTICIE L 


The parties intend by this Agreement to restructure 
their defense and e¢Conomic cooperation based on their 
existing bilateral arrangements and multilateral agreements, 
and in accordance with the principles of mutual benefit and 
fuli respect for the sovereignty, independence and interests 


of each country. 


Ano Ci ree 


1. In the furtherance of the purposes of this 
Agreement, the Government of the Hellenic Republic author- 


ises the Government of the United States to maintain and 
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Operate Military and supporting, Facilities in screece (herei- 
nafter referred to as the faciiities) and to carry out 
missions and activities at these facilities for defense 
purposes in accordance with the provisions of this 
Agreement. These facilities, missions and activities shall 
be those identified and descrited under the Annex to this 
ngneenent. 

Dag The major items of eguipment, arms and ammunition 
located at the facilities shall be identified tc Greex 
authorities, in accordance with agreed procedures. Any 
expansion, change, modernization oor replacement thereof 
which will alter the mission capabilities of such facilities 
shall be surject to the prior concurrence of the Government 
or the Helienic Republic. 

3 The misSions and activitieS authorized by this 
Ayreement and its Annex include the performance of technical 
operations at the facilities. Such technical operations and 
related activities Shall be manned opy United States 


personnel. 


ARTICLE III 


ils The status of the United States forces, members of 
the force, members of the civilian component, and dependents 
Shall be governed by the "Agreement between the Parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Regarding the Status of fTheir 
Forces: and related bilateral arrangements between the 
Governments of the Hellenic Republic and the United States 
of America. 

2. Members of the force, members of the civilian compo- 
nent, and dependents shall ke recognized to have this 


Capacity only upon being officially announced to the Greek 
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authorities, who wall issue’ special identiireatvoen eames 


Signed by the competent Greek authorities. 


1. The Government of the Hellenic Republic shali assign 
Greek personnel to each of the facilities. The senior Greek 


officiai so assigned to each facility shall be designatea as 


the Greek representative. The Greek Representative will 
exercise command and control of Greek personnel, and the 
premises used exclusively by then, at, cach@racili ty. The 


Greek Representative shall be responsible for iiaison and 
coordination with appropriate Greek authorities to include 
those responsible for the security of, and maintenance of 
OL Ger "son the perimeter of the facility. The Greek 
Representative will be responsibie to report to the Greek 
authorities on the implementation and observance of the 


provisions of this Agreement relating to the facilities. 


eae The Commander of the United States forces at each 
facility shall exercise command aud control over jee 
facility and personnel of the United States assigned 
thereto, including their eguipment and material and the 


premises used by them, and shall provide for the security 
and safety thereof. 

oF The Greek Representative and the Commander of the 
United States forces shall, as reguired, report through 
their respective authorities to the Joint Commission estab- 
lished pursuant to Article VI of this Agreement and submit 
any questions or differences concerning interpretation or 
implementation of the Agreement or other arrangements tc the 


Joint Commission. 
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ARTICLE V 


ee (ieierenemo« Cour tOl VOmmnottOoOnal Cryptographic (code) 
rooms, and Greek Kkepresentutive shall have access to all 
areas where technical operations and other Jnited States 
activities are performed shail Fe on a non-routine basis and 
in accordance with agreed procedures. 

oes The location of national cryptographic rooms and 
classified areas will be identified by the two Parties, and 


any change thereafter will be as mutually agreed. 


ARTICLE Vi 


A joint Commission will be established to deal with and 
to resolve if possible any guestion or difference which may 
arise concerning the interpretation and implementation of 
the Agreement. Any issue no resolved shail be dealt with by 


the two Governments. 


ARTICLE VII 


the Nothing in this Agreement shall be in derogation of 
the inherent right of the Government of the Hellenic 
Republic under international law to take immediateiy all 
appropriate restrictive measures ceguired to safeguard its 
vital national security interests in an emergency. 

Aas In the event that, in the view or the Government of 
the Hellenic Republic, such an emergency exists, the appro- 


priate Greek and United States authorities Shall immediately 
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enter into communication concerning such measures. This 
process of communication shall not derogate from the right 


referred to in pabagtashe 


ARTICLE VIII 


In accordance with the purposes of this Agreement, and 
consistent with its constitutional procedures, the United 
States shall assist in the modernization and maintenance of 
Greek defense capabilities through the provision of defense 
support to tne Government of the Hellenic kepublic. Such 
United States assistance shall also be guided by the prin- 
ciple set forth in United States iaw that cails for 


preserving the balance of military strength in the region. 


RTICLE 1i 


ix The Governments of the Hellenic Republic and the 
United States will seek opportunities to cooperate in the 
research, development, production and procurement of appro- 
priate defense materiel as well as in the related logistic 
Support. Both Parties undertake to encourage joint invest- 
ment in tne arorementioned areas andto devote particular 
attention to promoting new cooferative projects and recip- 
rocal procurement of defense materiel. 

2. For this purpose the Government of the United States 
Shail assist the Government of the Hellenic republic in 
mutually agreed efforts aimed at enhancing and research, 
development, production, maintenance, repair and moderniza- 


tion of defense materiel and equipment in Greece and at 
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assisting the Hellenic defense industry, and will encourage 
new defense production projects and two-way trade in defense 
materiel. 

Se Both Governments intend to facilitate the mutual 
flow of defense procurement for their armed forces, aimed at 
assuring a long-term equitable fFalance in their excharges. 

4. The Governments will permit the sale of defense 
equipment produced under license, co-production agreements 
and/or joint development projects to ailied countries and to 
appropriate third countries, subject to the prior written 
agreement of the government that made available the defense 
meee les or technical data. 

ewe Acguisition of items of defense equipment developed 
or produced by either Party shall be on the most economical 
terms and based on ccmpetitive contractiny procedures, and 
based on agreed procedures for defense industrial coopera- 
aT) « 

Oia The Parties shall promptly develop a framework 
agreement to facilitate the achievement of the purposes of 
this Article. 


ARTICLE X 
The two Governments, Ccnsideriny the relationship 
between defense capability and economic growth and 


Stability, will exert maximum efforts to develop cooperative 
economic, industrial, scientific and technological relations 
between the two countries, including mutually agreed United 
States tecnnical assistance and, as conditions warrant, 


other assistance. 
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RTICLE XI 


ile Procedural and implementing arrangements called for 
under this Agreement, as well as such other arrangements as 
the Parties deem necessary for the purposes of, and other- 
wise consistent with, this Agreement, shall be addressed by 
the Parties, through the Joint Commission as appropriate. 

Zi All terms and conditions relating to the use of 
faciiities under arrangements existing as of the date of 
entry into force of this Agreement shall, to the extent 
consistent with this Agreement and its Annex, continue in 
force untii modified or terminated by agreement, through the 
Joint Commission aS appropriate. Previous bilateral 
arrangements related to the purfoses of this Agreement shail 
be submitted at the initiative of either Party to the Joint 
Commission ror review and mutual consideration. This 
process of review will be completed within one year of the 
Signature of this Agreement. Ii necessary this period can 


be extended by the Parties. 


{J = This Agreement shall enter into tforce no later than 
December 31, 1983 upon an exchange of notes between the 
Parties indicating that their respective constitutional 
requirements have been satisfied. This Agreement is terni- 
nable after five years upon written notice by either Party 
to be given five months prior to the date upon Which termi- 
Nation iS to take effect. 

Li The Government of the United States shall havea 


period of seventeen months commencing of the effective date 
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See eckMminat? On Wlthin which to carry out the withdrawal of 
United States personnel, property and eguipment from Greece. 
All terms and conditions pursuant to this Agreement Shall 


apply duriny such period. 


Done in Athens, this 8th day of September, 1983, in 
duplicate, in the Greek and English languayes, both texts 


being equally authentic. 


Geos GOVERNMENT CF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
{Signed) 
ALAN D. BERLIND 


Charge d'Affairs ad interin 


feet rhe GOVERNMENT OF THE HELLZENIC REPUBLIC 
(Signed) 
MmrANNIS P. CAPSIS 


Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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ANNEX 


IN IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DEFENSES AND BCONCM TC COor a as 
AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNGTED SLATES OF AMERICA 
THE 
GOVERNMENT OF Thr HELLENIC REPUBLIC 


FAR eer Ie 


It 


of the Agreement 

This annex is pursuant to Article XI of the Defense and 
Economic Cooperation Agreement (hereinafter referred to as 
the Agreement) and shall enter into force and remain in 


force contemporaneously with the Agreement. 


B. Article Ii of the Agreement 

Ae Consistent with the purposes of tae Agreement and purs- 
uant of Article Ii thereof, the Government of the United 
States iS authorized to maintain and operate the military 
and supporting facilities currently used by the Government 
of the United States under existing arrangements, as identi- 
fied below: 


ee Nea Makri Naval Communications Station Complex, 
Consist ican oiurs Headquarters, Support and operational 
complex at Nea Makri; transmitting site and micrcwave 


reflector at Kato Souli; and water facilities at 


Wavisaie iene 
Igje Iraklion Communicaticns Stattron Complex, Creter 
consisting of: Readguarters, support and operational 


complex at Gournes; transmitting Site at Hanae okki me, 


and water facilities at Mallia. 
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See O Uda nme adSsc Chr CLeC,  COnNSIStIng Of: Headcuarters, 
Support and operational ccmplex (including the naval 


ccmumunications detachment). 


ds Hellenikon Air Base, consisting of: Headquarters, 
Support and operational complex at Hellenikon Airovase; 
dependent educational facilities at Bari and Glyfada 
and chiid care facility at Sourmena; exchange facili- 
ties, including annexes at Giyfada and Kastri, adminis- 
trative offices at Argyroufolis and warehouse and open 
Storage areas at Aegalecs; commissary facilities, 
including commissary store at Neos Kosmos, warehousing 
and cold storage areaS at Pireaus and administrative 
offices at Glyfada; Sontrae ti 1g offices ad 
Argvroupolis; and Military Transportation Terminal 


facilities at Pireaus. 


= Nodal Communications Sites, Consisting) Of: 
Facilities on Mount Pateras, Mount Parnis, Mount 


Hortiatis and Mount Ederi, and on Lefkas Island. 


a Pursuant to Article II of the Agreement, the Government 
mampeues United States is authorized to carry out, at the 
facilities identified above, the missions and activities 
currently being carried out under existiny arrangements, as 


identified below: 


a. Nea Makri Naval Communications Station Complex 
- Communications for command and control and 
administration primarily for United States 
forces in the Mediterranean region. 
8 SONOS Creeks, administrative, Conn unaca tions 
(intra-and extra-station), and logistic activi- 


ties. 
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b. Iraklion Communications Statienseonp (cm 


Communications and scientific research and anal- 
ysis and communication of data. 

Sup pone nd administrative, communications 
{intra-~ and extra-station), including _joeam 


AFRTS present services, and iogistic activities. 


Gs) SOUuda Aah eidces 


Operations, maintenance and support of United 
States maritime Patrol Aircraft. 

Operations, maintenance and support of airborne 
logistic support missions. 

Use aS a carrier aircraft divert airfield. 
Storage, mainterance and assembiy of preposi- 


tioned mine stockpiles. 


= JeOrdce and maintenance Of conventional 
munitions. | 
- Communications 
ZS lOpOLE lng administrative and Logis tire 
activities. 
d. Hellenikon Air Base Complex : 


Operations, maintenance and support of airlift 
and “logistic  SuUppent, including associated 
terminal facilities. 

Stationing, operaticns, maintenance and support 
Of United States 2talsoneaiverare. 

Operations, maintenance and support of 
reconnaissance aircraft and conduct of technical 
ground prccessing. 

Communications, including ARFTS present 
services. 


Administrative and fOq1LStiG sip pom 


e. Nodal Communications Sites 


Operation and maintenance or ground-t£c-gqround 


and ground-to-air relay communicatioius. 


P'S), 


eM enecieled Gave, cofmunications iene Luding 

Pe Lov slhOtmEehoy  diaemaert) and Logistic sSurrport. 

5 Flignt activities associated with the military and 
supporting facilities shall te in accordance with the 


Technical Arrangement dated November 17, 1977. 


C. Article III of the Agreenent 


Ne Status of forces arrangements between the United 
States and Greece shall be implemented in the Same manner 
and spirit with which such arrangements are generally 


applied by States Party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
ee With respect to the exercise of criminal jurisdiction: 


a. The Hellenic Republic recoynizes the particular 
importance of disciplinary control by the United States 
Miditary authorities over the members of the force and 
the effect which such control hasS upon operational 
readiness. The competent Greek authorities, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Article VII, paragraph 3 
(c) of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement, wili there- 
fore except in cases they consider of particular impor- 
tance to then, in conformity with their sovereign 
UUSechetaotdny. Lrcht, “give E€xpeditious and favorable 
Souomdewrroneto lhe WalVek OL their Criminal jurisdic- 


tion upon reguest of the United States forces. 


lowe Reguests by the United States authorities fora 
waiver by Greece of itS Criminal jurisdiction shali be 


processed ik accordance with the following procedures: 


(len) A request shall be presented within a period 
CMe maey . (30) days from the date the United 


States military authorities become aware of the 


De) | 


initiation of crimirai proceedings against an 
accused, to the Joint Commission extabiisked under 


Article VI of the Agreement. 


(23) The request Snail be reviewed by the Joint 
Commission which shall submit a recommendation to 
the competent Greek authority within fifteen (15) 


days from the SsubmisSion o£ the request. 


(35) The competent Greek authority shall bakea 
decision on the request within thirty (30) days of 


receipt. 


(4.) If Greek authorities do not waive their 
jurisdiction, the case will be given preferentiai 
treatment to complete the judicial proceedings in 
the shortest possible time in accordance with 
Article VII, paragraph 9 (a) of the NATO Statusmem 


Forces Agreement. 


3s With respect to custody of members of the United 


States forces: 


ae The provisicns of Greek law pertaining to pretrial 
detention or requiring confinement of the accused shail 
be discharged until the conclusion of all judicial 
Froceedings by a duly executed certificate of the 
United States military authorities assuring the apvear- 
ance or the member of the force before the competent 
Greek judicial authorities in any proceedings that nay 


require the presence of Such person. 


be When a member of the force has been convicted by a 
Greek court and an unsuspended sentence to confinement 
1S adjudged, the United States military authorities 
Shall maintain custody over the accused in Greece until 


the conclusion of all appellate proceedings. 


Ae) 2 


4. 


Witieresvecetmtommenc Jeri natwon Of CliVlilan component: 


a. The term "Civilian comronent" as defined in Article 
i; Paragraph 1. (b) of the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement, which may include dependents, Shall also 
mean employees of a non-Greek and non-commercial organ- 
ization wno are nationals c= or ordinarily resident in 
the United States and who, solely for the purpose of 
contributing to the welfare, morale or education of the 
force, are accompanying those forces in Greece, and 
hnon-Greek persons employed by United States contractors 
directly serving the United States forces in Greece. 
The number of positions for personrel to be accorded 
PicomeotiMus Orem mcnbers Of the Civilian component bv 
virtue of this paragraph shall not exceed twenty-five 
Com lOLom nawemunasc established as of June 1, 1983 
without tne express consent of the Government of the 
Hellenic Republic. Such personnel shali not be consid- 
ered aS having the status of members of the civilian 
component for tne purpose of Article VIII of the NATO 


Status of Forces Agreement. 


Ds Resident documents or work permits shall not Le 
reguired for the empioyment of members of the civilian 


component in connection with the facilities. 


With respect to labor provisions: 


ae DOENCadGiMEGdClIityeOr aAGtLVity, two schedules of 
positions shall be established, one for Greek personuei 
and the other for United States personnel, reflecting 
the number of positions under each category as of June 
ia, | 2036 Any changes in excess of 3% to the propor- 
tionality reflected in these schedules will be mutually 


agreed upon by the two Governments. 
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Ee Pursuant to Article IX, paragraph 4, of the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, the standards contained in 
Greek labor legislation regarding conditions of employ- 
ment and work, ih PaBiiculanr wages? Supplementary 
payments and conditions for the protection of employees 
as applied in the private sector, will be observed with 
respect to Greek nationals employed in Greece by the 
United States. | 


6. With respect to personal tax exeaptions: 


With respect to Article , and in accordance with 
Abc lCle “Hpamagrapn 927 of the NATO Status of Forces 


Agreement, members of tne force and of the civilian compo- 
nent Shall not be liable to pay any tax or similar charges 
in Greece on the ownership, possession, use, transfer 
amongst themselves, or transter by death of their tangikle 
movable property imported into Greece or acguired there for 
tnoeir own personal use. One motor vehicle owned by a member 
of the .force or of the civilian component shall be exempt 
from Greek circulation taxes, registration or license fees, 


and Simiiar charges. 


ie Wlth fbespect to comtrace1 nde 


The United States forces may award contracts to comnmer- 
cial enterprises for services or construction projects in 
Greece. In accordance with its laws and regulations, the 
United States forces may procure directly from any source; 
however, they shail utilize Greek contractors to the maxXimua 
extent feasible for the verformance of CONStEUCt ION 


projects. 
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oe iewaAcCoOnbGanee Wath ArELeLe ext. of the Agreement, it is 
the intention of the Parties to conclude a unified technical 
arrangement which will incorporate the provisions set forth 
in this Annex and modernize previous agreements and prac- 
tices concerning the status of the United States forces in 


Greece. 


The responsibilities of the appropriate Greek authori- 
ties for the security of, and maintenance of order on, the- 
perimeter of the facility Stipulated in Article IV (1) of 
the Agreement sShali be carried out in accordance with agreed 
procedures. The liaison and coordination responsibilities 
of the Greek Representative under that Article shall include 
Tiaison and coordination with customs, law enforcement, 


fen, 1mhigration and municipal officials. 
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The agreed procedures referred to in paragrapn 1 of this 
Article shall include case-by-case aUthorization Dy Sia 
Greek authority, identification and appropriate clearance of 
the individual, proper protection of the information gained 


during access, and prior notification. 


ie Both parties shall designate military and diplomatic 


representatives to the Joint CommisSion. 


Ze In addition to such other functions as may be mutually 
agreed, the Joint Ccmmission Shali receive information fron 
the Greek Representatives andthe Cormanders of United 
States forces at the facilities; address any guestions or 
differences concernirg interpretation or implementation 
these officials may submit; and transmit agreed guidance to 
these officials through the respective Greek and United 


States chains of command. 


G. Article IX of the Agreemert 


The long-term equitable balance in the mutual flow of 
defense - procurement Lor the armed forces of bouan 
Governments, referred to in paragraph 3, shail take into 
consideration the relative technological level of such 


procurement and be ccnsSistent with their national policies. 
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Done in Athens, this 8th day of September, (Shc) 3) Aes al 
duplicate, in the Greek and English languages, both texts 


being egquallv authentic. 


meena GOVERNMENT Or THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Signed) 


ALAN D. BERLIND 


Charge d'affairs ad interin 


Berm LE GOVERNMENT OF THE HELLENIC REPUBLIC 
(Signed) 


MPANNES P. CAPSS 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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